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1 Seek, O Soul! ſome Hetenty Theme!  SHUQM SSD ch 


But bid no Muſe thy Flights'infpire, oo ie 
= Vain the Hope, the Name a Dream! 13s 244 QMOBL BOY, 
Thes, Great, Almighty Spirit, tune my Verſe! | | 
Accept my Off ring, Sacred to Thy Praiſe !? eie $03 817011 lid ud 
And while, unfit, thy Wonders I rehearſe, nnd 
Strike thy keen Luſtre, ſparkling, through 705 17 1399019 0) ee ene, 
Long, too long! the wand xiag Art, Main: ui eig 2dnÞt bag 
Am d by Power, by Beauty charům d, ol > 2 3:77 Feil 1 Jer 107 
Low has ſtoop'd to ſooth the Heat, i ae 155.3 mib 241 1 10M 
And with a ſmoky Fire the Paſſiaur wand. nn ener 
But Thow, Great Orzgiz of Harmony |: if! note oft 7 107 
| Breathe through my Numbers a pv DEA Strain T Anden ht 10 
4 And as Thy Servant Gideon, bleſs'd by. Ther. 
Reſtor'd Thy wrong'd Vicegerent's ſacred Reign Nox 2601 1 9 
So now permit, All- Powerful Guide l! to me | 223 o ee bid aud 
2 Succeſsful, to redeem the Uſe of Captive poetry ee Zub #r2wo07 Hjje⸗ 10 
Thou, the Great Author of the Theme I chuſe 
Inſpire me to deſcribe, it well, and be 1 felf my Myſe / 2D 
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GIDEON; Or, The Book I 
— 388 — * _ —_— 13 
Truth is my Subject, and That fav'rite Hand, 
Which, rais d by God, reliev'd His choſen Race, 
| When ſcarce yet warm in their new-gifted Land, 
- Willful, they ſtarted from experienc'd Grace; order 
3 Dethron'd their Heaven-appointed Chiefs, and rov'd in Freedom! g Chace. 
: Too long provok d, their High Deliv'rer vowd 
| To pay, with ſharp Revenge, their bold Diſdain; 
And fince to Beal and Aſbtaroth they bow'd, 
Hie ſwore to bend their ſtubborn Necks again, 
4 And make them ſerve the Men, whoſe Gods they ſerv'd in vain. 
Then, Gideon, bold and generous Leader, roſe, - 
And taught loſt Iſteel by his ſtrange Succeſs, / 
How little Fear is duc to proudeſt . 
From Men, whom God, tho' late, reſolves to Bleſs. 
Greatly proſperous, greatly brave! 
From a low Fortune, and a Race obſcure, _ 
He, who well the Diff rence- knew. 

x 'Twixt being Baſe and being Poor, 
Durſt higheſt Hopes, with humbleſt Means purſue ; 
Show'd the juſt Pref rence of a"Single Pow'r, Wehe 
Which, not Diſputing, ſtiu makes Haſte to Do, Þ ö 

10 Thoſe ſlow Clouds, which o'er Dominion lowr, 


Where many monſtrous Heads, conjoin'd, do one lank State . . 
When Rebel Tribes durſt fatally anointed Pow'r depoſß zz 
And, proudly weak, ufurp d divided Reign, - : 


7 X 


Unversd in Rule, while oer We * 125 L 
Fair Proof, that only Sovereign Rzght, can 1 maintain : 
He, when His Country's joint Deſpair ſcarce Heav'n's wiſh'd . implord, 
Redeem d alone th unhoping Lang, andia Loſt Prince reſtor d. 75048 
Hail, Divine Impulſe ! I Thy Waft obey. „„ =. 
Hail, Glorious Theme! Mark'd out by Heav'n, Heav'n's influence to aufen! 
And Thou, Directive Spirit | Shine, to point. bY ON Way! = | 


But, while I rowſe the Diffident God's 8 rous Paths to = 
What Humane Power ſhall I invoke for Aid? 

What Patron to protect my. Verſe and Me? tres] 
And ſtrike bright Truth through FaQtion's dark'ing Sade? F 
Why ask I This? Far be the low Deſire; . 

Not Earth's dim Fuel feeds Celeſtial Fire! 
Shine Clear, my Soul! Fly Flattry's hateful Sway ; 
Nor court the fav'rite Phantoms of a Day; 
On Jug Foundations, Thy ſtrong Building raiſe, 
Nor Shame thy Subject by miſguided Praiſe. 
5 Not to the proſperous Preſent, poorly kneel ; 
But bid Thy Work, that hopes immortal Fame, 
Oat-ſoaring Power's dark Heights; to Worth appeal, 
And bow before ſome Great, n Name, 
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6 5 Who knows but we. may ſee again, what once, ama d, we au? 
Who knows but ſome black Time may come, when Force (hall grapple Law, 
And huſh pale Juſtice with Dominion's Awe? 
When ſtruggling Right gainſt Rage ſhall vainly ſtrive, 
| And proud Oppreſſion ride the groaning World; 
When red Rebellion, ſwoln to State, ſhall, fat with Ruin, thrive, 
And Rapine's ſable Flag ſtand wide unfurl'd 3 
In ſuch an Age, perhaps, ſome Prince may rife, 
Whoſe dreaded Worth, long-licens'd Hell, by bright ning Miſery, tries 
Who, wand'ring Exil'd from His ruin'd Land, 
Sighs ſad to Heav'n, to ſet his people free; 
I0o bleſs His Foes by His forgiving Hand! 
To ſhame miſtaken Liberty, from her licentious Plea; 

And lift His State from Loads of Woe, like 1/7ae!'s Slavery! 
Wheneer Thou Liv'ſt, This Work, O Prince! is Thine, 
Weigh, mighty Suff'rer ! the inſpir'd Deſign : 

And when, reading, Thou ſhalt ſee, 

How God through Iſrael's Night .vonchſaf'd to ſhine: 3 
Hope, ſince That God till 5s, and ſtill will be, 

His Hand, at Length, may reach ſome Clue to Thee! 

Perhaps, in Aid of Thy griev'd Soul's Deſire, 
_ He may ſome modern Gideon's Breaſt inſpire z 

Glorious, to riſe againſt a General Weight, 

And light up Means, with Heav'n's prolific Fire, 
New Schemes of Hope, ſucceſsful, to create, 

And Give Thee back, triumphant, to Thy State. 


7 Now, from the ſwarming Eaſt, for ſeven long Years, 
| Had reſtleſs Midian pour'd her ſwarthy Hoſts; 
And, planting Canaan with erected Spears, 
Aw'd fainting Iſrael to her weſtern Coaſts: 
| To Thele, old Azalek her Standards join'd, 
8 The marching Hebrews firſt and ſureſt Foe ; 
Thick, as the Locuſts, in ſome Living Wind, 
A Tide of Death Oer all the Land they flow, 
Force and Rapine with them go; | 
The Paths, they take, they mark with Blood, and march in G of Woe 
By God forſaken, God's proud People fly, 7 
Valiant no longer, than obedient found ; 
— Hopeleſs to live, and yet, afraid to Die, 
| In Caves and dark Retreats, they dwell on hzgh ; 
Thence prone look trembling, with pale Horror, round, — 
| 'While, from the rich and lower Ground, 
9 Their heavy Harveſts load the plund'ring Foe, 
And, for Support of Thoſe they curſe, their Grapes and Olives grow: 
Dejected, now, their Joſpna they forget, 
Nor longer warlike, Other's Land's invade ; 
Anxious, now, their Own they quit, 
Poorly from reachleſs Rocks to, borrow Aid, 
And, hid in Safety's eyeleſs Dusk, their boaſted Glory ſhade. 
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Weſtward, from 5 Jordan's fily'ry Stream, 9} wm a td Won GN > 
Where Half Manaſſi's Tribe their Portion found ; F ald ono tud avon 2 
Ophra ſalutes the Morning's Earlieſt RC! i Dio! oe Aud bon. 
From the Eaſt Brow of. an extended Round ao” jc H ani) adv? 

Of rough and hilly Ground ; bi nn | 
Within which rugged Circle, copious Plain | low) 
And fruitful Paſture, high enclos d, remain ; oof d ne 

Impregnably ſecure, beneath their breachleſs Mouddete. 

Northward, far down, 18 Jerreers Valley ſpread, re „ 15 Sod 
Jezreel by mighty Victories renown'd 1 |... | we * 
'Twas on this Mountain's broad and fertile Head, 3 Nye: 
Joaſh, the future Hero's Father, dwelt; AE + ot nl 
Joaſh, whom daily Labour ſweetly fed, n 
Who, old in Eaſe, no Gripe of Care had felt; at rt 
Crown'd with unenvy'd Plenty and Reſpet, + Gr 
He held a Pow'r which Fortune never check'd, ld oo 
And, ſole and nat'ral Monarch of the Place, - k SE 
| Reign'd in Paternal Majeſty o'er, all His Happy Race: 
Hard by his Houſe a Rev'rend Oak there: od.. 
Which there had flouriſh'd many a Cent'ry paſt, 8 yl 
Long before Iſrael God -or Moſes knew, | 

Or from Egypt's Chain withdrew; 

11 This Tree a Shade o'er half the Mountain caſt; 
Stretch d on a Bench beneath this copious Gloom; 
Gideon, who oft, within, had wanted Room, 

Uncheck'd, to give His ſtruggling Anguiſh Vent, 
Lay at the earlieſt Dawn of Light, / 
Diſcerning all, but out of Sight, 

On mighty Ends and Contemplation bent: 


_ 
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12 The Morning, riſing over Jraels Spoils, 
: Glow'd with a burning Bluſh to ſee her Shame ; 
The wakeful Bees began their ſearchful Toils, 
And humm'd from Flow'r to Flow'r with taſteful Aim: : 
High, to the Brightning Skies, the ſoaring Lark, 
Roſe, warbling Welcome to the op'ning Day ; 
Below, with humbler Melody, 
Hopping from Buſh to Buſh, from Tree to Tree, 
A Thouſand Birds in mirthful Conſort play: 
Slow, from the Plain, the melting Dew, 
To kiſs the Sun-Beams, climbing, roſe, 

And bore ſweet Odours, upward as it flew, 
To guide their balmy Influence from the Foes ; 

Still ſome freſh Zephyr fann'd the fragrant Vale, 

And till a thouſand mingled Sweets roſe with the Spicy Gale : 

Along the Mountain's ſteep, but blooming, Side, | 
The creeping Vine and ſcentful Myrtle ſpread ; 
On the Rock's Margin, high, with frightful Pride, 5 
The overhanging Palm the Winds defy'd, 
And rais'd in dang'rous State its branchy Head : | 5 
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13 A winding Riv'let roll'd its pebbly Way; 
Delighted, through th' enamel d Vale to ſtray, . 
It a flow Paſſage into Jordan found : - 
High, on either Side the Brook, - 
A rip'ning Harveſt bent her Golden Head, 
Bow'd to invite th' expected Reaping hook, 
And waving wanton o'er. its airy Bed, 
Sadly, at Diſtance, pleas'd their Sight, whoſe Taft A ſhou'd have fed. 


All this fair Proſpe& with am Eye, 
The Thought-afflifted: Gideon faw from high; 
Happy enough, had This been af his View: 
But, Oh! he ſaw the Camp of Midian too! 
Proudly ſpread in warlike Awe, 
Death's whole collected Pomp at once he ſaw: 
A mingled Horror glitter d from below, 
Blew Tents, and Red and White, at Diſtance ſeen, 
Varied the Landskip with a threat'ning Show, 
And gleamy Swords and Lances glow'd between, 
And fill'd with terrible Delight the — Scene. 
14 Here and there, high-mettled Steeds _ | 
Bound looſe in wanton Exerciſe, and neigh along the Meads; 
15 In other Parts the Scyth-arm'd Chariots driv'n, 
Wheel round each other with well-praQtis'd Skill, 
Forming future Schemes to kill : 
Swift ev'ry Way they wind, at Signals giv'n, 
And open wide, and cloſe again at Will; 
| Their brazen Wheels with Din the Vallies fill, 
And ſhoot their clatt'ring Echo's up the Hill : 
Then all at once, with yet more thund'ring Noiſe, 
16 The torturd Drums and ſpritely Trumpets, join d, 
Proudly proclaim the waking Conquror's Joys, 
And ſwell their ſavage Triumphs up the Wind: 

17 Then from his Bench, enrag'd, young Gideon leap'd, 
With Doubt and Shame and Grief and Anger torn ; 
Has God, till now, ſays he, his Promiſe kept, 

And does he ſee us thus at laſt o'erborn > 
Why, thou immortal Leader of our Race! 
Why are thy Bleſſings heap'd upon this Land > 
The Milk and Honey of thy promis'd Grace, 
Flow, *tis true, o'er all the Place: | 
But, oh! they flow to our Deſtroyer's Hand: 
And muſt it ſtill be thus?— And can no Way be found? 
Said I, 20 Way? Diſhoneſt Sound! 
There can, there muſt, there ball! This calling Yoke, 
Which haughty Midian will not eaſe, 
May, when God and Iſrael pleaſe, 
From off our Necks, at one reſolving Stroke, 
Be ſtrongly ſhook, or bravely broke! 
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= But 


5 GIDEON; 0; + 


os 74 owe? bat Hand ſhall: guide hb Blow? WRT 
Heartleſs, our Tribes indulge their at 59 954 707 RHO A 
- Half with Treach'ry aid the Foe, 1 5156 ens "03 e eig 


And, falſe to Heav'n and Us, th' Invader tied are. Oni dr YON B 3k 
The other Half who hold their Country dear, ' bie Tecno 00 AH 
Doubting God's Help, becauſe tis ſlowly now. 
Wiſh well for Conſcience, and ſubmit for Fears rt 
18 Now were ſome boundleſs Power a general Bliss??? . 
Nay, what indeed does Iſrael want, e ni 
The Kings about us with uncurb'd Command. 
Timely directing, ſave their Lang.. 


We too were once with Monarchs bleſyd, and: — in chair _ 
Now falſely aiming to be ſafely Great, wn i ok 0 2 799: 
Our boaſted Freedom has enſlav'd our State! "Fort wet-3 ! 7 
In Governments where all aſpire, and none croogh © Choice _ 
| There, indeed, the balancd State, Ts; Palos Sor. 
Will ſeldom feel a Tyrant's Weights 19 oils al | 


But Strength, ſo ſhard, ſhall melt in 1 ah eee Drs et 
And noiſy Conteſt, weak ning Power, the general _ _ bs 203 Lal 
Is there a Man throughout all {frael's Names, 3077 ! 
Who dares not, Hand to Hand; aſſault a Foe? 
Singly, All are free and brave : "Pa 
Together, but one Coward and one Slave! 
Since each united, ſep'rate Worth difclaimss FIG Bf 
Why look we deep th' apparent Cauſe to know ? 4% Han. 
We to defective Rule our Miſ'ries owe; : —- 92 91 
Once led by Lions to our Foes, we did like Lions prey, 
Now led by Sheep, we're Sheep as well as They! 


He ſpoke, and with a ſwift and manly Stride, 
Approach'd the Mountain's ſteepy Side; 
Sternly, awhile, he downward bent his Eyes, 
Then, on a ſudden, as new Paſſions riſe, 
Roll'd them, upbraiding, to the guiltleſs Skies : 
High beat his warm and wiſh-diſorder'd Heart; 
His Boſom 5 with wild Deſires, . en with the Smart. 


While thus in buſy Silence fixd he gaz d, 

The cleaving Heav'ns with ſtreamy Brightneſs blaz d: 
Panting, his tongueleſs Terror won d have ſpoke, 
But as he view'd the yawning Chaſm, amaz d, 


ü Cloſe at his Heels a burſting Thunder broke, 3 
1 And hiſſing Light ning ſindg d his Hair, and vaniſh d with the Stroke. 
þ He turn'd, and in his late left Station ſaw, 


Beneath the Oak, a Youth divinely fair, 
Sitting like ſome familiar Friend: Some Part ner of his Care! 
. pPenſive, he lean'd his Head on his left Hand ; 
BH His ſmiling Eye ſhed Sweetneſs, mix'd with Awe, | 
His Right Hand, with a milk-white Wand, ſome Figure ſeem d to draw! 


* namekelt Grace nl Ratict'®-thicugh his aß nod el 


And o'er his Shoulders looſely flows Mi bereue! Hair? 007 bind 1190 


As Gideon, wond'ring, toward the Stranger _ | 


The Heavenly Viſitor approach'®% eo)! 055 emol 
Hail ! brave Youth, he cryd, All Ha!? e 


Thou Staff of Iſrael 10 Her appointed „ BY 207 an tn 2 
O'er yon gay Hoſt Thy Sword ſhall: ſoon prevail?! 6 - 
Hope boldly ; God will fight om Gidronts'Side: 1 Gold! 
Whoe'er thou art, the Hero, ſad, reply dd. 
Who know'ſt fo well th' unhappy Gies Name.. 
Wou'd thou cd * tell, ſinee God CO ron 919 


19 How comes it, he permits my Country's Shame? Auer! 


— W 4 
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Where is the ſaving Rod of Moſes nod 

Or, where the Force of Foſpud's warlike Hand? ben) 34% 3:4 

Fain wou'd we now diſcern, biitiknow-not how, 
That Foe-preventing Cloud by Dt.... 
oy my Night, ee 2 LE Helo 4390s 10: 


What needed all this Waſte of Winlen "> a 
Since here, ſcarce ſeated, we muſt fall at laſt ? 
Why, out of Pharaoh's Graſp, was Iſrael won, 
And the Red-Sea miraculouſly paſt? ?? UNLESS 
Since thus our Lot's for Riz caſſ . 0 : 404 
Methinks, more aobly wretched twou'd appear, | 
To be in Egypt Slaves than bere “ 
Since God forſakes Us, ow,” why did He choſe, | 
And call us His at firſt? 
By Bleſſings paſt, now doubly:curſt: f 
Falſe Hopes do Men to their own Loſs amuſe! 
Better ne'er u, a Bliſs than ſoon to'loſe + X 
As for my ſelf, fain wou'd I credit thee; "Ip 
Long, my fond Wiſh has ſnatch'd at all, thou now has promis'd me ! 
But void of Means to undertake the warm, the ſparkling Aim, 
The Curb of Fortune keeps my Courage tame; 
Of all our Tribe the pooreſt Race is mine, 
And of that pooreſt Race the meaneſt, I: 
Be it ſuppos'd, that I incline 
The Lot of War to try 
Where is my Power, my Intereſt, my Fn 2 
20 Will Jael's haughty Tribes be led by « one wont a Name? 


The Angel interrupting here, * 5 reply d: 
Has not Iſrael God defy'd > 
If, from affronted Heaven, th' et Race 
Hope loſt Aſſiſtance, and won'd ſtill prevail, 
Why have they broke God's Laws? Declin'd His Grace? 
And poorly bow'd to Aſbtaroth and Baal? 
Were Theſe the Gods, who from th' Egyptian Land, 
Freed their loſt Fathers with unhop d Succeſsꝰ 
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»Tuirt Fc batte Walls condufted them to Tdumed's Strand, 
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Their Guide too, der the pathleſt Wilderneſs! 

And gave directive Power to Moſer Wanda 

The proud Attempts of hoſtile Earth to chock, 

And govern Heav'n with its commiſſion d Beck: 108 
With liquid Rills of melting Rock, to ſtream the ſprings Land: t. 


To draw down Manna on the barren Sand. 1 
And ſave and bleſs them with a mighty Hand? 1 
Since ſtubborn, weak and inſolent, for empty Idol's — Fol i nods as oor $ 


Their Articles with Heaven they dare to break: 
Since Heav'n's Vicegerent's gentle Voke from their proud Netks tey bas 

What vain Preſumption bids them judge it fit, | 

God, ſo provok'd, ſhou'd ſtill permit. 

That they who flight the Covenant, hou'd reap the Benefit 855 et. 

But thou wou dſt ſay, They now repent at laſt; won gw Þ 

That ſadly conſcious of their Error paſt, 
Groaving i in Anguiſh of their Souls, their Eyes to Heav'n aye caſts; * 

How ſmall th' Attonement! and how great the 1 106 | 


Yet it ſuffices that they late begin . my 
To quit the Paths they've too long wand'red 10 5 
Unutterably Glorious! God difdains, ' A 10 


To feel a Pleaſure in his Creatures Paint; 
Gracious, he pztzes their complaintful Woe, 

And wills, that they ew Proofs of Mercy take 
From Him, to whom ſo many old they o-we: 
Men, who leave God, but their own'Bliſs forſake. 
I therefore his Ambaſſador am ſent, "Ef £5 
To warn Thee, Gideon, of his high Intent: | 
Boldly reſolve and ſafely undertake z « 

Hail! Heav'n's illuſtrious inftrumentt 
Thou ſhalt r all thoſe Ends on which thy Thoughts were © bent 


Gideon ſigh 4 ad, and d graceful ſhook his Head ; 
Heedful to queſtion e re He well believ'd i 
So ſtrange a Meſſage, tho from Heav'n receivd; 
The deep-diſcerning Nuncio plainly read 
Each Scruple in bis arguing Fancy bred. 

Bring me, brave Youth! from yon abandon'd Seat, 
That Gourd of Wine, and let me taſte thy Meat : 
Gideon with joyful Diligence obey'd, 
And humbly at his Feet a Napkin 1 58 

And neatly on it laid 
His little ſtore of Wine, and Fleſh and Bread: 

Yet half amaz'd at what he did, 

My Lord, ſays he, who ſuch high Things reveals, 
Stoops not, I know, to taſt of mortal Meals; 
The Food of Angels is not Fleſh of Kid: 


21 But learn, reply'd the glorious Gueſt, from this Conſent to know, 


Men to Heav'n's Myſteries Faith implicite owe | 
I | - Let 
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And that was working Providence which ſome call'd Ge Deſre : 


Let the Fe ſafficez nor Renſön's Eye ors 5 e 

With dang'rous Keenneſs ſeek the darken'd Why t | 19389 HW een 2 
Where God has ſaid, Ill have it M mogolt 1 ons ro 

All curious Inquiſition muſt be ſpar'd, he: zobiohid 9700] 

And nothing ſought beyond what ſtinds declard; 16202 sig ©? 021 


Be not in humane Ignorance, too ſerupulouſly ova, ich age © 
Revd that obedient Faith is Man's «beſt Sacrsfiee. OO 
He (aid, and gently ſtretching out his Hand, 
Touch'd the ſpread Napkin with his ſnowy Wand; 


A 


As from huge Furnaces the vap'ry/Stream- 1 GH 


Mounts thick, and widens in expanded _" ? 
So, while the Angel his laſt Warning ſpoke, 
At the watch'd Summons of the Wand's ſoft Stroke 3 $433; 20;; 
A ſpouting Flame from the dry Fa eee 
And coverd and conſum'd the humble Store; ; 1 Alt 31 
Lovely the Fire roſe, whirling, mix d with Smoke, 
Folding in glorious Volumes, oer and oer, 

And upward on a curling Cloud the mounted Angel bore : : 
Gideon lock d after him, and won d have ſpoke ; 

While, raviſh'd with the fierce Delight, he ſaw him gently ſoar, 
Till bored to give the dazling Proſpect oer, 

His * in wat ry Sadneſs, wept the Nils __ felt no e 


Muſing a-while, and dumb with 4 Sulpenſe, | 
Thus loud, at laſt, his Wonder broke its Way; 


Immortal God! whoſe Honours high Defence, 
Thy own Almighty Hand cou'd beſt diſplay: 


Thy Hand! beneath whoſe angry Graſp, whole Worlds wou'd melt away; be 


Can it be poſſeble, to one, like Me 
Without Deſert, of no Degree, 2750 
It hou'd be left to draw the Sword for Thee: 1 80 
But wond'rous, ever, were thy Ways! 
All Means are equal in thy ſovereign Hand: 
And all Things poſſible where Man _ n'v85H- 6 
His Maker's wiſe Command: 
Why ſtand I then to weigh Decrees I 5 fuſs : 
'Twas holy Flame, I find, that did inſpire + 
My Soul's ungovernable Fire; 


Hence then, with Apprehenſions and Delays, 
Hence, with all doubted Want of humane Skill: 
That God who made us for his Praiſe, 
Can mould us to his Will. 


While he yet ſpoke, from Ophra's neighb'ring Walls, 
A winding Horn, in ſhort and ſudden Calls, 
Invades his Ear with high and hoarſe Alarms, 
And from the Town a mingled Tamult ſwarms, 
Of every Rank, all Ages, weak and ſtrong, 
Flowing in Tides of Uproar thick along: 

2 D 
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| Confus dy arm d, and more confasWly:led; 5 won 57 Au Wines, 911 . 
They ſeem'd with eager Thyeatwangs to purſue tir un wortzneh VV 

A Party, which along the Mountain '$.S3ds 53k NY bis! eg het) s 
In More Diſorder fled. _ isi! 9d in 011 1 npri evorgo IA 
Gideon in haſte to his near. Houſe withdrew; 17 bac 42d 3dgnot c boA 


There, with a Spear, his warlike Hand * 2 ng Suso ni 100 80 
And overtook the Crowd, and follow'd db foe oi Weid nf 10s“ 


* f 12 1 i / "* 2% : "+ BY a «} [1 
iboazH art 700 n: 2199 4 1511 DIE] 9 


This was a Party, which frem/Midix's Camp, a Vw 0 bauoT 
Had in the cov'ring Dusk of v tit 29060107 994 no e 
To climb the Mountain, ſilent and unſpyd ;: bus 
And there, till Dawn of Day „ With cloſe 2 Nel kit 19.30 A lil, 00 
'Gainſt op'ning of the Gateb;; Expecting lie, oO nt” D 02164 32013 38 
mong the craggy Heights and-Buſhes * 210 * mon mti anmmogt 4 
Hopeful, that like a Deluge pouring in jn wine £06 
* by Surprize, might force a Town, ne Siege wou'd flowly' Win: " 00.2 
But Joaſh, early riſi ing every Day, 05 ο va euohioig N! DI 
Took Pleaſure to behold Ache N buo!2 gaihuo g no e bat 
To watch the firſt faint Shoots of Twilight play, mid ne b $007 wer} 
And Night's diſſalving Shades melt ſoft ae : en oc div L dives in 
He, while a fragrant Walk he meant to take“ D oi big 01 ,n i 
Round the known ——— beg nw Ri fa 
And little dreamt of ſuch a neighb ring Harm : 
From the Hill's Brow diſcern' d the Points of pm} b bas QUITE pol 
Suſpiciouſly, in {ſloping Amhuſh bent Net 16 ol en 
And heard the ruſtling Buſhes ſhake along the green Deftent 18888 
His grave Experience ſoon found Cauſe of _ Ne IC bein HA nwo vd! 
And from his near and happy ſeated Farm, 1 7 ⅛ðâà TG hee 
Had timely giv'n the Town this ſtrong cit 211003 ting 5d i ng 
Prevented, the diſcover d Ambuſh roſe, hol Lon 19 ali o | 
And ſwift retreated down the craggy Hill of 8b on Bol. od board 11 
Gideon, whoſe Breaſt expected Glories fili hs 7 244 
Doubly inſpir'd to be ſo near his Foes, Neth ai M dne ingot LEA 
Wing'd his ſwift Feet with Heav'n's remember Will, e Vs bal 
And now, nigh-reaching, gain'd _ Oye" 160. ” 72199 0 22 | 
22 Oreb, a Midi an * of 8 Fallen! bib 382 mn ne da e 
Who led this Party on their bold Deſigg ggg 
Deeply touch'd with Rage and Shame a6tls bo 
Had labour'd earneſtly to ſtop their Flight, 8 1117 302“ 
But neither Blows nor Pray'rs con'd now incline + 
His ſcattering Files to bear the Hebrews\Sight.”''! 
_ Mov by a brave and princely Mind, 
He let the ruſhing Numbers paſs him by, 
And march'd, ſecurely flow; behind: ? ik 
Oft looking back with heedful.Eye : 3 
Himſelf an Ar my while his People fly! ron dan tian: wer! 
He, when he found himſelf too nearly preſt, Aae 
Turn'd ſudden, in a ſteep and winding Way, n 


Where ſcarce two Men with Care cou'd walk n-breaſtyi/ {bit oo inet 
. 
* 2 ; | Such 


ITY 


Such hard ns narrow 4 350 1 8 gf m 511 15A _ 


15711 


And jutting Rocks, and frightful Steeps hung tr cer * 1154115 „ 2 
Since, like a timerous Herd, ſays he, on O ard ruſh aways: % 


Nor bluſh in Arms tlieir teteigu to betrat 


ne, 


Let them enjoy their Safety; ud her i, iir! 
Twere but more welcome, were it gainfd-in;a-midre:toble Way- vd {iii bak wt 
”Tis now Their Shame that ſhook by Fear, their Duty they aalen, now ud | 
'Twere Mine, ſhou'd I to puniſh it, my proper Charge reject , 11 

Tis a King 8 glorious Buſineſs to Prote&. / TAETTON 032 1 9}0] 0) bir: bnA ; 

23 He faid : And o'er an Angle of the Futli bn; 2 1309 „ ii f 1 

Obſerv'd a tott ring Cliff which 0 mort 2nidogorages neal” ; | 

Broke by long-drenching Rains and 'wintry W 78 tir wo) $43 26 bomb | | 

It pendant 'twixt a Promontory's Ends die od) o Uob long nnr int eg 7 3 


Nods aweful o'er the forky ped, d pedro, Gownmard tends. vw} ods bro 
High to the Rock that props it, he afeendsy0: 7 bow no 1109 


Long, to the vaſt unwieldy Weight, with ſtruggling a dum. 10 HN 
* down, at laſt, a-croſs the Path, the e . een ni di 6697 
Gideon, who juſt approach'd it as it fell  2icf 20rnn 0 3 


Strides back, amaz'd, and ſcarce believ'd bis Sight Lid 
Whoe'er thou art, he cry'd, thou tim it well z 15 
And ſure, to do thy envied Courage right. Oy 65 
He who ſo bravely flies, wou d nobly figbt! een . 
Scarce hid heſpoke, when with a threat ning Spear, 550 
1 Down on the Bulwark Rock, Prince Oreb leapt: 
Hebrew, ſays he, thou art not ſafe ſo near, 
M Retire, this Paſs will be too ſtrongly kept: /- 
Speaking, aloft he ſnook his Death - armd Lance, 
1 And high againſt the Foe preſents his Shield. 
The ſlow- deſcending Crowd-now -ſcarce advance, 
_ But from the rugged Steep in ſpiral Line, 
Aid and aſtoniſh'd at the fierce Delign;; | A 8 BY l 
Stand gazing at the Wonder they beheld }. '. ' at . _ 
q Dreadfully bright his gilded Armour ſhone's ;' it 
a O'er his left Thigh a crooked Sword declin'd ;. 
4 A feath ry Plume, high from his Helmet roſe, |. 
And looſely gay, wav'd warlike in the Wind: 
Crimſon and mingled black in flowing Rows; 
Severely charming to his diſtant Foes : - 
Of all the Preſs, Gideon alone comes on, 
The reſt in ſafe Defiance, ſhout behind-z _ 
24 And thick as Hail, hurl Jav'lins down in vain, 
Which clatt'ring on his Shield, rebound and tremble back again 


Gideon, who long obſerv'd th' unequal War, | 
And bluſh'd to ſee it baſely wag d from far: 
Lifting his Arm, to ſtay their Darts, gave Sign that he alone. 
Wou d make the Hazard now his own! 
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a All held their Hands and Oreb ſmiling;' tes: nonter bers ran dou? 

| 0 The threat ung Hebrew near him raw. 5 70 far 1: bits 250.77 mono bn 
4 Iilll cautious to prevent His ſwift Advance, =! 57) or dt 20” 
4 With well-direed Aim, he poiz'd and*hurl'd his beamy Lane: 1 10/7 

a Downward the Champion ſhrinks. his watchful _ Jt +; EP 5 0 19.1 

4 And harmleſs by, the whizzing; Weapon _ 15159 oa 91007 70d 510 
'I But wou'd:not:ymiſs/his Station too ĩ RO on att 
4 Deep in the craggy Path it Entrance found, iT; 5 1 511 Den! N S en 
4 And mad to loſe th' important Wound, Rt rotor eos ft 
== Jarrd upward, as it ſtood erect, and quiver d in the S „791 
4 Gideon approaching from beneath the Rock, T5 get s ie 
* Aim'd at the tow'ring Prince an upward ne, d not 4 201d 
q ; The failing Target yielded to the Shock, Nöte k ri 3::nb a IT 
Wo And the (wift-ent'ring Spear broke ahuveving through, mot gf 150 tows 207 
1 Half out, his Sword, the dreadful Oreb dre i 
4 When Fortune interpos'd a ſtrange Event. Swan Ags d o Nac! 
4 And check d th' impatient Speed his Ardour lent: FFC 


For the ſurpriz d Aſſaulter from below, 

Pulling to diſengage his faſten d Spear, D £ e oN 

Oreb, with both his Hands, through prudent Fear; Lens And hin? 

Grip d faſt th endanger d Stield with timely een it not iv 

And Gideon, tugging for his Spear, at length, 789 0 

Help'd by the Staff's Reſiſtance Kirongly graſp'd, 159 „ öl! 
Swift climb'd the Rock, and reach d his'Foe's Howl his arme Body aſp 91852 
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To Heav'n a thund'ring Shout the Hebrews unt: Wed erf! vid 
Pleas'd and ſurpriz'd at the unhopd Event: en e ene 
The Champions join'd, the Shield is now thrown by, | jo 
Lab'ring, they ſtrive each other's Weight to lift;  Prigge daft ba 
In grappling ſtretch, their welknit Limbs they wry's | ö wlll odT 
Now with a ſpringy Force, in ſtarting Rage, 
Their nervous Arms they diſengage : ok 
Then, as again, they thund'ring- meet. 
Strike out, with tripping Aim, mar ſin wy Feet; 
Ott with new and ſubtle Drift, 
Nimbly, from Side to Side, their Hold they ſhift ; ; 
Fiercely attempting, and avoiding ſwift. 
Toiling, they drag and heave, and twiſt and ſtrain; ; 
And practiſe all their Slights, but all in vain : 
| Fiercely provok'd by long Delay, 
And bent their utmoſt Vigour to diſplay, 
A laſt ſtrong Effort terribly to make, 
With Feet firm fix d, and ſtretch'd- out Arms, they join in mutual Shake - 
Sudden, they feel the Rock beneath them quake, 
Rotten, the ſtony Stage begins to break, 
And groaning to ſuſtain the ſtruggling Weight; 
juſt in the Height of their contending Arts, 
Pendant the ſlaty Cliff cracks loud, and ſplits in two huge Parts; 
25 One Piece fell upward, and one down the Streight : 
Backward, at once, th' uncloſing Warriors fall, 
And quit the Conteſt with reluctant Hearts: | Gideon, 


fe de ——— .. —̃ 
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| Gideon, while, lay ſtunn'd above z Oreb, who downward fll, r 
Roll'd ſeven ſteep Paces e er his Feet he _ 8 ANN; 
And riſing, wonder'd, he eſcap'd ſo well: 7 
Then, recolle&ing how this ſudden Chance, 7 
-ij ' Had broke the Pſs which he — 7 ti: Bets vib gone 
And laid it open to his Foe's Advance; 
Convinc'd, that now twere Toil in vain, 
Shou'd they, thus ſtaid, purſue his flying Train, 
Swift as the Tiger bounds, he leaps away, 
Light, and regardleſs where his Paſſage lay ; 
Till neaf behind he hears a ſwelling Shout, 
Then, ſtopping ſhort, looks unreſolv'd about, 
Till in the Mountain's hollow Side, he marks a dusky Cave, 
And enters there with glad Surprize, his future Hopes to ſave. 


As rapid Currents choak'd by Float and Mud, 
Stopp'd for a Time, grow fill, and ſmooth their Flood; 
But when ſome Chance has clear'd th* obſtructed Way, 
With ten-fold Force renew their ſweepy Sway. 
So, when the Hebrews ſaw the Paſſage free, 
In headlong Cataract down the Steep they guſh'd, 
And in rude Flow, faſt by the Cavern ruſh'd, : - 
* 1 Hopeleſs, that Oreb cou d fo near them be. © © 
To the Hill's midmoſt Verge, at laſt, they came, 
Where a broad Terras, form'd by Nature, ſpread, 
And round the Mountain rear d a penſile Plain; 
Hither, by vain Purſuit, the Hebrews led, 
Beheld th' eſcaping Foe the Valley gain, 
And ſafely there in rallying Ranks make Head; 
While, at a Diſtance, croſs the forded cron 95 
Detachd from Midiaus Camp, they Squadrons view d, 
From whoſe bright Weapons flaſh'd a diſmal Gleam; 
Form'd, they advance, as Men who right conclude, 1 
That by the diſtant Noiſe they heard, their Party. flics were e 
26 Gideon, who found it. prudent to retreat, Mo Get atone: 
With his mix'd Train reclimb'd the ſteep dne | 
And ſlowly marching with unwearied Feet, 3 
Examin'd every Cavern as he went: al 
From that in which Prince Oreb lay, ſudden, an entring. Be. A " 
With Eyes caſt back, all trembling, outward flew z 
Cloſe at their Heels came dreadful Oreb too, bid 
By Nature always eager to purſue; 
But when he Gideon ſaw and knew, E 
He ſheath'd his Sword, and with a graceful Smile, Rt 
Not oft, ſays he, this Sword in vain, 1 SE os LS ni be; 
Now learning firſt to yield, tis beſt I yield to Jon: 


93 


The gen'rous Hebrew, bowing mild, reply d; 
Fortune not always bleſſes the moſt Brave, 

She might have robb'd me elſe of Power to ſave, 
And turn d the Vi&'ry on my Pris ner's Side: 


% * 
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As if the Congueſt were not crown'd without the EVE — f qaifdo!! 3251 


And there's a Kind of mournful Eaſe in Change of dir. 5 by 10 ; ci / 


Oe heads * — — — 


* 
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While they were bene nd ning God, 11 yo) * 78 95 


Moroſely inſolent, and rudeſ tung, : id 1 4d 095 Non Pio 


Was gath'ring round them for a gaping View i! boo th bog 


A ſecond Chance diverted the wild Throng, - "7 = - 3 Aci BSH 
For ſome, who newly ſearch'd the Cavern mand, A #38 o ngo i bisl ba. 


Return d, and ſhouting, with them drag d along 3 * ab na) 


Ten wretched Slaves, whom there 8 they toutd 4 + 6:7 eee bode 


Poor Fugitives, of ancient Canaar's jc] > nyo e ft 25 tw? 


Once happy Owners of the promisd Land- | 211018891 bg l. 
Till forc'd to give th' invading Hebrews Place, | © Lol on HT 
They now liv'd Subject to theirs barſhiCommand: | 0 1 1 Tt 


Severely us d, and tir d with Length of WoW. 


The new. found Ten had from their Maſters run, ; pPelg- i een 219905 
Drawn by the Nearneſs of the general Foe, | Eu 

To meditate Eſcape, and Slay' ry un: vo ds 2 b fl | 15 Teh of 
They might, perhaps, with Midian join'd, be the fy 3 om” * h een 
Worſe than they were, they knew they con'd not be: 77 - DI. 1 


* 


When to the Town the noiſy: "ER e SH RWOD. 812. : rel] 6 i 18 
Return d with Shouts, their Triumph to 5 e e e e 
Shouts ! the Voice of proud Suceeſ s: 
Th' aſſembled Elders o'er the City- Gate | ' 
Were met, and ſat in grave Debate, n © 9 2117 


1 : 7 ; 
— 8 R . . * 1 6 
r ern enn A 
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On Matters which concern d the Gd, of 67850 Üttle date de dae bat 


3 * LOTT EIS "1 8 EM =o 
Full in the Centre hoary Joaſh YARD Ef Dt C001 i en gc 


And therefore thought beſt qualify' d to wow Orbers Wat: Ji bond ov awd 


And what their Pris'ner Oreb did to daß tit Deut. 8 4444.4 


But never bow'd the Knee Himſelf to Afttareth or Bad. . 
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Seven was their Number, and they <hoſe to ſie © | " 
In Form of a Half-Moon, whoſe Points were ia. 15 F 
By two of Levis ſacred Tribe, belt skilfd n n. 1 5 Nl 1. 
To read their Laws in rev'rend Myltr ry writs ©: 7 7 15 litt \ 


Renown'd for Virtue, and reverd l Age: et i 309d oil mort 


21 #, Sy ; Pas > me 


The other Four were Men of Years and Sill, W 


I, 


Fam d Themſelves bt münning W 1901} . 755 
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To theſe the Crowd their ten Bieter bat bmi nigtt beim 25 N 
And tell where found, and on whit HT bent; tion winch ba 
To theſe they alſo ſhow the captive King © D. off *: os 01349 binimess 
Loud in all Ears, they Gao Btaifes ing; Nel v 
Tell what they ſaw, how far thiey' , weht e oe - 


„ 
2 * 2 . * £ 2 5 * 5 I of , A % - % 4 1 
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Slow role Eliakim, the Town's Hig h Prieſt; -* 3 Won) of nor 19 ] 
The ruling Levite and the Ketlate's ay © , e 5 Oo eig l = f 944 
A Man who dard, in Zeal to HeaY'h,' "MY ae A] . 
Religion loſt, and Hebrem Fame eres d? neee 

He well remember d, while he yet gon. Wade av 


How God enabled I/ael to prevail 3 £17 Dom ods . id ert . Ng 3 To 
And figh'd to ſee th' ungrateful people fail, Win 3 


3 | 2 


ls, Wont CE ITO * 


Ne of 7 1 SRI N EL. 


Bleſs'd be our Father's God, ſays he, this Day: E 9300 26w US H Us == 
That God to whom we owe our All; to whom We Nothing pups | overt] ,2nr10 
Gideon ! Methinks I feel thy Father's Joys * 07 O £ 70 es 0 5 boi 10 
O! May thy blooming Glories-never fade: 7 24 09001] £12118 o nods UM 
No Envy ſure, will his Juſt Honours — 0019 2520 9570 nivel bnA 
Whom his lov'd Country's Good ſo ſdon, fo nobly, "ey enployt 2 442171 31 200guortT 
The Prince, your Captive by the Right of War; l Une ot Born 


rn 


* 


Diſpoſe of at your ſafe Diſcretion's' Choice jn =) 11 nah 1 
And ſince we all alike your Debtors are.. = 
Accept Our Thanks as from the general Voice: d [| 
Go on and proſper; Heav'n ſhall bleſs thy Aim; z 2 | 
This but the Dawning of thy future Fame : ov 1 9 OH i 
For Jon, (and then he turn'd- to Canaan's trembling Sons) 9 een uA 1 
- Known Cuſtom points us to your mournful Let: Ow __ : 
Since every Slave who from his Maſter runs bug 
Dies, whether guilty of ore Crimes, or nete. 9018) 
He ſpoke; and bending toward the other Seatettts 
Ask d if he utter'd more than as They meant: 44 
And then diſtinctly, his firſt Words repeats ; e 061 S409 752 Nede 
And all the Elders roſe at once, to teſtify opal er Hom} e bai A de 
| longs deen tot n eg vd bigigh out el 
Gideon, whoſe Heart, tho brave, oo Pi „ n, e HODTEG Sil; 9463 1.0 
And ſhard in all the Woes he cou'd not Heal. e don heel nodT 
Thought the Slaves Sentence too ſevere; OO EI 5d 
And bowing, graceful, ſpoke theſe Words ſo loud; that all might hear 2 ONE. 
Who, reverend Fathers, after this will flag i in Hohour's Chaſe? bo 70 


The Prize ſo glorious, and ſo ſhort the Race: fl wo aT 
Too much you pay me, for too little won: 


If but to do our Duty claims ſuch Praiſe; | 1 903 02 dn vd A UT 

For, what has Gideon further done? LOOT 127 079 Vo 

We live, I fear, in unperforming 8 = 110% 8 nl 3A 

But your Applauſe, perhaps, is meant'to raiſe Zh nei b b 

A future Worth by previous A x | : IS y ror? eH¹¹,h 

If ſo, my conſcious Hope ſhall keep me dumb; OY EOS: FTCIO nA 

I take your preſent Thanks for Actions yet to come. 18 1 ; 97 Y 1984 

One Cauſe, however, pardon me if 1 preſume to Plead, O12 Bit en il 
I cannot wiſh to ſee theſe Wretches bleed: 5 05 on i * 9175 


Who knows what Hardſhips their unhappy state 72003 19.0 n CHIC: bol JUG 
N il eil VILE FLEE BY 
Had try d their Patience with, cer yet they: fled? 1 3 I 
X 
- 


Death may in happy Men create a Dread, : = == 2090 bigw 27 
But the cold Grave is Mi ries reſtful Bed: 0077 e Vit ann 9 TH 

There are Oppreſſions of ſuch monſtrous Weight, (I VOUS £4 5 bn 
That 'twere a happy Freedom to be n ee Sc 74" el 7 
If Theirs were ſuch, you miſs your prime intent, b. 119 q (3:12 i | "7 
And give them Bliſs inſtead of Puniſhment. | * + n $ + ive Þ "21 - 
Judge not, I pray you, that  misbehave, OY N 220 U 
Or pride my ſelf, or think you Favours owe; e 


Becauſe for theſe poor Men! Mercy c crave : 1 1 . 


— OLDEON: 6, 7 


Thee! Herſelf was Once a eas; art ee? e 
Grant, Heav'n ! She never may ozein = &, 1 
Or find a Moſes or a God to ſave : 
If then our Fathers found it hard the Yoke to undergo, 
And having once been unoppreſs d and free, 
Thought it their Glory and their Right to fly from Slavery, 
Inſtruct me Rev'rend Rulers ! | why. theſe Men, 
Won in the Caſe, which was all Iſrael's ther, 
"© -... Shou'd merit Death for daring to deſiagg f 
w noble Search of — which firſt * e ſhine? o x 


He ala; approving Joaſh mird with pride, 
And heard with kindred Joy, his Offspring bleſt: . 
Elialim, with weak, but willing Stride, few mot} | 9 
And Hands uplifted, which his Zeal expreſt, 3 
Came forward, and to bluſhing Gideon, cry'd, em tA 
Cloſe let me preſs Thee, to my Hope-warmi'd' Breaſt: 
No narrow Bounds of Cuſtom, Int reſt, Will, 
Shall cer confine the Reach of Gideon s Soul; 

28 A Mind ſo ſpacious and ſo clear a Skill, 

Is ſure defign'd by Heav'n for wide Control: 
O! take the pardon'd Slaves, thy Mercy's Prize: 
Thou plead'ſt too juſtly to be heard in vain : 
Their Fate, henceforth, in Thy own Boſom 1 
And as thy Servants, all the Ten retain. 
What happier can they wiſh, or hope to be? h 
Thou ſav'ſt their Lives, and now they live for Thee. 


Th' Aſſembly roſe, and the Remains of Day 
Were in triumphant Paſtime nois'd away. | 1 
At length fill Night her ſolemn Influence. ſhed,. 
And dew-drench'd Sable wrapt the Mountajn's Head: 
Sleep's heavy Drag the Rage of Joy depreſt, PPP 
And weary Tumult huſh'd herſelf to Reſt: ra . = e 
But Gideon's active Mind was broad awake. 
His new-gain'd Honours, and the Angel's Hail, | J Fae PIR» 
Suffer'd Him no Reſt to take! 1 
But led him penſve O er the Gronnds through Nights « opacous vel; 5 
2g Wand 'ring, at laſt, he reach the —_——_— ..... 
Weſtward, upon the Mountain's Edge it ſtood, 5 208 
1 Where a nem Hill in terraſs'd Stages role, . — 
'F And did a circly Pyramid compoſe, : 


0 Whoſe ev'ry Stage was a ſmall Tep' rate e Wood; - 
* The lowermoſt, planted thick with baleful Each, BEE 
1 Cou'd with brown Horror quench the Glare of Noon, 


But now from Night a deeper Dusk it drew: 

The fun' ral Cypreſs the next Stage oerſpread; 

The Third, which leſs'ning upward, wanted Room 
For Trees of huge and branchy Head, 


-- The deep ting d Laurel cover d thick with her umbrageous Gloom. 
T | Round 
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Round the ne Edge a climbing Tey. crept, as 5 1 ame | a g me; 
And into buſhy Shade high. den GREEWs N Ar l 
There in dark-tufted Roofs black Rayens ile eg 1 
And Owls, which never Day- ight BSW be 
| Round like a tabled Plain, the laſt high: een 1 1c 


Nouriſh'd one tow'ring Oaks. which Qrongly. ood, 8 eee ee 
The Time-ſwell'd Growth of many 8. periſh'd Age, e 5 1 ; = Sf 
And bore on one proud Trunk a ſpacigus Ven, EE... en 125 1 1 
Down o'er the ſhaded Grove the Giant: Branches bung / wo 15 | 1 : E *. 4 
An ee eee roung thx & Balle.f 2211105 10 $10 1 ere a ju die 
Mov'd by the Wind with murm'ring Sweep chevinns. N 
And blew cool Horror over Gideon Sl ret a bro H bros 50 
From Stage to Stage, broad Steps of half. ee 5 „ 
With curling Moſs and blady Graſs Gergro wn, Yay 1 


noh eff 71 JO 
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Led to the Top, where reign'd this Monarch, Oak; Lat! e . EY 


From the black Boughs hung, melancholy, d lown. . 0 8 t d 
One glimm'ring Lamp, dull'd by its wn thick Smoak, NT . 
Which feebly, thro? a Lantern's Sides, j the bord eh broke. mY 7 3 


By the pale Beams it faintly, ſcattepfl, round, Siva 115 e ET | 
Under this Tree's moſt void and, hollow d Space, ait r 


Gideon diſcern d the Idol of the Place. : 
O'er a round Altar, with green. Foliage | boy bn bci 5 
A wooden Image, with the Sun's .hroad Face, i et 565, : 
_ Grinn'd horrible, and with propos d, Embrace 1 . Eu 1 7 
Stretch'd its thin Arms; with Terrqr- moving ſtate, bt. OD ff 
And round his Head ſharp-gilded Rays mot thick, Wa of Hair, TE IR . 


8871 — 72 7 mo $$ FD 45 


Silent a-while, twixt mingled Grief, and Shame, |, TO We 
This Pageantry of Godhead he beheld. SE Song at otro 
| Atlaſt, enflam'd with bold and-hgly Aim 
How long, ſays he, ſhall Iſrael thus by Baal be Captive held 2. 
How long forget their God, negle& their Fame, 


#4 * we EC FO ; 3 
ret . * h * * i : » 1 4 , a . . 1 
14 

4 


And Stones and Blocks uſurp th'  Almighty's e 


Juſt Heaven ! ev'n 20 I feel thy Forge ioſpjrs; Voce ven [1 
In ſaddain Start of Zeal my Thoughts Us. 3 9 
To burn this Idol, with its own dim F Eire, 11 ; 
It ſhall be ſo ! — Since, by an Angel ſent, D OE til! | my 
Gad has diſclos d his great, Intent, 1 
And ſuffer d me to learn the Cauſe. of, Wrae ael's Parton 25 FR 
30 I cannot better my firſt Blow begin 1 5 . 
Than at the very Root of [/rael's sin. a hes TY . eee 0 
So ſaying, o'er the dusky Paths he back er js W3 1. „ _— hl 
And to an out- built Hovel came z. r eee | 1 
Where for that Night his. nev-gpin'd, Sraancs 140 2 « ) e x 


The Wretches hear him, and miſtake his Aim, 
nd waking ſtart, and rub their Ey tand, trembling a ask his Name. | 


41211 1 
\ * v 186 2. * * y . — 5 N 
7 bo 114 4 | > I 18 f 5 141 ; 


Be huſh'd, he anſwer'd, you've ng;Cauſe of { Fear, Ws: 
None but your Patron Gideon's, here! En aid 
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They kindle with the pendant Lamp, — not now in vain, 


Riſe, and aſſiſt me in a juſt Deſigri,' 715 el gen jb Ion a = 
Or no way dangerous, or the Dang a n BY "IC ane AG v#ud oin 
For you, This done, I ſer you fee? ele oo bob nah 
Vour Lives you already vive to , RC 2972070 fit, 2 
And They deſerve for ever Saves 1th" Rol od, mieten Ele 
Who dare not Much for Grail, And dels b J At! 3 n 500 
Up ruſh the ſummon d Ten With g Eckl, 0 97019) DIe 
Nor weigh, nor queſtion! thi Iutedt? * 20571 Duotq 909 no v10d þ 
Enough for Them, that wy Gideon Weit. oc: 5vo10 bobedt nm 19'0 nw 
From a rough ſtore of Ruſtick inktrumehtb, got 190014, Nin s bn bu 
Which in a Corner of the oval ay, une div HHV ach ye 1 60 * 
To every Hand an Axe their Leader ee Ni) 1% 1011011 loo) wold ba? 


Bid them be reſolute Ad brave: 1 75 801905 | ond 86520 ©? 331A m 


ir WS 8: 


12 


e tet © boni fe tif 

And cautious march'd in ſilent Speed May." % ne 2617 ani 27%, 

© 3 yay SET, #1 &'Þ- ITO ft" Rn | 

In a fair Paſture, bord'ring of their Road, eich N Nee e DJ De 
A Milk-white Ox in grund plenty graz d, = " 0A 2agu0d 23816 od! mo 


Unbroken yet, and i gubrafit of the God, WY HD 402.7 r 2 
Chief of a cho Brick: "Which" J rc "A SINE 0 By 
Him firſt they ſeize, and having bound hit 1 
Drag him hard- ſtruggling and dftpieas d Yong, ” 1 

Moch io c d b enlih wes 
The Slaves, inform'd and heartetd us they TO | 
Are brought at laſt impatient to' the Gtbve'; 3 vt T ; w 26} noboo 


There to a Tree th' unwilling Or they tie, 171 Las e cod Watt 
Then, on the pious Miſchief warmly bent. 45 * E A 5 2 211 0019: 


All with contending E mutation ſtrove, Boa HIUUBQUELL SSH eid DALOT {4 
And labour'd, in Obedience, to outoye - , 
Firſt Baal's polluted Altar dowfi they threw, - 

And ſcatter'd wide the Pieces ev'ry wa 
Next from the jointed Steps with Toil re ow 4 | 3 440 
The maſſy Stones, in high. Baile Pile to n_. {ARON HERD Lu he not wo 
And with them a new holier Altar raife, r 1907 33Þ1C% nl e 

Sacred to a Diviner Pow' r, and rf more exalted} brate. | 
Then to the Idol Form approaching en 
Gideon his Sword in zealous 3 17 > His 2 
Witneſs, he cry'd, Thou dreadful God on hight | AD. 80. lac 0] 
What for thy Sake to this falſe God I do. 335 e e 


Now, Baal, if not quite deaf, hear Gallen Call; | 
If thou rt indeed a God, on me let Al thy Vengeance fa 02 ot DTSHgt bu 
With that he cleav'd the Image at a Blow, HT eie 19312d Joie Og 
On either Side the parted Godhead fell ; 3 . 
The panting Slaves with Expectation well; Ln 2 
Winds cer the Grove ſhrill-ſhrieking Echoes Mow! inan 18 01 8 80 
And all the Demons of the Plate gtoatf@ helptefs from below.” YT ISNT TOE ior: 
mA 333x651}; SOS AS WAY 
Encourag d 57 their Lord, the wenn e en en ee act. 4 
To ſmaller Pieces hew the chippy | God; es 
And on their Altar pile them; to maintain . 
A Fire, which at their Leaders Nod Sins BST. JOY. 1 
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Then up the Hill the waiting Ox they lead, | | 
Even at the Altars Foot te ede 14 
The mounting Fire now blaz d in 2 4 Anon ow NT \V 
When Gideon near him ſpy@54* i 1oteg lt be, ; 11 mY 
An Earthen Bowl left there by Chance, or we NES: 
32 He fill'd it high, and on the hing Blame: 1 akec; Foul 5 u 
Pour d the warm Blood, and ktieeſ'd theſe Words t to Mart ien. © 
O Gracious God ! not ouf mean er ne o 
By this Ablution let all Ihachs Shammm Jt 
Be from this time for ever waſffd' ay, te i | 270 
He ſaid; and (trait a rambling*Thittider roa dj, Nbg b 
And croſs whole Heav'n with e IO embed 
Suddain the dazling Gates of Light atifold; - e af i 1 
And while the proſtrate Hero ricetipors, NOW 2191, t7 J 
A ſhow'ry Luſtre brightefſd' TM ane Trees And gd r #917 fo 15 mori <5 
The living Lights from ev'ry Quarter play,, mu r i n 
And the Grove kindlec ttb Halhing Day i Nd 1 os biwos ol GY 
A. while the Blaze hung o'er ;* bitt by Degtres SHY eqQUID prices) bod, 
Roſe gently, and in Diſtance flow ud, ²y. e o ants ont nog 


«od 


: 936M} 10720H Iron 155 adm re 


Flat the clad aſtoniſh do fell; iI. ne foro 1; 


213 26 es 


* oy 
* 1 a 
Snibne: a 


And drown'd in the eee eee 971119195 ai ellor H 


With Awe-mix'd Pleaſure felt: their Bofomg welds) - CW oil eq] br: 
And as th aſcending Glamiunſeard thei Bye, ebmniodot il 03 Nil) 


Trembling, gaz'd after it to feedthife; n tion) + Sulu 


And wid' ning upward more and unbre, in often dShades i + 
vn-other:wild-they;flare-4c57 en 101, 


Necoveridgy each vn 
Then humbly to their honour'd Patron kneel ; 
Much they want Words their Meaning to declare, 

But more want Patience to forbear ; 
Fain wou'd they, what they well conceive, reveal : 
Phurah, chief among the Ten, 
At laſt thus ſpoke the mo ed: Men. 
Bleſs'd be the God EA eds 5 e 
And all Falſe Gods thus fall before His Face! 
Never did Baal, to vindicate his Name, 
Thus ſpeak in Thunder, and appear in Flame. 
O Glorious Man! thus juſt and Heav'n-approv'd! 
Make us not wretched to be meanly Free- 
Since thou art thus by God belov'd, . 
'Twere to be Cursd to be diſcharg'd from Thee ;- 3 
And to ſerve Gideon and His God is nobleſt Liberty / 
He (aid, and all his Fellows join'd his Prayer, 
And begg'd with pious Tears permitted Stay; 
The gen'rous Hebrew found them worth his Care; 
If you will ſtill be mine, ſays he, von avey WE. 
Happy for you, that you ſo ſoot-diſeern © 
The ſacred Truths, which all are ble who learn. 
Nor ſhall you ſuffer by the Lot yon chuſe, 
Whom God invites, Man ought not to refufe. 
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But let us now, my N Friends, 1 Ni 504 5; 
And finiſh well the Work we well begann 10 Lon 5173 
Mark my Example, and diſpatch with wre mid 1857 v 

So ſaying, round the Oak he ran; 645 vd 919 11 11 
And by the Fire's pale Light, which glimmer wide, 95 i ute 

Saw on that Quarter, which regards the Meſt, 18 
That there the Boughs o erhung the Mountain's 7 | 100 4 0 5 I 
Againſt whoſe cliffy Edge the grovy Terxas Preſs d. POE 

Again his broad well-temper'd Bladę he drew. DS Pu 
And gaſh d with all his Strength ia ere Ts, 
Then with their ſteely 'Axes$,+ two by two, o! 
The Men relieving ſwift alternate Toil, „ ail 10 0 SfHilxnb oc 
A while with fruitleſs Wonder labrings.ſee; o19H 

33 From the tough Trunk's big Bulk their, — 
But ſtill perſiſting with unwearied Will. Ov! r 
Wide tow'rd the Root a yawning Wound th ey e 11 4 5 wy 
And ſcattring Chips the bord'ring Buſkes fill: 5 

Then late the nodding Oak begins to gran, . ae ni 
The leafy Limbs in general Horror ſhake; 

Bending, the one-legg'd Foreſt breaks, and is at once ee 31 Bd 2210 
Down rolls the tumbling Monſter o'er the Rocks, ds ni bol 
And ſweeps the Grove before it, with its Sway z z 
From Cliff to Cliff rebounds with frightful Shocks, _ 
And gores the groaning Mountain in its Way; 

Wide, o'er the Plain below, it loads the ſhadow'd: Smd; ot 

And grazing Herds, with ſtiffen d Ears, flart; en * from the EY 
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HE Notes upon the Poem are referr'd to by Figures at the Ends of the Verſes. But it 
way not be improper to prefix ſome Obſervations concerning the general Nature of this 

Kind of Poem; becauſe the Age we live in, without much Regard to Judgment in 
Poetry, has ſo profuſely overflow'd in the Practice, that in common Acceptation it ſeems 
- reduc d to the Idea of a certain muſical Cadence of Words; or plain and common Senſe 
rais d to Harmony by Numbers. 55 . 


I wonder that the Gentlemen of this Faculty, ſince they have ſeldom been found leſs vain than was ne: 

ceſſary, have ſubmitted to reſt ſatisfy*d under the Injuſtice of ſo apparent a Leſſening: A Poet conſider d 

in this Light were ſo contemptible a Creature, that he muſt give Place to a Piper, who has unqueſtionably 
the Power of railing Sounds more melodious than any Adjuſter of Words can be capable of equalling: 


The Truth is, this Ductility of Numbers which many of our pretty ſilken Judges are ſo kind to, under 
the Name of ſoft Writing, is but a Part of the Means miſtaken for the End. It was made Uſe of as a Ve- 
hicle by the ſirſt Divine Poets, to convey the Bitterneſs of Inſtruction with the Honey of Delight. (The 
Reader will allow a Poet, whoſe Profeſſion it ſhou'd be to preſcribe for the Mind, to talk a little like a 
Doctor) Its Intereſt in the Ear gave it Entrance to the Heart; and the golden Pill, once {wallow'd, 
diflolv'd there at Leiſure, and gradually prevail'd againſt thoſe Diſtempers of the Mind, which, but for 
the pleaſant Diſguiſe it came conceal'd in, it had never been able to approach with Advantage; there 
being a Reluctance in our Nature which riſes againſt Reproof, as in our Talte againſt Phyſick, When pre- 
ſented us too coarſely. 1 ph v4 „ EN 

So far all was well; but this Witchcraft of Softneſs expos d the Art by Degrees to the Prophanation of 
the Ignorant. Every Body became able to imitate the Dance of the Numbers, and few took the Pains to 
look deep enongh for a Meaning. Glad were young Adventurers to find the pleaſanteſt Part the Eafieſt, 
and fo in Proceſs of Time this Handmaid of r her Miſtreſs, as the treacherous Mayors of 


the Palace in France ſate them down in the Throne, which they were deſign'd but as Servants to. 


Having therefore addreſs'd to the World an Epic Poem, ſo called from a Greek.Word, which ſignifies to 
ſpeak, becauſe the Poet here ſpeaks and relates Things in his own Perſon, contrary to the Dramatic 
or Stage-Poems, which take their Name from a Word in the ſame Tongue, that ſignifies to Alt, it may not 
be improper for much the largeſt Part of my Readers, that I define what it is : And the rather, becauſe I 
would acquit my ſelf of Preſumption in the Attempt. Our Criticks have repreſented it as an Undertaking \ 
ſo formidable, that one would be apt to imagine them engag d in a Confederacy to ſcare Men from writing 
at all, inſtead of furniſhing Inſtructions, How to write with Diſcernment. To make out this Charge, we 
ſhall need examine but one Witneſs, ſince he will be found in the general Senſe of his Fraternity. See the 
Author of The compleat Art of Poetry, not long ſince publiſh'd. 8 e Shs 
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 Refleftions an the Firſt Bol. 


*The Epic Poem, ſays this Gentleman, is, in the Opinion of Voſſius, Rapin, and the Duke. of Buck- 
& ing ham, the Greateſt and moſt Noble in Poetry. It is, ſays Rapin, the greateſt Work that humane 
oy” Wir is capable of: All the Nobleneſs, and all the Elevation of the moſt perfe& Genius can hardly ſuf- 

“ Imagination, and Sobriety af Reaſon, Precipitation of Spirit and Solidity of Mind, cauſes the Rarity of this 
“Characters happy Temperament. kt requires great Images, and yet à greater Wu to form them. Finally 
« thera muſt be 2 Judgment { ſolid; a Piſcernment ſo exquiſite, ſuch perfe& Knowledge in the La 
in which he writes, ſuch obſtinare rudy, profound Meditation and vaſt Capacity, that ſcarce w 
« Apes can produce one Genius fit for an Epic Poem. And it is an Enterprize . bold, that it cannot fall 
“e into. a wife Man's Thoughts, but it muſt afright Him. 


4 


The laſt Stroke of this paragrapf makes it neceſſary for an Attempter of Epic Poetry, unleſs he would 
lie under the Mortification of ſuppoſing himſelf excluded from the Number of this Author's Miſemen, to ſay 
ſomething concerning the Conſtitution of his Subject. Under this View I am inclin'd to endeavour a De- 


ging of the 82 Poem, and a ſhort Explanation of the Parts of that Nefinition, in a Manner, which, 


diſembarraſſing the Aft of » gr from the Jargon of its Terms, may lay it open to the plaineſt 
Reader, ang — that the Nifficulty, howard nfideratile we te. Means fo inſaperable ast 
Gentlemen repreſent it. I m 


uſt venture to confeſs my ſelf not altogether ſatisfy'd with what has been 
written on this Head, even by Ariſtotle himſelf, and much leſs by his Commentators, ancient or modern. 
Their Syſtems appear to me in many Particulars, too minute and reſtrictive; and in others again, as much 
too looſe and excurſive, all which happeng to em , from a, bjaſ: 9 Compliance with the Practice of two or 

three great Names, to whoſe Example they ate for chaifling own Nature, even where their Poets have 
moſt vilibly relinguiſh'd her. They affect allo a weariſome and circumſtantial Pomp of Writing, to diſplay 
their own Literature, and, like Horſes too much pamper'd, and. proud to be curvetting,. raiſe ſuch Clouds 


of learned Duſt all about them, that we diſcern nothing clearly, but that they are too full of Mettle for 
the Uſe of a Traveller. — | NEE 


It muſt be conſeſs d, that Mr. Gildog deferves Cogimgndation, for rng in a great Meaſure ſhook off 
the Encumbrance of Myſtery, and that ſtiff Perplexity ef Cant which has uſually eaſt a Shade of forbidding 
Affectation over the Diſcourſes of Critics. He has rightly acknowledg'd that Languages are only the Shells 
of true Learning. A Comprehenſion of Matter, not Words, is the Treaſure of a Scholar. But as the chief 
Tendency of his Work ſeems to Point at the Stage, and at Tragedy in particular, he has been leſs copious 
and diſtinct than cou'd have been wiſh'd, on the Subject of Epic Poetry. However, I am ſo ſway'd by his 
Example, as to the Method of reducing into plain and eaſy Engliſh, what he treats of from the Greek and 
Latin Writers, that I ſhall quote nothing that I do not firſt tranſlate, and induſtriouſly avoid all Obſcurity of 
Terms, ſo as to make what I write in the Courſe of theſe Reflections, not only intelligible, but delightful 
to its Readers of both Sexes, r 3 


8 (x32 11 1-033 197 9% 03a 0173531 QNY / ð Od 
A thouſand skimming Dippers into Poetry, and None of jts Profe/fors ioo) have heen mit: led by our Men- 
cer's Fairy Queen, and the Englik Tranſlation of, Orlando Furioſo,, and other 1ralian, French and Spaniſh 
Writers, of more Fancy than Judgment, to miſtake for Epic Poems, any Tale told in Verſe, containing a 
long Series of Romantic Adventures related of fome Hero, who gives Name to the Compoſition, , But 
there are ſcarce two Things in Nature which differ more widely than an Epic Poem from theſe hiſtorical 
Verſifications. I muſt confeſs my << unſatisfy'd with Boſſu s Definition, of what is a true Epic Poem; and 
having met with no other which is ſo full as I con d wiſh, I am therefore fore d ypon. the Endeavout of 

draw! g a new One of my own. ; n ff d Ca a 5 
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ce An Epic Poem is fome noble and particular Inſtruction in Morality, convey'd to the Apprehenſion, un- 
« der Shadow of ſome ſujtable ſingle Action, feign'd or real, which Action mult be illuſtrious, and impor- 
„tant in it felf, and its Perfonages,; "intereſt Heaven and Hell in its Succeſſes, and be.probably, deligheful- 
cy and ſuprizingly told in Verſe, with conſtituent Parts or Epiſodes, ornamentally depe ding on, an 
< ariſing naturally out of it. But in the Management of this Story, and of all the Parts which compoſe it, 
the Poet is never to have other View before him, but to ſtrengthen by the Perſwaſion and Authority of 
Example, That one moral Leſſon, which he is deſirous to imprint on the Mind of his Readers. 


— 5 S ä 


= 


Io explain the Definition by enlarging its Particulats. A Man who reſolves to undertake Epic Poetry, 
is not to Write a Hiſtory, but to propagate a Moral. Homer, for example, conceiv'd ſuch a Deſign; it was 
not his Intention to write the Story of Achilles, or the Conqueſt of Troy; this had already been done by 
the Hiſtorians, and cou d have contain d nothing new but the Pleaſure of Verſe. . Now Pleaſure was none 
of his End, who aim'd at uſeful Inſtruction, an | fought ſome powerful Means, of inſinuating to the Greeks, 
who were ſplit into little independent free States, and as factious as Engliſhmen, that Diſſenſon among 
Friends "gives Advantage to Enemies, and that this can never be recover'd but by Unity and Concord. The 
Victory over Troy was at that Time diſcours'd of among the Grecians with much Vanity and Delight, as a 
Conqueſt'which had caſt a general Glory on their Country. Homer judiciouſly fell in with this Humour, 
and forming ſuch a Story as might ſerve to give Example to the Moral he wou'd inculcate, borrow'd 
Names and Events from the IS 5 and dark traditional Rumours of that War, and ſo compos'd his Lias 
for Conveyance of his Moral. This may ſerve as an Example, what is meant in the Definition, by ſome 
noble and uſeful Inftruftion in Morality. Had Homer been born ſame Time after, when Alexander's Arms 
ſhone fo glorious, and all Greece was ennobled into Monarchy, it is probable that his Moral wou'd then 
have been The irrefiſtible Influence of Power in a wiſe and brave Man's fingle Hand, and what Benefits ac- 
erue to good Subjects i Courage and Loyalty; as we ſee that Virgil, who liv'd in a Time when the Repub- 
lican Syſtem of the Romans gave place to the Monarchical, made it the End of his ZExeis, to reconcile his 
Countrymen to the ſingle Power of Auguſtus, under Fiction of a Prince, brave, wiſe and pious, who being 


I directc 


ſame Bleſſings 
Change of Conntry. 


Ws im ef the Moral forcibly on the Reader's Apprehenſion, ms Aftion, that is, ſome Story, is ſup 


pos'd. and related; the ſole Intent whereof muſt be, to point out an Inſtance in as ſtrong Lights as 
ble, where this very Moral is made good by Example. This Action muſt be ſuitable, that is, it ou'd 
be capable of admitting eaſily and becomingly, the Incidents which muſt be wrought into it, for producing 
the Example. It mult be fng/e, that is, there muſt. not be ſeveral Actions which have different Ends: 
There may be Accidents upon Accidents, and Variety of Deſigns, the more the better, but then every one 
of them, as well ſeparate as together, muſt conduce to the bringing on, and Illuſtration of this one main 
Action, which is the Example of the Work, and a Proof of the Moral, Neither is this Reſtriction a Nicety 
deduc'd from the Opinion of this or that Critic. It is a natural Neceſſity, and the Reaſon of it is evident; 
Actions only ſucceſſive, and which produce not one another, as Cauſes do their Effects, raiſe Diverſity of 
Reflections, and dilate and ſpread too thin the Attention of the Reader, whereas a Work which only 
drives on one End, to which every Part is made diſtinguiſhably conducive, conſolidates and fixes the Mind 
to its Events, and operates more vigorouſly on both Memory and Underſtanding. No Traveller, whoſe 
Road lay directly croſs Crete, wou'd have paſid through the Labyrinth, unleſs Curioſity, and not Buſineſs, 
were the Occafion of his Journey. i BID. i 2 ee 


The Story may be feign'd or real, that is, if no true Action, which has happen'd in Hiſtory, can be 
adapted to the Purpoſe, the Poet is at Liberty to invent one to his Liking ; for the Truth which is here to 
be taught, conſiſts not in the Reality of the Events, but in the natural Veracity and Juſtneſs of the Moral; 
the Story being related for no other End, but to enforce and explain it by Virtue of the Example. 


The Atlion muſt be illuftrious and important in it ſelf and its Perſonages, That is, it muſt be ſome Story 
involving the good or evil Fate of mighty Prixces or illuſtrious Commanders; becauſe there is no Man who 
will not readily conceive himſelf ſubject to thoſe Paſſions and Misfortunes which have Power to maſter and 
overwhelm theſe high Rulers of the World: As, on the other Side, we are naturally drawn to admire all the 
Virtues of the Great, and to pride our ſelves in their Imitation. | 2 


It muſt Tutereſt Heaven and Hell in its Succeſſes, becauſe there is ſomet hing fo terrible and fo wonderful 
in well-invented Repreſentations of this ſupernatural Kind, that they excite a certain Reverence and Awe- 
fulneſs of Attention, and ſtrike an Air of Majeſty and Importance through every Part of the Subject: To 
which may be added the religious Obligation we are under, to attribute to God all the Virtues we are 
acted by, and to impute all our Sins to the Inſtigations of the Devil. = 


Ie muſt be probably, delightfully, and ſurprizingly told in Verſe ; Tt muſt be told probably, becauſe what- 
ever we conſider as impoſlible, we think unworthy our Attention. Delightfully, becauſe Variety of well- 
mark'd Characters, ſurprizing Incidents, flowing Numbers, Strength of Imagery, Sublimity of Thought, 
and Ornament of Expreſſion, keep alive our Expectation, invigorate our Fancy, and hold us attentive to 
the Deſign of the Author. And it mult be told ſurprizingly, becauſe the Mind of the Reader is by nothing 
fo much enliven'd, as by Means of an artful and aſtoniſhing Succeſſion of Cauſes and Conſequences. 


The Epiſodes are found neceſſary, becauſe they are the Members of the Action, which wou'd, without 
them, be too ſhort and too general for the Dignity of this Poem; but then theſe Epiſodical Members muſt 
ornamentally depend on, contribute to, and ariſe naturally out of the main Courſe of the Action, becauſe they 


cannot otherwiſe be properly ſaid to conſtitute Parts of it; unleſs as a Wen, though not a Memier, may 


be faid to be a Part of the Body, which ſwells it in Bulk, but ſo much to its Diſadvantage, that nothing 
leſs than nt Aural ſuch a miſplac'd and ſuperfluous Excreſcence, can reſtore that Body to its Beauty. 
All the Parts, Events and Incidents which are found in an Epic Poem, muſt unite with ſuch Connexion, 
that the ſtriking out or diſplacing any One, will make the Reſt imperfe&, and leave not a Gap only, but a 
_—_ in the Performance; and adding any Thing to it, contribute more to its Deformity than it can to 
its Ornament. | wh 


The laſt Part of the Definition aſſerts, That the conſtant View of the Poet muſe be, to ſtrengthen by the Au- 
thority and Perſwaſion of Example, That one moral Leſſon which he is defirous to imprint on the Mind of hit 
Reader: This needs no Explanation, for whatever has been ſaid already, tends ſolely ro demonſtrate that 
the End of an Epic Poem is, by Relation of ſome great Action, with juſt and natural Imitation of Perſo- 


nages, Inclinations, Incidents, and their Conſequence, to ſtrike out the Influence of ſome fine moral Do- 
ctrine, on the Reader's Apprehenſion. 


I believe I have been as diſtin and comprehenſive as was poſſible, in fo ſhort an Explanation : In the 


Courſe of my Reflections I ſhall be more full and particular, as Occaſions may riſe from the different Parts 


of the Poem. In General, there is nothing more capable of enlarging our Opinion of the Uſeſulneſs and 
Force of theſe Epic Writings, than the Conſideration that they are illuſtriouſſy recommended by the Choice 
and frequent Practice of our Saviour himſelf. And without a Parable ſpoke he not to them. Being ask'd the 
Reaſon by his Diſciples, Ny ſpeakeſt Thou to them in Parables? His Anſwer is, Becauſe to you it is given 
to underſtand the Myſteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given That is, the Corrup- 

tion of theſe Men's Minds, by the Habitudes of Evil, makes it neceſſary, that the Doctrine I wou'd teach 
them be cover'd thus pleaſingly; for there is a Pride in their Hearts that would rebel againſt Conviction, if 
'ewere urg d from plain Reproof and undiſguis'd Inſtruction. | W 


It 
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It is probable that the Hebrews brought with them out of Egypt, this delightſul Way of teaching; bur 
however that may have been, it is certain they were arriv'd to a very great Perfection in the Practice of 
Poetry, and of this Kind in particular, before Greece became civiliz d from the lowelt Ignorance of Barba- 
rity. So far is it from true, that, Homer, or any ancienter Poet of his Country, was the Inventer of Epic 
Poetry. All the Prophets and Books of the Old Teſtament are full of Inſtances, which may ſerve as ſo ma- 
ny Proofs of the Skill of the Hebrew Poets; and the Six hundred thouſand Volumes which were loſt in the 
Ptolemaick' Library, contain d, very probably, many of their Epic Poems, at full Length and Dignity. 
In Order to prove how little Difference there is, unleſs in Ornament and Extenſion, between the Epic 
Poem, as above defin'd, and the Parables I have been mentioning, their End of inſtructing by Surprize and 
Delight being evidently the ſame, I will ſele& Two from among the Reſt, and conſider them as Inſtances; 
the firſt ſhall be taken from the Mouth of Chriſt himſelf ; the other I will go ſo far back for as to the Go- 
vernment of David, who was King of the Hebrews ſo ſoon after the Trojan War, that he muſt of Conſe- 
quence have liv'd before Homer, to whom they wou'd aſcribe the Invention of Poetically teaching Morality 
in Fable, But I ſhall give more Inſtances than one in the Progreſs of theſe Reflections, of the unwarrant- 


able Preſumption of the little Grecian States, in arrogating to t emſelves the Invention of Arts, which they 


iborrow'd; and even copied but faintly, from the Afiatic People, and from the Hebrews in particular. 


That malicious Perſecution which the Prophets underwent from the Fewiſh Prieſts, was what our Sa- 
viour reſolv d to lay before them as a Guilt, which wou'd draw down Heaven's Vengeance, unleſs aton d 
by Repentance. Their Power and Pride made it reaſonable to believe, that fo diſtaſtful a Doctrine wou'd 
be preach'd to little Purpoſe, if not artfully, inſinuated: Upon this Conſideration the Divine Reprover ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to them, under Shadow of this poetical Fiction.“ There liv'd, ſays he, in a certain Coun- 
©. try, a powerful Land-Owner, who planted Vineyards, rais'd Encloſures, and built a ſtately Farm on a 


« Part of his Territory, which till then had lain uncultivated: He let it out to Husbandmen, and depart- 


ce ed himſelf to inhabit a diſtant Tra& of his Poſſeſſions; the proper Seaſon came, and the Lord ſent his 
« Servants to demand Rent from the Tenants; they flatter'd their Imaginations with their Advantage by 
* the Diſtance, and inſtead of paying the Servants, moſt inhumanely murder d them. They did the ſame 
ce to other Meſlengers, more in Number, who renew'd the Lord's Demand. Reſolving at laſt that he 
e wou'd try them to the utmoſt, he commiſſions his own Son to go, as a Perſon whom he concluded they 
“ durſt not refuſe to reverence. The Tenants, on his Appearance, conſult among themſelves, that this 
« was the Heir, and determine to kill him, and uſurp his Inheritance. When the News of this Action was 
brought to the Lord, he was provok'd to take Vengeance, and ſuddenly ſetting forward, came unex- 
< pectedly on the Rebels.” Methinks now I hear the Interruption of the Auditors enflam'd with Indigna- 
tion againſt the ſuppos d Murderers: They have not Patience any longer to forbear crying out, The Lord 
Hou d immediately have deſtroy d thoſe wicked Mretehes, and let out his Vineyard to honeſter Husbandmen. I 
ſee them, methinks, overwhelm'd by conſcious Shame and irrecoverable Confuſion ! Upon ſhort Recollec- 
tion, they find themſelves condemn'd by their own impartial Sentence ; for as Chriſt is informing them, that 


the Kingdom of God ſhou'd be taken away from ſuch as us'd it ill, and given to others who wou'd account 


for the Fruits of it, (which was the very Moral of his Story) it is noted in the Text, That they confider d his 
Parable, and perceivd that he ſpoke of Them. 10 


The ſecond Inſtance has already been remark'd by Mr. Gildon. The Prophet Nathan reſolves to re- 
prove David for forcing Bathſheba from her Husband, and cauſing him bloodily to be murder'd into the 


Bargain; but weighing the Niceneſs of the Buſineſs he was upon, againſt the terrible Power and Majeſty of 


the Oftender, he wiſely contrives to hide the Sting of his Correction under the Diſguiſe of a Fable, and 
addreſſes the King with the following Complaint, as of an Action that bad really and newly happen'd. I 
am come, ſays he, to ask Juſtice againſt the Cruelty of an Oppreſſor; © Two Men liv'd together, one 
rich, the other poor; the rich Man had exceeding many Flocks and Herds, but the poor Man had no- 
thing ſave one little Ewe-Lamb, which he had bought and nouriſh'd up; and it grew up together with 
« him, and with his Children. It eat of his own Meat and drank of his own Cup, and lay in his Boſom, 
« and was unto him as a Daughter. And there came a Traveller to the rich Man, and he ſpar'd to take 
of his own Flock, but took the poor Man's Lamb and drels'd it for the Man that was come to him.” 


What Effect this little Story produc'd, we are told in the Sequel. And David's Anger was greatly kind- 
led againſt the Man; and he ſaid to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the Man that has done this Thing ſhall 
farely die, becauſe he had no Pity. And Nathan ſaid to David, Thou art the Man. And ſo proceeds to re- 
proach him, that he had tyrannically given Way to the Impulſe of Deſire, and forc'd away the ſole Wife of 


an innocent Subject, notwithſtanding the unlimited Number of Women whom he poſſeſs d as his own. Had 


the Prophet ſpoke thus plainly at firſt, it is probable it might have been of dangerous Conſequence to him ; 
but the Diſguiſe of the Fiction having ſurpriz d the Paſſions of David, into a juſt Senſe of the Guilt, while 


he knew it not for his own, his Reaſon was aſham'd to deny it, when brought nearer. And David ſaid 


unto Nathan, I have ſinn d againſt the Lord. It is impoffible to produce a more lively and pathetic Proof, 
either of the Nature or Power of Epic Poetry, which it is evident by theſe Inſtances differs nothing, but in 
Enlargement and Illuſtration, from theſe Divine Hebrew Parables. | | | 


8 ng or ge” Nature of this Poem: I come now to the Conſideration of my own in particu- 
ar; an Ot its Moral. | | —- 


A Poet muſt deſerve to be thought blind, if he does not diſcern of what Uſe it might be, cou'd he re- 
commend Loyalty to a wavering Generation, by expoſing the Weakneſs and Miſeries of Anarchy, It were 


ſaying nothing to the Purpoſe, to object got ſuch a Deſign, that we have no Occaſion for it at 22 : 


'Tis the Buſineſs of a Poet to write for Poſterity: We have been ſo often over-run amidſt civil Diſſenſions, 
by Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Cc. that, how unlikely ſoever, it is not impoſſible, that ſome future 
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Time may riſe, when a general Benefit may be drawn from this ſound moral Leſſon, or it will, at leaſt, be 
always capable of ſerving as a particular Inſtruction, That Divifion of Power produces Confuſion and Ruin, 
and that the Remedy is Submiſfron wa fingle Amthority, »- © % 


o 
«©» 


In order to cloth this Moral with the Shadow of Action, I imagine a brave People expos'd a Prey to 
their Enemies, by Means of Rebellion ook their Prince, and a factious and irregular Adminiſtration of 
Government: And when all humane Likelihood or ExpeRation of Deliverance is lo by the Nation, they 
are rais'd at once from Deſpair, by the Union of an inconſiderable Number, under Conduct of One Lover 
of his Country, inſpir'd. by Heaven with a Courage, Perſeverance and Wiſdom to attempt and ſucceed in 
the Redemption of a People. 285 e TO | 


This being what the Critics call the General or Allegorical Plan of the Aclion, invented for a Proof and 
Enforcement of the Moral, I cou'd neither have found nor contriv'd any Story more apt for particularifing 
it, than the Redemption of Jſrae/, under Conduct of Gideon; his Proceedings are ſo comprehenſively re- 
lated in Holy Writ, as to ſute in general, that is, in their Nature and Coriſequence, with the Purpoſe I 
chuſe them for, and yet leave all requiſite Scope for Embeliſhment and Invention in the Particulars : 

Whereas the Hiſtory of David, which Mr. Cowley has choſen, is (as Mr. Rymer very juſtly obſerves) ſo com- 
| pleat, and fo circumſtantially deſcrib'd in the Scripture, as to take from a Poet all the Liberty of his Fancy. 
Dryden, for the ſame Reaſon, cou'd never have ſucceeded in his favourite Deſign of forming an Epic 
Poem, to be call'd the Reſtoration, from the Courſe and Concluſion of our miſerable Civil Wars. I remem- 
ber he ſays ſomewhere, that King Charles the Second, to whom he had mentioned that Defign, approv'd 
it very highly: But it is, I believe, to the Advantage of Mr. Dryden's Memory, that he did not attempt 
it. The Story was too recent to be treated as it ought; and the ſublimeſt Beauties of Invention wou d 
have loſt their Force upon Readers, to whom too deep an Impreſſion of real Facts muſt have made all Fic- 
tion diſtaſtful. This was the exact Caſe of Lucan; his Genius was, at leaſt, equal to Virgil's, only his 
Judgment was deficient in the Choice of a Subject, which being yet too freſh in the Memory of his 
Readers, kept him under a Neceſſity to write rather a Hiſtory in Verſe than an Epic Poem. The mention 
of Mr. Rymer puts me in Mind of an Objection, which I think he makes unjuſtly, againſt Mr. Cowley, 
for his Choice of a foreign Subject, as if it were a Violation of that natural Reſpe& which a Poet owes his 
Country, to look abroad for a great Character: If Mr. Rymer's Reaſon for this Cenſure is, That becauſe 
Homer was a Grecian and Writ of the Greeks, and Virgil a Roman and Writ of the Latins, that there- 
fore Mr. Cowley, an Engliſhman, ſhou'd have been confin'd to an Engliſb Hero, the Argument is too narrow 
and mean-ſpirited to be prevalent : Nature is the ſame in all Men and all Countries : iy feels every 
where the ſame Paſſions; and I ſhou'd never expect great Delight or Improvement from a Poet who 
has not a Soul comprehenſive enough to regard the whole World but as one Society or Brotherhood: 
However, a | rn Deal more might be ſaid by Way of Argument, in Defence of a Hebrew Subject, than 
of any whatſoever. The Reverence we conceive from the Old Teſtament for thoſe Favourites of God, makes 
them every Body's Countrymen, every Body's Acquaintance ; the Miracles which were fo frequently and fo 
terribly done among them, are peculiar Excitements to a Poet, and illuſtrate their Hiſtory above that of 
other Nations. Their Country was the Scene of our Saviour's Life and Sufferings ; a Reflection which 
ſhou'd endear it to the Veneration of all Chriſtians: And laſtly, they were either the Inventors, or at leaſt 
great Improvers and Practiſers of Poetry. The Song of Moſes, their firſt Leader, liſts him early in the 

3 Miriam, his Siſter, the glorious Deborah, David, Salomon, and innumerable other great Names 
of their Nation, were moſt excellent Poets ; and this ſhou'd certainly entitle their Memory to the Reſpe& 
of ſuch as are or wou'd be thought ſo among us. „ 


The Reader, I believe, will be pleas d with a Specimen of the Excellence of Hebrew Poetry, of which 
we meet with many noble Eſſays in the Old Teſtament, but they have the Misfortune to lie ſhadow'd under 
a Tranſlation, which, by the Imperfection of our Tongue, when it was perform'd, preſents to our Eye the 
fineſt Images of Nature, through a cloudy and ſpiritleſs Perſpective. Vet even that Defect is an Argu- 
ment to prove the divine Luſtre of the Original, which can break out and fhine through all with fo ra- 
diant a Glory. Whoever will be at the Pains of comparing the following Specimens with their Proſaick 
Verſions in the Bible, will find I have done nothing but endeavour'd to clear up the Senſe and ſtrong - 
Images of the Originals. Mr. Gildon is undeniably in the Right; There is nothing ſo ſoft, ſo tender and 
pathetick, and at the ſame Time nothing ſo grand, ſo majeſtick, ſo terrible, aud ſo harmonious as the Poetic 
Part of the Bible, to which, as he truly obſerves, all the Heathen Verſe is low and fla. 


I call this Song of Moſes, which Joſephus affirms to have been written in Hexameter Verſe, 4 Lyric Ode, 
becauſe it plainly appears to have been Sung, as the Grecian! Odes of that Name were, afterwards, to the 
Lyre, Harp, Lute, or ſome ſuch String-Muſick, together with Dances, or certain graceful and ſtately mea- 
fur'd Motions of the Body, as we may gather from the Text. And Miriam the Propheteſs, the Siſter of 
Aaron, took a Timbrel in her Hand, and all the Women follow'd her with Timbrels and with Dances. And 
when Moſes and the Male-Singers had open'd the, Ode, Miriam anſuer d them (whit they had ſung be- 
fore) Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumph'd gloriouſiy, the Horſe and his Rider hath he throum into the 
Sea. I take this firſt Verſe of the Song to be no other than a Kind of General Head, importing the Matter 
propos'd, and therefore I have begun the Ode it ſelf, at the Verſe immediately following it. 
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Orerthrow of PHARAOH in the Bede. 


A. Jugth pro 


85 From Exodus Chap. we.” 
3+. 61s 4:1 TY Firſt Part. 


I. ples and Altars let us raiſe ! 


| Our Fathers God is Ours, . claims our Praiſe: 
God is our Strength : God our Defence and Theme 


Takes and feels a Wartior's Hand, 


Who * a Power more vaſt than His, and Lords it o 0 er his . 


In vain the following Foes our God de dj, 
Their rapid Wheels, in vain, tore up the Strand, 
In vain they mockd the waving Wand. 


5 Not all their fierce aud dreadful Hoſt cou d the loud Sea withſland : 


The watry World flow'd fearleſs. o'er. their Pride, 
Their rey Army beat the foaming Tidez _ 


8 9 e. Chariots, ſcarce ſuſtain d, the trembling Captains ride. 


lunging Horſes paw'd their liquid Way, 


* Aud round t them, flound ring in the Flood, the panting Legions lay 


Way: 


1411 


* while they vainly felt for Sands below, 
Feli for Sands where Waves now flow ; 


92 20 hy PER? Hand, 0 God ! was forceful hare ; % 
wer in. Pieces daſb d the Strength that chill d our Hearts with Fear! . 


Threat ning aloud their thund ring Legions roſe, 


1 . . Aud, at thy Choſen, book th” extended Spear: 


Behind, ama d, we Jaw th o erpoui ring Foes, 


And felt our Fear Th their needleſs Blows : 


But while Deſpair's cold. Blaſt blew keen, 


Safety, from Heaven, ſhot down between. 


| Dreadful in Wrath, Thy lifted Hand but ſhone, | 
And all th unnumber d Thouſands melt aua, 
Conſum d lie Stubble, when broad Fires rol on. 


1 7755 ſweep the blazing Fields with -crackly Sway : 


* Almighty did but breathe a ſhort Command, 


4 And ſtrait + unlinking Surges backward riſe - 
0 obedient Waves, in quivering Mountains ſtand, 


And hang their billouy Horrors in the Skies: . 
With 2 on laint, the op ning. Deep yawns wide, 


7 And ſbado Seas bend o er from either Side 
Down 12 47 horrid Road's dark Hollow led, 


Safe o'er the naked Sands bold Iſrael trod; 


Refreſbful Shallows in bro WT d, and de 


4 d our hot Feet,” Rock-feſter d, and unſpod, 


4 . N Fail 4 again, and felt her n G Ged. 


See! 5 See! cryd out wp unwary w_ 
\ *Twixt the divided Waves they go: 
The Sorcerer cleaves. the Sea with magick. Skill» a. 
Purſue, overtake, ſpoil, waſte and kill: 
: Now ſurfeit Vengeauce; nom Jet Jooſe your Wi 2. 


The raging Hoſt obey the mad Command, 227 


Their gleamy Swarms ruſh ſhouting down the Strand, 


WWheel within Wheel the Chariots drive, and gore th er d Sand: 


Mis d Horſe and Foot in glitt ring Squares deſcend, 

And in broad Pomp their waving World extend : 

The Ooſe, new-peopled, groans beneath their Meighbt, 

And the Deep trembles at her dreadful State ! 

Hark ! God provoks in Thunder gives Command, 
Waves] Your wat'ry Ranks disband ! P 
2 


ud Pharaoh wakes, t00. late, from his“ Preſumptuous Dream: 2 


—— —— 
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See ! Sounding Seas, let looſe at once, pour dark from either Hand, 
Hills over Hills roll bellowing down and ſwalfow np the Sut. 
; Together fierce th encountriug Tempeſt flies, oo nh nn nth 2 
And in white Foam the working Waves in batthing Mountains riſes. © eo ont 
Engulph'd berwixt the clofing Flood th Egyptian Sguadrons rod. 
| IWith vain Reluctance ſpurn the Waves Contro OO tk 
- Mingled in Surge and covering Spray, a-while. they floating ſtri vc... 
Then, like ſunk Plummets, bubble down, and to the Bottom dive. | 
Of all the Gods, what God like Ours is ound? 
So Holy, Glorious, Dreadful, Juſt? And for fudh Power renown'd ? 


It will, I think, be readily allow'd, that there is more of the Sublime in this Ode of Moſes's (as well in 
the Poetry as in the Subject) than can be found among the Writings of any Greek or Roman Poet. Longi- 
nus is pleas d with that Sublimity of Thought in the firſt Chapter of Genefis, where'Moſes, to expreſs the 
Power of God, deſcribes the Dawn of the Creation as ſtarting into Being at a Word, — and God ſaid, Let 
there be Light, and there was Light. I doubt with Pere Huet, he had rather heard of the Bible than ſeen 
it, or he wou'd never have omitted the great Images in this Ode and in many other Places. For what 
Compariſon is there between this fine Image of Homer's, which that Critic is ſo proud of, | 

« At every Step th' immortal Neptune took, 
« The Mountain trembled and the Foreſt ſhook-! 


And this of David. 


Kindling at God's Approach the Mountains ſmoke, 
And melting Worlds flow looſe beneath his Stroke. 


We may judge then of the Vanity of the Grecians, who far from acknowledging that they had the 
Practice of Poetry out of Afia, have divided the Honour of inventing this particular Kind of it, between 
Orpheus, Steſichorus, Aleman, Pindar, and not a few others of their Countrymen ; whereas in Truth the 
Oldeſt of theſe, who was Orpheus, was cotemporary but with Gideon, in whoſe eleventh Year he went a 
young Man among the Argonauts, to Colchos, on that emblematical Expedition of the Golden Fleece: Now 
Gideon was two hundred Years after Moſes, and Moſes died not till the Vear ef the World 2454, forty-one 


Years after he writ this Ode, which was compos'd immediately on his ſetting Foot in Arabia, ery, in is 
in its 


6 the Red-Sea, in the Year of the World 2413; ſo that the Hebrews had the Practice of Lyric Poetry, in 
{ Aultimate Perfection, above two hundred Years-before the Birth of this Orpheus, to whom the Greeks wo , 


1 attribute the very Infancy of its Invention. | 
1 71 Nor is there any Thing ſo unlikely, as that the Greeks ſhou'd have been acquainted with fo refin'd an 
0 Art as Poetry, at a Time when they were little better than Savages, and ſo wholly unskill'd in the Know- 4 
4 ledge of ornamental Arts, that St. Auguſtine obſerves the common Uſe of the Grape was not taught to the > 
£14 politeſt of thoſe People, the Athenians, till by Dyoniſius, or Liber Pater, in the Life-time of'Moſes'; and " 
©] a Greek Poet, wanting Wine, miſs'd a ſurer and better -belov'd Inſpirer, than his Apollo. Erifhonins of 
"9 Athens, firſt inſtructed his Countrymen to yoke Beaſts for Plowing but in Joſhua's'Days; and it was then 
my too that the Uſe of Letters was brought to the Grecians by Cadmus, out of Phænicia. Before that Time 
they had no Alphabet, and conſequently cou d have no Writing among them: The ſame national Vanity is 
— conſpicuous in their Pretence, that Ira and \Dattylus, who liv'd aſter Foſhna's Death, during the Govern- 
6: ment of Othoniel, firſt found out the Uſe of Iron; when 'tis plain from the Old Teftament, Geneſis 4 and 22, 
| that Tubal Cain, above a thouſand Years before, had taught Artificers the Workrtianſhip both of Iron and 
1 Braſs, And nothing can be more demonſtrable, than from the Chariots, Weapons, Armour, and immenſe 


Magazines of warlike Furniture of all Kinds, whioh we read of among the Kings of Eg "pt and Aſſyria, 
ſo many Ages before, that the People of the Eaſt were moſt exquilitely Kube in mechanical Knowledge be- 
fore the Grecian Commonwealths had a Name among Nations. Thucydides, one of the beſt of their own 
Hiſtorians, confeſſes, that Greece, in the Times wherein ſhe pretends to theſe Inventions, was rude and un- 
civiliz d, their Lands in a Manner uncultivated, their Towns few and mean, and the uſual Employment of 
their Heroes and great Men, to commit Robberies by Sea and Land; and to ſteal Horſes and Cattle with- 
out Shame or Secrecy. p. e 16 196 917 ANW 207 309m bon eee ? 


I' come now to the Elegy, juſtly call'd by Mr. Cowley, a moſt Poetical and excellent one. He defign'd 
to have concluded his Davedeis with it: I-don't remember to have ſeen it attempted before; it appears to 
me a Maſter-piece of its Kind, and conſiſts wholly of that natural pathetic Simplicity and Tendefneſs of 
Paſſion, which'is the diſtinguiſſiable Perfection of Elegy. I give it às an Inftance, that the Hebrews were 
$kilful in another Kind of Poetry, which alſo the Greeks, with their uſual Modeſty, have put in for the 
Invention of, long after the Time in which this was compos'd by David. e 
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l of David for the Death of Saul and Jonathan, | 2 Hings, Chap 
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FN Ifrael! 5% does all thy Beauty fade 
_ How are the mighty fall n ? the Strong betrayd ! © 
Meer may this Woe in Gatl's-full Streets be told. 

In Askalon let none our Fate unfold ! 

Leſt the proud Daughters of our Foe rejoice, 

And Iſrael's Mif*xy ſwell their. Song-full Voice 1 ! 


Moun- 
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Mountains of Gilboa, may ye Urink no Dew! $1 * 
Let Rains mourn'd Want turn red your verdant Hue 7 7 A Ny — 
Let your Vines wither and your Olives die, r . ON 8 
And your parch d Fields no future Wealth ſupply: :- 
For there abandon'd Saul, brave Monarch, bled, 
As if no aweful Oil had bem'd his Head: | 


Never, in vain, drew Jonathan his Bow : 
Never Saul's Sword fell fruſtrate on a Foe: 
Lovely and Loving, their dear Lives they led, 
Nor patted now, but lie together dead. 
Swifter. than Eagles to the Fight they flew, 
Stronger than Lions they cou'd Foes purſue. 


Daughters of Iſrael, weep the Loſs of Saul: 
In Scarlet, and in Gold he chth'd you All : 

Beneath his warlike Shade, in Peace you ſmi Pd, | 
And triumph'd by their Toils, whoſe Hoſts he ſpoil'd. 


Thee, Jonathan! My Brot her! Thee, I mourn ! 
With Grief ſtill growing muſt thy Loſs be borne ! 
Soft and delightful wert thou to my Soul, . 
We, though divided, made but one dear Whole: 
Love was vaſt and wonderful to me, 
Aud never Woman lov'd as I lov'd Thee! 


T have ſaid enough, I believe, to juſtify my Choice of a foreign Action, and of a Hebrew one in par- 
ticular : I come next to my Yerſe, where it will be found, that J have taken the Liberty of varying my 
Meaſure, and mixing together all the ſeveral Kinds which deſerve the Name of Heroic. I was in _ 
by this Latitude, to add a Loftineſs and Aptneſs, as well as Sweetneſs and Variety to the Numbers: But 
it being the firſt Time that any ſuch Poem has been attempted in ſuch Verſe, I will therefore endeavour 
to defend my Choice of it, and begin by ſaying ſomething in Behalf of Rhyme in general. 


This ſweeteſt and moſt harmonious Recommender of our Engliſh Verſe, which (I ſhall endeavour to 
make it appear) no other modern Language is capable of ſucceeding in, has been ſtrongly attack d within 

theſe thirty or forty Years paſt, by ſome Gentlemen, who affecting the Reputation of a Judgment too ſo- 
lid to be toy'd with, are for exploding the Uſe of Rhyme, as a trifling and effeminate Jingle, unworthy the 
Ear of a Reader of Underſtanding. e 0 | 


Let us ſee what they ſay in Defence of their Opinion: Their Objections, I think, may be ſumm'd up 
together in the following Particulars : Rhyme came in with the Runic or Gothic Barbarities, and was never 
known to the Practice of the Ancients. Rhyme is unnatural, becauſe it puts a Conſtraint on the Expreſ- 
fon, to the Detriment of the Senſe. Rhyme is needleſs, becauſe Blank Verſe is harmonious enough with- 
out it, and more Maſculine and Noble. ; J a7 * Ig 
| © To: the firſt of theſe Objections, I anſwer, that it is abſolutely miſtaken ; Rhyme did not come in with 
theſe Barbarities which they mention. The Poetry of the Hebrews was written with Rhyme : The Perfian 
and Arabian ſo peculiarly depended on this Ornament, that they have a Kind of Poem among them, call'd 
Cacideh, which they derive from the ancienteſt Uſe of their Country, and therefore conlecrate to the 
Praiſes of God and great Princes, containing from 50 to 100 Diſticks, the two firſt Verſes whereof rhyme 
together, and the others alternately, keeping throughout but two Rhymes; ſo that the longeſt of theſe 
Poems are made when they light upon ſuch Terminations as afford moſt rhyming Words : There are many 
ſuch Perſian Poems of Giami, Haſis, Schemi, Meſſihi, Enveri, and others of that Nation, which are but 
moderniz d Eſſays, as our Chaucer by Dryden, the ancient Words being grown obſcure, by Corruption of their 
Language, as Chaucer's by Improvement of ours: Theſe Poems are for the moſt Part full of ſublime Senti- 
ments and Expreſſions, and might vye with the beſt of our European Performances; ſo that this Argument 
concerning the Want of Antiquity will be of no Force againſt Rhyme, and might be anſwer'd much more 


fully and particularly, but that it ought not to be allow'd, that a Thing good in it ſelf, cou'd have been 
leſs ſo for its Novelty. . 329 4 | 15 Tet, 


The ſecond ObjeRion, that it is unnatural, becauſe of the Conſtraint which it puts on Expreſſion, to 
the Detriment of its Senſe, is not true, or if it were, wou'd lie more ſtrongly againff the Poetry of Virgil, 
or any of the Ancients, whoſe Verſes we moſt admire. It is not true, becauſe a Poet has not only the Li- 
berty of changing his Rhyme, but is under an indiſpenſable Obligation to do it, till he has made it rather an 
kk Aid than a Detriment to the Senſe; and nothing can be more unfair than to lay that Objection againſt the 
$1 Art, which concerns only the Artificer. But ,were it true, it wou'd lie more ſtrongly againſt the beſt of the 
ancient Poets. They were under an Obligation co what they call'd Quantity, from the regular Diſpoſition 
of their Dactyls and Spondees, and other various Feet, which need not be enumerated, ſome of which were 
ſhort and confin d, like thoſe of a Badger; others long and looſe, like an Antilope's; Compliance with this 
Quantity, reduc'd them to a Neceſſity of miſplacing and interweaving their Words in a Manner which diſ- 


located the Senſe, and injur'd it much more than Rhyme can be capable of doing. Hear Virgil, for exam- 
ple, beginning with his, | 


Tityre, tu, patule recubans ſub tegmine fagi 5 


Every 
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Every Body e firugion of this Line in E216 Thou'd be this, Thu Tytyrus, 
repofing under the Shade of a ſpreading Beech ; but for the Sake of Ogantity, and through, the natura 
Stubbornnels of that Language; which was not eaſily mellow'd down to Harmony, the Latin expreſſes 


it literally in this Manner; Tytyrus, you, H a ſpreading, repofing under the Shade, Beech. The Adjective 


ſpreading, which belongs to, and oughr to have gone immediately next to the Subſtantive" Besch, is in the 
Compolition, the fourth Word before it, and this Occaſions an Obſcurity in the Senſe to liquidate the 
Sound, and make it harmonious. | 3 „„ . 9 

e ; * e nine In 5415 4 MELT 3 40 


Let the Diſlikers of unnatural” and toriftrain'd Expreſſion, ſhow me any Example, whire"Rhyme has 
wrung” the Senſe of Engii/i Verle into ſo diſtortive a Poſture. It is like writing in Riddles, and puzzles 
inſtead of enlightning, the Apprehenſion. It will ſignify nothing to plead the Genius or Pfactite of a Lan- 

age in Favour of this Cuſtom ; we ſpeak here of what is natural, not what is uſual; Nature never ſup- 
plies us with Sentiments in this enigmatical Manner, and nothing, i in it ſelf, is the better br being = 
n c ie ene nne 
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cens'd. Take another Example from Martial. | 1 . . 

e V N . 15 | an ats os Grit 
. 8 Caſta ſuo g ladium cum traderet Arria Pato. um e mot 46.0 Io 
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This, to give it meaning in Engli/b, muſt be tranſlated thus, Mpen chaſt Arria had deliver d the Sword 
te her Pætus: But the Latin, from the Cauſes above-mention'd, has been forc'd to weave it thus, Chaf 
to her Sword when had deliver d Arria Pztus. Among all the Latin Poets, Horace has been, I think, the 


* 


greateſt Favourite of our Enemies to Rhyme, take therefore one Example more from that Writer, 
Me doctarum hederæ pramia frontium © ö 
Diis miſcent ſuperis.— . . a | OT 


98 
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This, inſtead of running naturally, as the Senſe requltes,— Toy Garlands, the Rewards of learned Brows, 
rank" me with the High Gods, is tormented, for the Sake of Tyrant Quantity, into the frightful Condition 
following,— Me of learned Toy Garlands the Rewards Brows with the Gods rank high. b. _ 


No Man ſure, who knowing Latin, muſt conſequently know that this is the eternal Neceſſity of 'their 
Verſification, will pretend to maintain againſt Rhyme, that it can be more conſtrain'd or unnatural, than 
ſuch a warping Intermixture and Confuſion of Words, which follow not progreſſively, as they relate to one 
another, and therefore expreſs not the Images of Things clearly and ſucceſſively, as they ariſe in our Minds, 

and as they ſhou'd be deliver'd in our Utterance, - wittiout Tranſpoſition or Perplexity, that they may 
ink the more eaſily into the Underſtanding of the Heaters: abuse e cs: C18 797 qc nan nA er 
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Rhyme then is neither newer in its Practice nor more unnatural in its Uſe than the Inventions, in Wh 
Favour theſe Gentlemen are for having it exploded. Let us ſee in the laſt Place, whether it will be found 
needleſs, from any ſufficient Harmony, or nobler or more maſculine Beauty or Energy in Blank Verſe or plain 


Meaſure. 
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My Lord Roſcommon, one of the eaflieſt Champions for this laſt Kind of Scription, writes his Eſſay on 
rranſlated Verſe, in as good Rhyme as he was at Leiſure to put together; but towards tlie End; becoming 
diſpleas d with his own Performance, breaks out on a ſudden into a rapturous Declamation agalnſt the 
Bondage of Rhyming, and recommends' Blank Verſe in a Specimen which he'colle&s, and pieces together, 
from ſome of the moſt noble and fublime Parts of Milton. This was by no Means, a fair Manner of pro- 
ceeding. The Images which ſhine out through the Lines he has choſen, wou'd have made 'any*Proſe good 
Poetry: They ſhake the Fancy too' terribly to give Time to the Judgment for examining" the Numbersz 
we are hurried away by the Sublimity of the Thought, and diſdain to caſt an Eye on the Mechaniſm ofithe 
7 Wou d he have ſtated the Caſe impartially, he might have found a Thouſand, and more Lines, 
in his Author, which wou'd inſtantly have determin'd the Queſtion in debate, to the Revefſe of his Tkcli- 

nation. But to diſcover to the Reader what Kind of Verſe it is which they wou'd ſubſtitute in Place of 

1 the following Pattern from the above-mention'd Lord's fam'd Tranſlation of Horace's Art of 
0etry. J ä [197103 £673. UVIDIG TG SONGS VC +17. 07: OW? 10 113233858 8 
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Theſe are the likeſt Copies which are drawn 
By the Original of Humane Life, © ' © | 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted Plaut. 
We meet with ſuch a lucky Character, CES 2 | 
As being humour d right and well purſued, ee ee eee eee DOA 
Succeeds much better than the ſhallow Verſe | Ha 
And chiming Tiiftes of more ſtudious Pens. OY 

We ſhall preſently diſcern, by only writing theſe Lines, after the Manner of Proſe, whether there is any 
Thing in them that will maintain their Claim to Poetry. Verſes, in one Senſe, we may allow them to be 
call'd, becauſe we have the original Derivation of the Word Perſe or Verſus, from the 75 urning back again, 
for the Beginning of every new Line. Obſerve then how this Proſe may be unvers'd, as follows: 


Theſe are the likeſt Copies which are drawn by the original of humane Efſt; ſometimes in rough and un- 
digeſted Plays, we meet with ſuch q Iucky Character, as being humour d Right aud well purſued, ſucceeds 
| muth better than the ſhallow Verſe, und chiming Trifles of more ſtudious Ben. 
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fk the Enemies to Rhyme ſhall produce nothing better than this in the Room of it, it will certainly Ide 
and proſper: To ſay all it a Word, there is not one of the Arguments which they uſe in Defence of their 
Opinion, but might with much better Effect ſerve our Cauſe, and be turn d directly againſt them : It is a 
pleaſant Kind of Tyranny they wou'd exerciſe over Reaſon: Firſt, they warp to their Side all the Merits of 
[ Har- 
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0 Felt Ader do ebe i It puts me in Ming of a 
hymorous Country Fellow, who came in froſty Weather to the Houle of a great Man, and was bark d at by 
is.Maſtives.;. he a eb Ground for à Stone to defend 775 but found! it frozen to the Surface: 


wer me, [aig he, from: fuch unreaſonable People: They, let Jooſe their. Dogs and Faſten their Stanes, 


Blank Verſe may, perhaps, claim Preference in Tragedy, as coming nearer to our natural Manher of 
Speaking, and. yet. retain) juſt, Majeſty enough by Virtue of its Meaſure, o ih above Proſe. But the 


77777... lire, is narwally ſappor'd to. have, ime 
enough for Ornament; nay, 'tis a, material Part of, his Buſineſs to ſtudy it with much Diligence, 5 | 


_ Blank Verſe,.therefore, 2 no Way fit for his Uſe, ſince, unleſs where its Flatneſs is animated, as in 

ragedy, by the Spirit of Paſſion, it mult for ever be found in one of theſe Extreams ; either degenera- 
ting to plain Proſe, as in the Example before us, or becoming harſh, ſtiff, affected and obſolete, as in 
Milton, from a miſtaken Endeavour to appear ſolemn and majeſtick. If any Thing cou'd reconcile me to 
Blank Verſe in Heroic Poems, it wou'd certainly be Mr. Trapp's noble Verſion of Virgil: In Praife of 
ich Franſlation it is impoſſible to ſay too much. Of his, Preface and Notes I ſhall take the Liberty to 
But Rhyme is the delightful Golden Mean between theſe Extremes, It keeps Proſe at a Diſtance, and 
yet not only admits, but is a Help towards the ſofteſt Eaſe or moſt vigorous Energy of Expreſſion ; for it 
never was delign'd as a Cramp to the Senſe, but an enlivening to the Sound ; And no Man will deny, that 
where the Senſe can be as ſtrong, full and free, with the Rhyme as without it, the Sound mult {trike the 
Ear to the Advantage of the Underſtanding. For beſides its Spirit and a certain Livelineſs, which it cannot 
denied to carry with it; it alſo ſerves as a Chain to connect and bind together the Coherence of the 
Verſes: The Memory catching readily at the Senſe by Recollection of the Rhyme, which directs to it like 
2 Clue, and leads along the Apprebenſion without Wearineſs or Difficulty. 
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:{2I;cannpt-allow; of Mr, Dennis s Argument, who turns the Edge of his Axe to the Root of our Tree, 
and: denies that Rhyme is Muſick, becauſe, ſays he, there is uo Harmony in Uniſous. This might better 
be urg d againſt a Poem which ſhou'd terminate every Verſe, with one and the ſame Rhyme, and ſo ap- 
proach no nearer. to Ammon than one Note towards a Tune; but as the ſame Notes ſucceed twice or 
chrice together in muſical Compoſitions, and tien give Way to others, the artful Intermixture of all which 
is Harmony; yet any Note ſeparately ſounded two or three Times together, is Mufick; fo it is enough for 
Rhyme to be Muſick, and the various Intermixture of it will afford us the Harmony. Beſides, I am not 
altogether copving'd that Rhyme is Unifor.. I believe, if that were much to the Purpoſe, I cou d demon- 
„ ß 3 ubival Wl or ene od: though 
They then who think they ſay any Thing to the Prejudice of Rhyme, by calling it Single and Chiming, 
roduce the Windineſs of Words againſt the Gravity of Reaſon, That which is Muſick, even when not 
Din to Meaning, can never become leſs when united to it. 5 Muſick is ſelf dependent, and wants not 
rds to recommend it. Words ſtand. in need of the Aſſiſtance of Muſick to enforce their Influence on 
che Memory. If then that moſt powerful Part of Poetry which conſiſts in Numbers and Meaſure, docs on- 
ly. by Virtue of its Mufick convey; Ideas to the Mind with Advantage, why is Rhyme, the moſt apparent 
of all Muſick, thought. unworthy, Commendation ? The one is but the Muſick of Words drawn to Mea- 
ſure, tho other is Muſick both with and without them. Quantity, it is plain, our Language knows no Uſe 
of ; but Rhme, which has wiſely. been inſtituted in its Place, is more ſweet and harmonious, more natural 


0 


— 


The Latin Verſe, tormented and conſtrain'd as it was by its Obligation to Quantity, wou'd indeed have 
been render d ſtill more diſagreeable by Rhyme, which, that it was naturally unfit for, we need no other 
Inſtances than have been too copiouſly furniſh'd us by the Monkiſb Eſſays, for many Ages together: Take 
a Pattern or two to judge by, which honeſt Mr. Stow has made Poſterity a Preſent . 
Hic Vir honoratus jacet tumulatus, BT 
Qui prudens, gratus, juſtus fuit & moderatus. 


And again Hic Vir pacificus Shipley Ricardus humatur, 
Verus Catholicus, Domus hac hoc teſti ficatur. 


Which, to Engliſb it no better than it deſerves, may be render 'd thus: 


ere a brave Man is thruſt— Down deep in the Duſt, 
e © Who was true to his Truſt— Prudent, moderate and Juſt. 


* Poor, peaceful Dick Shipley's here left in the Lurch, 
That he was a good Catholick, witneſs this Church. 


Twas ſo ductile and pliable, ſo ſonorous and ſigniſicant, that *twas naturally adorn'd with Harmony and 
Fullneſs; and roll'd along like one of Homer's Torrents, down the Sides of a Mountain, foaming, mix d 
through the Valleys into the Ocean of Poetry, deep, rapid and ſounding in all Parts of its Paſſage. 


2 The Greek Tongue, it muſt be own'd, na ſcarce capable of Rhyme, had no Manner of Want of it? 
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Vet am I ſo unwilling to give 2 the. Nobleneſs.of our Exgliſ Tongue iv Preference of any other, that 
1 wou d fain ſet in Balance ſome; Defects of. the Exeek Poetry, 'againſt that Advantage which: maſk be:al- 
low ed them in the Liquidity, of their Language. I am inclinable therefore to declare open wenn 
their Expleties: A mean Help, which our worſt Poets diſdain the Uſe of They are the infigniticant 
Stop-Gaps of the lazy Greek Writers, and may be conſider d as the Venerable from whence's, for to's, un- 

tos, .Ekes and, Ayes of thole ancient Compoſitions, Nor can I conſent to be carried down with the Cur- 
rent of Commentators, Who remarking their. Licence of intermixing the Dialecis, for altering :the Accents 
to the Poets Convenience, have thought fit to miſcall it an Advantage. to their Poetry. People who were 
agcuſtom d to a Pronunciation entirely different from what was us d in ſuch Poems, cou d never, in my 
Opinion, by. any Skill in the Dialects, be diveſted of that natural and rooted Partiality which every Body 
conceives ſor his own, Way, of Speaking: And then it follows as a Conſequence, that the fore d Pronuncia- 
tion was irkſome to the Ear, and caſt a Languor on the Attention. 170 71 124% 0d Fiss ot 


ET 


An Engliſb Poet, for example, wou'd make Heroic Verſe of this little Sentence. Learned Writers theſe 
People were. Admit he coud be told, that in ſome of our Counties in the North, Eaſt or Weſt,-it was 
the Cuſtom to ſpeak out, and divide all the Diphthongs, and that therefore he might, without addingiany 
Thing, extend the above Sentence to a Verſe, by only lengthening the Pronunciation, and plead the Au- 
thority of That County's Dialef to read the Words in this Manner, 15. 00 of nen Pi 7 
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Learned Writers theſe Pe-0-ple were. 


or ſuppoſe that the Words— Meet glorious Occaſion, were by the ſame Plea of Authority extended to 2 
Verſe in this Manner: 3 15 tires Sto VVV 


Meet glo- ri-o-us Occaſi-on. | 
It is viſible enough that the Verſes are fill'd out by. this Anglo-Græciſm. But ſhall the Cuſtom of others 
reconcile ſuch Harſhneſs to our Ear > Wou'd this Practice, whatever Help the Poe: might draw from it, 
give the Reader Satisfaction? Wou d it deſerve to be call'd an Advantage to our Language? 


But whatever we ſay to the Greek and Latin Tongues, the very Faults, Turns and Faſhions whereof we 
are prejudic'd. in Favour of, by the early Acquaintance we commence with them at School; I'dare boldly 
pronounce, that there is no Language among the Modern, that is comparable to the Engliſh. And it is 
lainly their Levity and want of Grandeur that diſqualify them for Rhyme, ſo free will Rhyme be found 
Hom that Effeminacy it has been accus d for. Taſſone among the Italians, lamenting the Defects of his 
Countrymen's Poetry, confeſſes, that he knows not whether he ought to impute them moſt to the ill For- 
tune of the H/riters, or to a certain Weakneſs and Want of Energy in the Language it ſelf, which, ſays he, 
5s unfit for grave and ſolemn Expreſſion. This Defe& in their Tongue, which ſtands acknowledg'd by 
their own Conſent and Teſtimony, muſt chiefly ariſe from their Redundancy of Yowels, which, though it 
ſweetens the Sound, enervates the Expreſſion. Italian is the Language of Laughing and Love; it ſupplies 
with Fulneſs and Delight, the Domeltick and narrow Uſes of common Converſation, but wants Weight, 
when it comes to be dilated into Argument: Tis like the Flow of fine Sand in an Hour-Glaf, which ſeems 
liquid and connex'd while confin'd to its little Channel, but diſcovers its looſeneſs and lightneſs of Quality 
as ſoon as tis thrown abroad and expos'd to the Weather. 7 85 (©? . 0 ee 


Ihe Want of Monoſyllables I conceive to be the Cauſe why the Rhymes of Italian Poetry give a gallo—- 
ping Levity to the Turn of their Verſes; their Stanz a' run perpetually after this Manner; I take the Ex- 
ample from their celebrated Taſſo's Redemption of fee Capitano, Chriſto, — mano, acquiſto — 
vano, miſto, — ſanti, erranti. Diſſyllable or Triſſyllable Rhymes carry with them, if I miſtake not, à cer- 


tain Air of Burleſque, which wou'd better become the Ridicule of a Hudibras than the Majeſty of an 
Epic Poem. | 


The French, who lie under the ſame Inconveniency as to Want of Monoſyllables, find ſome Remedy for 
it, in that their Accent is generally laid on the laſt Syllable of their long Words; by which Means their 
Rhymes come to terminate with more Gravity than Halian Words are capable of: Theſe commonly bear 
the Accent on their laſt Syllable but one, as may be obſerv'd in the Example above: Take an Inſtance of 
the French Way of accenting, in the following Rhymes from Boileau.— Amours, Diſcours— Uniforme, en- 
dorme— Ennuyer, pſalmodier— Lefteur, Achepteur. Here it is plain all the Rhymes depend wholly on the 


terminating Syllable ; yet they are not careful enough to preſerve this Advantage, but degenerate frequent- 
ly to double Rhymes, like the calians, as in this of Boi leau, . IQ: F071 | | 


De la Foy d'un Chreſtien les myſteres terribles, 
D'ornemens egayez ne ſont point ſuſceptibles. 
Et de vos fictions le melange coupable, 
Meme & ſes veritex donne l air de la Fable. 


Of the Faith of a Chriſtian, the terrible MyſPries, 
Rejecl the gay Dreſs of impertinent Hiſt'ries: 

And the Fiftions, when mix d, though as well as you're able, 
To the pure Truth itſelf, give the Air of a Fable. | 


I have Engliſ/d theſe Lines, as near as I cou'd, to the very Cadence and Run of the French Numbers, 
to give the Reader a true Notion of their Debonnair Heroicks; for, if I am not greatly miſtaken, there is 
ſomething ſo diſtaſtfully gay in the Skipping of their Verſe, a Kind of pauſe-check d Rotation, of the ſame 
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merry Motion, like the unlacing of a Muſe, as Mr. Hobbes pleaſantly expreſſes it, or like the Half Whirl of 
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without ſtopping at the Judgment, and with very little Regard, whether apt or impertinent. 
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inexhauſtible Treaſury, collected from the Excellencies of every other Speech; but ſo aptly and ſo ſweet- 
ly improv'd upon incorporating, that it as infinitely exceeds any one of thoſe Tongues which contributed 
to its Fullneſs, as Honey the Juice of thoſe common Field-weeds which the Bee's Labour drew-it from. 


I come now to conſider the Structure of my Verſe, which differs little from that which Mr. Cowley, to- 
ward the End of the laft Century reduc'd into Practice, in Imitation of Pinder. I can ſcarce ſuppoſe it ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the Latitude of ſuch diverſify'd Numbers allows a fuller Harmony than the common 
heroic Meaſure, and muſt conſequently be as preferable to it as a Conſort to a fingle Violin. Our uſual 
Manner of Writing in Couplets IS not only ſatiate the Ear with the weariſome Equality, and too conſtant 
and limited Return of the Rhyme and Meaſure, but it ſoftens the Expreſſion too much, where tis neceſſary 


as it often happens, that we ſhou'd deſcribe ſomething wonderful or terrible? Whereas in this frequent Va- 


riation of Cadence and Difference of Meaſure, the Attention is beat up, provok'd, and: kept lively : 'The 
Ear is every where reliev'd ; and all Images of Actions, Sounds, or Things, how various ſoever they may 
be, are cloth d with Language the moſt ſuitable to their Nature. FFC 


- The Latitude, and ſomething of a ſeeming Eaſineſs in this Verſe, have recommended it to the Trials of 
many of our Poets; but I am afraid their Succeſs has not anſwer'd their Expectation. They have been 
to run much into the Lyric Turn of ſhort Verſes, and this gives the ſer Crop of a. Round-head to Stanza's, 


_which ſhou'd be flowing and looſe in the negligent Gentileneſs of the Cavalier Dreſs: Pindaric, in ſhort 


Meaſure, is like a Woman of Quality diſguis d in Knee- deep Petticoats; ſhe can have no Feet well-ſhap'd 
enough to attone for the Indecorum. It wears a ſong-like familiar Kind of Air,, no Way anſwerable to the 


Gravity and Grandeur which are requiſite to Subjects of Importance. The Writers of this Verſe have ven- 


tur d out, now and then, into the Hexameter or ſix-footed Line of twelve Syllables, but ſcarce ever 
launch d deep enough, to buoy a Length of Senſe on the Swell of the Heptameter or ſeven-footed Verſe of 
fourteen Syllables. Indeed the other 5 8 Meaſure is too long, unleſs the Sound is fill'd out with a free 
Strength of Meaning; for what can be more ridiculous than a languiſhing Length of Verſe, without Vi- 
gour in the Sentiment? Such Verſes play looſe like the Main-ſail of a Ship, which flags and flutters heavily)ß 
now and then upon the riſing of a Breeze, but falls back againſt the Maſt for Want of Wind to ſwell out 
with. It is in ſuch Poems as theſe, where, as Mr. Pope expreſſes it, in Words which convey with them the 
painted Image of his Meaning, YN 055g ee 36a; ien 10 1A rt 
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A needleſs Alexandrine ends the Song, 

And, like a wounded Snake, drags its flow Length along. 
Mr. Dryden, who is willing enough to allow Mr. Cowley the Praiſe fo juſtly due to his Introduction of a 
noble Manner of Writing, is, notwithſtanding, of Opinion, that much was wanting to his Practice, of 
that Perfection which this Kind of Verſe is capable of. He Inſtances in the Roughneſs and Difficulty of 
his Numbers, and the frequent Uncorre&neſs and Obſcurity of his Expreſſion. The Truth is, Mr. Co- 
tey's Ear deceiv'd him, and that which the moſt reverend and learned Editor of his Works wou'd repre- 
ſent, as the Effect of a generous Negligence or active Warmth in his Fancy, ſeems to me the moſt cool and 


deliberate Reſult of his Judgment, We may plainly enough gather it from his 25th Note to the firſt 
Book of Davideis, where he ſpeaks of this Line, IE TEA — 


Nor can the Glory confine it ſelf in the endleſs Space. 


By which he meant to expreſs the Struggle of an overflowing Luſtre, wanting Room, as it were, in the 
whole Reach of Heaven. I am ſorry, fays Mr. Cowley, that it is neceſſary to admoniſh the moſt Part of 
Readers, that it is not by Negligence that this Verſe is ſo looſe, long, and as it were, vaſt: It is to paint 
the Nature of the & viog which it deſcribes, which I wou'd have o6ſerv'd in divers other Places, that elſe 
will paſs for very carelels Verſes. Then he names, among others, theſe following : | 


Don a Precipice deep, down he caſts them all. „ Sn ris 
Like ſome fair Pine o erlooking all th ignobler Mood. 


TY Refleftions on ö the 1 Firft "Book. 


As for his Endeavour to paint che Subject deſerib'd, by the Sound of the Verſe, it is, queſtionleſs, ons of 


the prime Beauties of which Verſe is capable; but how far That is done by running quite out of Meaſure, 
and intermixing plain Proſe, as an Ornament, among Verſes, I'leave to be determin'd by the Judgment of 
the Regder, This I am ſure of, that Virgil is every where ambitious of this Ornament, and Homer was 

ſo before bim; and yet neither of them has thought it neceſlary to their End to ſpoil the Numbers of 
their Verſe, but on the contrary made them much more harmonious and flowing by this Practice. And, if 
I am not deceiv'd, Mr. Cowley's three Lines above-mention'd might as effectually have anſwer'd his Pur- 
poſe, if kept within Bounds in ſome ſuch manner, as follows. © oo 1 of bag 


Nor finds the ſtrugg ling | Glory Reo, | confix'd _—_— endleſs Space. my 
Deep, dows a Precipice he caſts them au. 
Oe erxlooking, like ſome tou ring Pine, th' ignobler Underwood. 


One Fault Mr. Cowley was not careful to correct in his Pindaric Poems; | and his filliarors have been dili- 
gent enough to keep cloſe to his Error: He places the Pauſe very often in the wrong Part of the Verſe ; 


ample of the Error. 
| \ Lo! How the Tears 20 come, a num'rous and well. fitted Quire. 

There is no Harmony in this Verſe, unleſs the Pauſe is made at num in the Word numb rous and if 
That is done, being in the midſt of a Word, it makes a difagreeable Hiatus, or Jaun, in the Senſe, and 
perplexes the Apprehenſion: How much more majeſtick is this Verſe hereunder, though the Meaſure is 
the ſame, and both are Mr. Cowley's, for no other Reaſon but becauſe the Pauſe is right plac'd in the 

e ef aero i 
Mr. Cowley appears to have been ſenſible of the Difficulty into which his Roughneſs of Numbers now 


and then threw the Reader; for he gives an admirable Deſcription of Pindaric Verſe, as He practis d it, 


in his Ode on the Reſurrection. 


Ii, an unruly and a hard-month'd Horſe, Aebi 
Fierce and unbroken, yet, e 
Inpatient of the Spur, or Bit - [WP 
Now praunces ſtately, and anon flies o'er the Place 
Diſdains the ſervile Law of any ſettled Pace; 
Conſcious and proud of his own natural Force, 
"Twill no unskilful Touch endure, 
But flings Writer and Reader too, that fits not ſure. - 


This was certainly the Condition in which He left Pindaric Verſe ; but had he liv'd to have given the 
finiſhing Hand to what he ſo ſucceſsfully introduc'd, he would probably have ſo far chang'd his Practice, 
that it had been more nearly deſcrib'd in the following Verſes on the fame Subject, which I find in his 
Ode on Liberty; and alter but a Word or two, to fit them for an Idea, which one might conceive of this 
Verſe in its Perfection. " 55EF Bl RISES 5 1 Links e 


The plain Heroic Strain let Others take, 

A Meine the Pindaric Way Tl makes 

The Matter ſhall he grave, the Numbers looſe and free,” 

11151 1 one ſettled Pace of Time; 
In the Jame Tune it ſball not always chime; 
Vor Hall each Verſe, juſt io his Nerghbour, rhim 
A thouſand Liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, ' © | 

But yet ſhall manage all without Ofenſde. 
Or to the Sweetneſs of the Sound, or Greatneſs of the Seuſe. 


Though none, that I know of, has in any Epic Attempt made uſe of this compoſite Verſe, for Pindaric 
it cannot well be call'd, as not frequently enough admitting the ſhort Meaſure of the Lyrics; yet it has 
been practis d in Dramatick Poetry two defied Years ago. Ariftotle, in the firſt Chapter of his Poerics, 
quotes a Work of Cheremon, the Tragedian, a Scholar of Socrates, which, he ſays, was call'd the Centaur, 
and compos d of all the different Sorts of Verſe; though afterwards in his 25th Chapter he ſeems to dif- 
approve ſuch a Practice for Epic Poems, becauſe the Iambic and Tetrameter, and ſuch like ſhort Meaſures, 
are too skipping and light for the Dignity of ſo grave and majeſtick a Poem. Our Language carries 
with it a natural Gravity, and allows of ſhort Meaſure with more Weight than the Greek; 2 I am fo 
much of this great Man's Opinion, that I uſe it but little, and that only where I think it helps che Gran- 
deur, as effectually as it does the Harmony. h SR 10 he 


| That I have divided this Poem into Twelve Books was a Determination, I believe, of ſo little Impor- 
tance, and which depended fo entirely on my Choice, that it were a kind of Impertinence to offer a Rea- 
ſon for it. Theſe are Matters merely indifferent, and in which it were too ſervite a Punctuality for a Poet 
to ſtrengthen his Practice by the Example of others. The Extent of his Work ſhould be a Guide to his 
Judgment. Mr. Cowley profeſſes the Imitation of Virgil as his Reaſon for deſigning Twelve Books to his 
Davideis ; tho, I think, he might as juſtly have rejected Virgi/'s Method, as Virgil did Homer's, _ 
55 | 1 K um- 


This Stop, or Breathing - place, ſhould in the long Meaſures be found always in the Middle. See this Ex- 
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Number of Books too, methinks, the Roman might with more Grace have borrow'd, than his Epiſodes 
and Incident. Sir Jillian. D Auenani ſtarts out of this imitative Road' into the quite contrary Extreme: 
He is neither for Boot Propoſition, Invocation, nor Machinery: He puts me in mind of our” Rif-hearted 
Cectariaus, who go! bluff to a Sermon with their Hats on their Heads, in Defiance of Chutch- Ceremony He 
has divided his Gozdibert into Acts like a Tragedy; and each of theſe Al inte Canto s, which are to/ſerve 
for the Scenes: This Method Mr. Hobbes, in his Prefatory-Epiltle, has endeavour'd to juſtif y; yet I cannot 
approve of a Way ſo far remov'd from: the General Practice, and taking teo near Approach toward the 
Form of & Poem, which its Nature is diſtinct from. In Matters wholly indifferent the Old Way is the beſt, 
and to change it without Cauſe may deſerve to be cenſur'd, not as:aiNovelty, but as the empty Affectation 
of it. For my Part, if the Diviſion of this Poem into Twelve Books requires other Reaſon than becauſe 
I found Matter for that Number, I think it mày well enoũgh be juſtify d from the Diviſion of that People, 
whom it treats of, into Twelve Tribes, or Bodies. And now, having premis du what T thought might be 
neceſſary, I haſten to the Explanatory or Occaſional Reflections, Which. ariſe more particularly from the 
Sections of the Poem, and are mark d, and referr'd to, by numerical Figures. 

I ſhall only inſert firſt a ſhort Obſervation concerning the Title, or Name of an Epic Poem. When the 
Hero is not only in Action, but alſo in Qualit), the chief Perſon of the Poem, in that Caſe his Name alone 
may give Title to the Work, as AEneas to the Æneid, and Ulyſſes to the Odyſſeis. But when there is in 
the Poem a Quality ſuperior to that of the Hero, the Poet muſt either add ſomething, which may ſignify 
the Action, or derive his Title from the Place in which it happen'd. Thus Homer, tho! the Hero of his 
Iliad is Achilles, has not call'd his Poem the Achilleid, becauſe in Quality Agamemnon was his Superior. 


. | : un 1 Sos An Fr 
In This Poem Gideon reſtores the rightful Monarch of Iſrael to the Exerciſe of his Power; The Monarch 
then is his Superior in Quality. T have therefore compounded the Title from Place, Action, and Hero toge- 
ther, and call d it Gideon, or the Reſtoration of Iſrael, The Redemption of Iſrael might have done as well, 
but that it would only have regarded the Deliverance, and not included the Eſtabliſhment, which laſt was 
the proper End of the Action; the Deliverance being only the Means, by which the Hero was enabled to 
give Force to his Reſolution, for determining the Action, as he pleas d. The Reſtoration is alſo an autho- 
riz d Scripture-Word, applied frequently to the Deliverances of Iſrael, in Iſaiah, and many other Books of 
the Old Teſtament. eine Af nod donde opt; oli; PIT afty 3 &ifitnot no3g ovadl io 216399 * 1125S3 IN 
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That there was ſuch a Prince, and that Gideon ſo reſtor d him, it lies upon me to prove, when Oecaſion 
offers in the Sequel. But to take off a little of the Surprize, which ſuch a Declaration may give to many, 
I will previouſſy inſert a few Words from the eighth Chapter of Judges, Verſe 22. Then the Men of 
Iſrael ſaid unto Gideon, Rule thou o ver us, both thou and thy Son, and thy Son's Son alſo; for thou haſt 
delivered us from the Hand of Midian. But Gideon ſaid unto them, I will not rule over you, neither ſhall 
my Son rule over you ; the Lord ſhall rule over % i OO nant nn I 
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Nothing can be weaker than to ſuppoſe, that the Word Lord, in this Place, relates only to their general, 
or religious Dependance upon God; in That Senſe the Lord rul d over them before, and would have done 
ſo, 0 the Temporal Royalty of Gideon, had he accepted the Dominion, which they of- 
fer'd him. | 
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„ ſhall therefore make it plain, in the Courſe of my Reflections, that this Anſwer oſ Gideon's can be 
underſtood no way but thus It is a:rebellious Preſumption, O ye People of 1ſrael!” to offer me a Power, 
which, is not yours to beſtow; neither I nor my Sons will uſurp the Right of another. God has given you 
already an Hereditary Line of Princes, your Obedience to whoſe Race was enjoin'd you by the Laws, 
which were originally given you. God, by the Mediation of your Natural Sovereign, will liſten to your 
Call, and govern you by the unerring Influence of his Spirit. I, as General or Lieutenant to this Sove- 
reign, will lead on your Armies as long as I live; and queſtion not but to continue you victorious, and 
triumphant. But as for the Supream and Hereditary Authority, I will reſtore it to that Line, your De- 
fection from which has drawn down God's Vengeance, and been the Cauſe of all your Miſeries ! And ſuch 
a Lieutenant, or Deputy, Gideon actually became; and nothing farther. is meant, where we are told, that 
he judg'd Iſrael forty Years. And ſuch a Deputy too was Foſbua, who fo long and ſo gloriouſly fought the 
Battels of the Lord; which Expreſſion is a comprehenſive Declaration what kind of Power Joſhua exercis d 
over Iſrael. But more of this hereafter. carding Ve cant ho ty 1 


I. Seek, O Soul ! ſome Heav'nly Theme. Tho' it was the Cuſtom of the Greek Poets to mix in one the 
Propoſition and Invocation, and of the Latins, and all the Moderns, to propoſe firſt! their Subject, and tłien 
invoke the Aſſiſtance of a Miuſe; yet I am perſwaded it will better become a Chriſtian Poet to begin with 
the vocation, as a Manner more ſolemn and proportion d to the Majeſty: of our God, not only to pray 
his Inſpiration for acquitting ourſelves well of the Subject we have undertaken, but even in the Choice and 
Direction of the Subject itſelf, That the Invocation, one way or other, is of abſolute: Neceſſity to the 
Poem, may appear from theſe Reaſons; 1. A Work, whoſe Foundation is a moral Inſtruction, owes a 
Reader, ſays Boſſu, the Example of Piety and Veneration. 2. Many Things are deſcrib'd in the Courſe of 
a Poem, which it is not to be ſuppos d ſhou'd be known, but by Divine Revelation. It was therefore 
raſhly done of Sir William D' Avenant to take away this; Portico, which not only added a certain Grandeur 
of Appearance, but was eſſentially to be eſteem'd as a Part of the Building. TH 

2. Redeem the Uſe.of Captive Poetry. Every Body knows, that the Original of Poetry was the Worſhip 
of God, and the Celebration of his Glory. It is equally notorious, how degenerate. it is now become in 
the beggarly Flattery of great Men, as Mr. Cowley obſerves: Its idolizing the Vonien I could much more 
readily forgive it. To redeem the Uſe of Poetry then is to reſtore it to the Praiſe of God's Wonders, the 
Advancement of Virtue, and the Glory, of Humane Nature, 1 Sich eee 80 setahd! 
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all the caſual Practices of Homer and 
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3. Dethros'd their Heaveh-appbinred Chiefs, and roc d in Fieeleis Chate. Meng matiy in Arguments, 
which are brought againſt Kings by the Champions for Popular Government, T can't help being rather 
provok'd than convinc'd by that modeſt Affirmation of theirs, that God is of their Party; and declar'd 
bimlelf fo by giving Preference to the Republican Syſtem,” When He preſctſb'd to, his chofen People the 
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grateful, and deſerve to be puniſſi d for depoſing me from my freer 
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nd Yap ach © hes \ oat ag ig Doe en pulling down a Pillar of 
their Political Fabrick to ſhow, with as much Brevity as poſſible, that the firl 


redeem'd from by their Judges, were the natural Effects of their NT and renouncing their Allegiance 
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That Supremacy of 
'ower 1 200 | at DIVIN er, Whic | bloody Reigns, broken 
Lines and interrupted Succeſſion, ſo much quoted as Examples among the Hebrews, as alſo the final De- 


Fr uk 
who ſhould rule them. And all this, if I do not extreamly deceive myſelf, I ſhall be able to make = | — 
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dangerous and 4 Undertakings: That there/is no Compariſon betwixt the wholeſome: Effects of 
1 And then it comes 


cloſe to that particular Action which is propos d, and declares it to be Gideon's redeeming 1/rael by his 


| « 04h 4 iver'd People to their Prince on their old Foundation of Govern- 
ment, when his Rebel-Country, in joint Deſpair, had ſubmitted to foreign Slavery. | 


Diſlike of all this we are n 


Nor can I acquieſce in his Judgment, that the Dictates of Horace are of ſo determinating a Ned 2 
nd in particular is miſta- 


Do not begin, as that old Scribler did. CE r pen 3 
Priam's proud War and Fate I mean to ſing: e eee 
What (worth ſuch Noiſe) produc'd this bellowing Bard? 
Hou much more juſt ſpoke Homer, always uiſe? 
Miuſe, paint the Man, who after Troy's great Fall, 
_, Manners, and Men, and num'tous Cities fav! 
© Not Smoke from Fire, but Fire from Smoke, he draus, 
And from this Flat, to dreadful Wonders, tours, 
20 barking Scylla's, Cyclops, and Charybdis, Oc. 


rious Accounts of mT Cities and many. Men, than it could have been b 


to the Taſte of 2 Cotemporary Grandeur, which ſometimes perhaps may reward him for his Merit, a 
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In the firſt Place, I ſee no Reaſon why, becauſe one Man undertook to deſcribe the Har of Troy and 


the ſame Subject. And as to the manner of making the Propoſition, in Which the Author above-meanc 
is by Horace accus'd of Noiſe and Oſtentation, as if he rais'd too great a Hope by promiling to ſing Troy's 
Fall, and the Fate of Priam, I am frank. enough to confeſs, that the Fault, if there is any here, lies too 
deep for my Diſcernment: 275 what could an Author, deſigning that Subject, have contriv'd to ſay leſs, 
when he was about to propoſe it? Where is the too much Fire in the Beginning? The Smoke in the 
2 nothing to our Purpoſe: Why is there mote Pomp expreſs d, or Expectation rais d, from a Pro- 
miſe to write the Ruine of, o, Town, and Death of one Man, than to ſhow the Manners of many Men, 
and treat about the Affairs of ma Cities? If we were not to expect ſome Account not only of what 


Fate of Priam, and was not equal to his Enterprize, another therefore ſhould be debarr'd from propoſing 


. Ulyſſes ſaw, but alfo why he ſaw it, to what End then were we told- of it in the Propoſition ? If we were 


to expect it, our Expectation is moſt certainly rais d higher by Homer's Aſſurance, that we ſhall hear va- 
y the Oiber, who propos d but 


of one City, and one Man's Deſtruction. 


There is a Narrouueſt, methinks, in the Schemes of theſe Commentators. They underſtand and obey 
their Authors, with a Submiſſion too implicite for our Champions of Liberty to allow their beſt Princes. 
They admire in the groſs, and are obſtinately determin'd to diſtinguiſh no Abſurdities. I am myſelf too an 
Admirer of Horace*s Criticiſm, yet I cannot help thinking he would have inſtructed us better by ſome in- 
telligible Precept concerning Propoſitions, than he has done by the Compariſon of his two Examples above- 
mention d: To conclude this Refle&ion with my own Notion of the Matter; He certainly propoſes well, 
who comprehends in his Propoſition the whole Extent of his Meaning, and adds nothing beyond it; and 
he as certainly ers, who, being needleſly terrified by J/ords without Reaſon, is kept back by a ſervile 
Apprehenſion of ſaying more than Homer, Virgil, or Horace would have lik d, and ſo perhaps contents 
himfelf with propoſing fo little, that nobody, Who reads the Beginning of his Poem, ſhall find Encourage- 
TEE , TTY eat A e de, Ne 215 


to ſet before us the Fa 
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F. Not to the profp rous Preſent poor iy kneel.” I would not be miſunderſtood in this Place, as renouncing 
Regard for the Times I live in, or for any of our great Men, whoſe large Fortunes however have contri- 
bured, at leaſt as much as their large Minds, to the Title they poſſeſs of The Patront of Poetry, All I 
mean is, that I think it too low a Condeſcenſion in a Poet to confine his Views to the Hopes of little Inte- 
reſts from the Favour of the Powerful: His Buſineſs, as T take it, in Writings of this Nature, being rather 
to adminiſter ſome Comfort to the Afflicted, than to be always chngratulating the Succefles of the Fortunate : 


He ought not to guide his Ends by the Humours, Inclinations, or Intereſts of the Age in which he writes: 


He ſhould look down through Poſterity, and rather pleaſe himſelf with the Hope that his Work may encou- 
rage and be of Service to lome ſuffering Virtue hereaſter, than with Endeayonrs to render himſelf 0 


0 
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much oſtner for his Flattery, | 


6, Who knows bat we may ſee again, what once max d we ſaw.! This reduces the general Expreſſions 
foregoing to a particular Hint, in what Caſe it were poſſible for ſuch a Moral, as this Poem. comtaing, to 
become a National Comfort : We have the Inſtance I point at in our own Hiſtory. Every Body remem- 
bers how the innocent Son of our late Royal Martyr, King Charles I, liv'd contemptibly in Exile, attainted 
23s 2 Traitor, while his Throne was poſleſs d by a Triumphant Uſurper ; His Condition was hopeleſs, as to 
all human Likelihood, till God rais d a Hand, where it never was expected, ' to. reſtore him to. his People, 


| and recover the Nation out of OY and Deſpair to all che Triumphs of Glory. Who knows therefore, 


Hays this Part of the Poem, whether ſuch a future Time may not ariſe, | when a King and his, People ſhall 
ſuffer in ike Manner? Such Misfortunes as theſe are unlikely, tis acknowledg'd, and it is to be pray'd and 
hop'd, will never again be the Caſe of our Nation. But be it in ours, or anotber, the Sufferings of any 

Part of Mankind claim the Pity of the whole; and if ever it ſhould come to pals, no matter in what Age, 
or in what Country, that 4 true and rightful Prince ſhall undergo ſuch à Trial, there is no Doubt to be 
made, but He were the fitteſt Perſon upon Earth for this Poem to be addreſs d to. I am perhaps the firſt Poet, 


oy 


who has thought it worth his while to throw away a Dedication on ſo unprofitable a Patron as Futurity ; 


let them addreſs to whom they pleaſe, 


and yet after all, as little as it is regarded, there are few of our Tribe who meet Reward from any other, 
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5 7. Now from the ſwarming Eaſt, for ſeven long Tears, N Be PER, l 2 oy Nenne | 
Had reſthſs Midian pour'd her ſwarthy Hoſts. What People theſe Midianites were, into what Nations 
divided, how'govern'd, and where ſeated ; as alſo who are now their Deſcendants, I ſhall, take Occaſion 
very largely and particularly to deſcribe, in my Reflections on the Second Book: All I ſhall fay of them 
here is, that they had waſted and over-run 1ſrae/ for ſeven Years ; in the laſt of which, about the time of 
Harveſt, the Poem takes Beginning, that ſo the neoeſſary Unity of the Action may be preſerv'd, by relating 
only their Redemption, and not accounting alſo for Wei Tonk for and Overthrow, which had been Actions 
diſtinct, and muſt have deſtroy'd the Regularity of an Epic Poem. Tis for this Reaſon only that Homer 
commences his Iliad in the Tenth Year of the Siege, and Virgil his AEneid in the laſt Year of Aneas's 
Voyage. They had elſe been perplex'd with Redundancy of Matter, which would bave.obſcur'd and con- 
founded the Deſigns of their Poems. ONT SO Es tar ya to A tS 1 2 95 
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8. Old Amalek ; the marching Hebrews firſt and ſureſt Foe! What Nation this was, and how numerous 
and mighty, ſhall be told both Geographically and Hiſtorically in the Reflections on the next Book: They 
were the Hebrews firſt Enemies, becauſe they attack'd them without Provocation in their March thro? the 
Wilderneſs, on their coming out of Egypr, but they were beaten by Myſes. I call them alſo their ſureſt 
Foe, becauſe the 1ſraelites receiv'd a particular Command from God, that they ſhould never make Peace 


with the Amalckites, but purſue them with endleſs Hatred, till they had rooted them out from the Face 
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the wilful Diſobedience, ſhowing'Mercy to Amalek againſt the poſitive Maniſeſtation of God's 
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9. Their heavy Harveſts' load the plund ting Foe. It appears from the Stoty of this War, 4s it is deſerib'd 
to us in the Book of Judges,” that it was incurſive and. predatory ; the Hebrews” (after perhaps à Year or 

' two's Conteſt) abandon'd the Plains and open Country, and ſecur'd themſelves in their Faſtneſſès, among 
the Woods and rocky Mountains, while the Enemy, maintaining Winter-Quarters in certain Cities which 
they preſerv'd for that Purpoſe, made Excurſions in Summer to deſtroy Harveſts, burn Houſes and Towus, 
and carry off Plunder, People, and Cattle, as they fell into their Poſſeſſio n. | 
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10. Where Half Manaſſa's Tribe their Portion found. The River Jordan, which riſes in the Northern 
Parts of Paleſtine, runs almoſt ſtrait South the whole Length of the Country: Nine Tribes and a Half of 
the Twelve, by the Diviſion which Joſhua made of the Lands he conquer'd, had Poſſeſſion allotted them 
of all that Tract between the Welt Shore of Jordan, and the Neck of the Mediterranean, or more pro- 
perly the Levant, or Syrian Sea, (ſaving only that the Coaſt itſelf, and a Breadth of fone Miles. inward, 
was poſſeſs d by the Philiſtines and the rich trading People of Tyre and Sidon) The other Two Tribes 
and a Half, being thoſe of Reuben, Cad, and one Half Manaſſa, held the Country lying Eaſtward along 
2 which was conquer d firſt of all by Moſes himſelf from the Amorites and their Allies. But that 

alf Tribe of Manaſſa, which is meant in this Verſe, had their Portion on the Weſt-fide of Jordan: It 
was a long Strip of Land, which, being very narrow, reach'd from the River's Brink betwixt  1ſachar 
and Ephraim almoſt to the Sea-Coalt before-mention'd, On a Mountain toward the Eaſt End of this Strip 
of Land, within Sight of Jordan, ſtood the City of Ophra, the Birth-Place of Gideon ; which was ſafe 
from the Inſults of an Enemy by its impregnable Situation: At the Foot of this Mountain open 'd the large, 
lovely, and fruitful Valley of Jeſreel, where the whole Midiun Army lay encamp'd, at the Time from 
Which the Poem takes Beginning. This Valley has been the Scene of many terrible Victories; it was there 

that Gideon overthrew the Midianites; Saul the Philiſtines; Achab the mrians > and in more modern 
Times, the'Tartars the Saracens. Ata de e Ee do's pay 1 3 


11. This Tree a Shade o'er Half the Mountain caſt. That there was a Tree with a Benck under it be- 
fore Joaſh's Houſe I have the Teſtimony of the Bible, which ſays, that an Angel of God came and ſate 
there. But that it was ſo large, or ſo old a Tree, is a Poetical Diſcovery : That it was remarkable for its 
Size and Situation appears however from its being ſo particularly taken notice of in the Story; but becaufe 
I have ſuppos'd it ſome hundred Years old, and yet in full Flouriſh, it may be neceſſary that I ſay ſome- 
thing to the Honour of theſe venerable old Children of the Earth. rk oa a 
Pliny tells us of Oaks, which were growing in his Time, ſuppos'd to have been coeval with the World 
itſelf: Their Roots, ſays he, were united, and rais'd into Arches like the Cates of a City; and the Earth, 
. which was ſwell d round about them, look'd like Mountains. Joſephus makes mention of a Turpentine 

Tree, that was thought too as old as the Creation. Mr. Maundrel, in his Journey to Jeruſalem, affirms, 
that he meaſur'd one of the yet-remaining Cedars of Lebanon, and found it above twelve Yards round the 

Body; and that at almoſt one hundred Foot high it ſpread out into five ſeveral Limbs, each of which 
would have made a great Tree. Sir Francis Drake reports, that he meaſur'd a Maſtic-Tree in one of his 
Voyages, that was four and thirty Yards about. It is eaſy to infer, that theſe vegetable Giants muſt have 
born up the Growth of no ſmall number of Ages: St. Jerom relates, that he ſaw the Sycamore-Tree which 
Zacchæus climb d into to look upon our Saviour, when he rode in Triumph to Jeruſalem. Mr. Evelyn, 
in his Sylva, remarks from his own Knowledge a pleaſant kind of Privilege, which is annex'd to a Reverend 
old Oak which has been Time out of mind che Honour of XK noll-F/ood, near Trely-Caftl: in Staffordſhire ; 
the Shade of its Boughs, he ſays, is very ample, and in Reſpect of its Antiquity, whiocver will make 
Oath, on the Birth of a Child who is to call no Body Father, that this Child was begotten within any part. 
of its Shadow, the Offence is no longer under Cognizance of the Magiſtrate, either Civil or Ecclefiaſtick. 
Mr. Lawſon, in his Treatiſe of Orchards, gives reaſonable Arguments to prove, that a Pear-Tree may live 
to be a thouſand Years old: And in fine; if the Age of Mankind before the Flood was from 600 to 900 
Years, it is eaſy to imagine, that an Oak, of a Subſtance fo much more durable and ſolid, and ſubject to 
none of the Dangers and Diſeaſes which weaken humane Bodies, may be capable of living many thouſand 

Years, where the Soil is well adapted, and no Accident intervenes for Prevention of its Progreſs; and ſo 
much I thought fit to ſubjoin in Defence of the Age, which I have given to that Oak, under which I 
place Gideon at Day-Break, looking down upon the Camp of Midian. 5 | 

12. The Morning riſing over Tſrael's Spozls. The Deſcription, which begins with this Line, 1 have taken 
ſome Pains to make natural and agreeable; but I would not have the Reader ſuppoſe, that I introduce it 
for the fake of its Ornament only. Deſcriptions are certainly the Life of Epic Poetry, and it is there, as 
Boileau well obſerves from the Authority of a much better judge, that a Poet ſhould laviſh all his Fancy 
and Rhetoric ; but then, if they ſerve for no end but Delight, they occaſion the Poem to grow languid ; 
for the main Action cools, ' while the Reader is buſied in ſuch foreign Diverſion. Boſſu, who writes much, 
ſays but little to the Purpoſe in his Chapter of Deſcriptions : I am ſatisfied more fully wich Mr. Dennis's 
ſhort Remark in his Diſcourſe againſt Prince Arthur: © Deſcriptions, ſays this Gentleman, muſt never be 
% made in an Epic Poem, unleſs they are neceſſary, which they never can be but in one of theſe two 
« Caſes; either, where they are requiſite for giving us à reaſonable Account of ſome Part of the Action, 
* whereby to make it probable ; or ſecondly; when they ſerve to imprint ſome important Circumſtance 
* more ſtrongly on our Minds.“ Mr. Dennis in this Place has very juſtly and comprehenſively ſaid all that is 
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Plages, becauſe this laſt would conceive but an imperfe& Idea of that local Diſtinction, which enlivens the 
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next Line but one after it; and it is in general à Beauty, that I have with ſome Ambition ended vour d at 
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frequent and conſiderable, I will take Occaſion from my firſt mentioning them in this Place to aſſert the 
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India, ſays Suidas, with a Million of Horſemen; and of Chariots arm'd with Scyths at the Ends of their 
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It is allow'd, that ſuch Numbers of Horſe in thoſe very early Ages may probably have been over- rated 


beſides all the Chariots of 
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with fifty thouſand Horſe, ſays Joſephus, and two hundred thouſand Foot, 
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15. In other Parts the Scyth-arm'd Chariots, .driv'n. Concerning theſe Chariots, an antient and terrible 
manner of fighting, I ſhall ſpeak at large in the Reflections which follow the ſecond Book, Where intend: 
to deſcribe the Chariots themſelves, and the manner of uling them, and to conſider the Effects which tbey 
were capable of producing. af r a oral] #4 * 
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16. The tortur'd Drums and ſprightly Trumpets join d. The Drum, though differing in Shape. and man- 
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ner of uſe from the preſent, as not being beat with Sticks, but with the Hand at both Top; and Bottom, 
and ornamented round the Rim with little jingling Plates of Braſs, is certainly of very antient Original; 
having been found among the Chineſe, at their firſt Diſcovery, by the Europaaus: But as for the Trum- 
pet, there are ſo many open Proofs of its Antiquity in holy Writ, that I am ſurpriz d at Mr. Pope 5 Affipma- 
tion among the Notes on his Homer, that it was not invented in the Time of the Trojan Mar. The Trojan 
War was about the Time when, Abdon judg'd {ſrael ; and Trumpets were ſo long beſore in Uſe among 
the Hebrews, that the Ark was never remov'd, nor a Congregation ſummon d, but by the Sound of, this 
Inſtrument. They had a remarkable Feaſt, which was call'd the Feaſt of Trumpets ; ho Walls of Jericho 
fell-down at the Sound of Jojbua's Trumpets, . Gideon blew a Trumpet, aud all Abizzer was yather'd after 
him. Moſes in the very Wilderneſs directs the making Silver-Trumpets, whoſe Shape and Dimenſions ſuit 
exactly with thoſe which are in uſe at this Day. How then has Mr, Pope ſuppos d this Inſtrument not in- 
vented ? Becauſe Homer's Heroes had it not ? Perhaps the Greeks were yet too rude to be skill d in the Uſe 
of it; perhaps they thought it too inſpiring and exciting, as we read that ſome of their vain Countrymen, 
the Lacedemonians, rejected it long after, as a; Stirrer-up of Courage; which, it ſeems, they had: a mind 
ſhould be thought naturally too abounding in their Conſtitution, and therefore. march'd to Battel with the 
loft and appealing Sounds of Flutes and Pipes among them, as if it were rather needſul to correct the 
over-boiling of their Valour, than to provoke or (excite it. Virgil however gives ucds a; Trumpeter, 
and ſays, that he had before belong'd to Hector: He therefore thought the Trumpet ſoantienry'+But what- 
ever might induce Mr, Pope to this miſtaken Affirmation, his Proſe is very often ſo ſpirituous and delightful, 
not to ſpeak of his Verſe, that his Faults, ſo well expreſs'd, are like Slates in a fierce Fire, made ſo bright 
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and red hot by the Glow they are encompaſs d with, as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſh'd from the beſt. of the 
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been deſcrib'd. The natural Lovelineſs and Fertility, of the Valley, with all its delight 
Adornments, when it could not be look'd upofl without diſcovering at the ſame Time the threat n 
of the Enemy, muſt not only enligen 4  Beholder's Refſection with the Plenty and Beauty, but 
with the Danger . his Country.” "The Conſequence of ſuch an Alarm in ſo capable a Mind 
as Gideon's, is the rowzing' I thoſe Paſſions, which agitate e till they break out in. a Soli- 
loquy fo 'contriv'd, as to inſifluate to the Reader the Character of the era. by a natural and pathetick 
Diſcovery of his Sentiments and. Inclinations; whereas his Character muſt have languiſh'd, or made leſs 
forcible Impreſſion on the Mind of a Readet, yet cool and ynprepar'd, if it had been preſented him unart- 
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Na what does Iſrael want but this > The Hebrews, after Joſhua was dead, fniſh'd only 2 
little War of ſmall Conſequence in the South Parts of Judah, during the Government of Phineas; and 
then, as it were with one general Conlent, gave over any further Application to that military Diciſpline, 
which had render'd them fo formidable; and fell all at once upon the Improvement and. Cultivation of 


thoſe Lands, which had been juſt before allotted them; till then the Want of Property among: Particulars = 


had made every Man a Suſtainer of the general Intereſt. This Indigence of Fortune kept the Body cloſe 
compacted, like huge Heaps of Pebbles made moiſt by Winter Rains, and frozen faſt together: The new 
Warmth of Hope, which they felt on the Improvement of t eir Condition, diſſolvd the, Adherence, and 
every looſe Pebble became a berate Body, and contributed no longet to the Strength of the uni verſal; 
ſo what before had been humoveable by its ages 4 55 became liable e ſcatter d abroad by 


the Inroad of every IYhezl, and every Horſe's Hoof, that trampled caſually. over it. The: belt Step to- 
pect 


wards their Ruine was Plenty with Eaſe, which drew on Negle& of the Publick, in Re to private 
Profit; the ſecond was J/ealth with Luxury, ſucceeded as a neceſſary Conſequence by Pride of Condition, 
which inſenſibly produc'd a Diſdain of Pependance, and Contempt of 9 9 The natural Effect of 
all this 7 8 was Diſſenfion, and a kind of lazy Ambition in every Tribe to ſer; up for themſelves: Such 
2 generaFRelaxation of *Conicord, and Confuſion of Intereſts, ſoon opcn'd a, Way to the tributary Remain- 
der of the Canaanites (ho had been ſpar'd indiſcreetly, not by the Mercy, but by the Avarice of the 
Hebrews) to take Encoutagement from their viſible Weakneſs, and riſe againſt them in all Places. They 
ſucceeded in the Attempt, and a long Courſe of Miſeries, proceeding from a Continuance and. Encreaſe of 
the ſame Cauſes, for three or four hundred Years together, reduc'd from Time to Time the whole Twelve 
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The Reaſon of this is plain; it imported them little, that they had Strength enough, if united, to have 
withſtood all their Enemies. The Feet and Arms of their Body, like thoſe in the Fable of Menenius Agrippa 
to the Romans, thought it Hardſhip and Oppreſſion to work for the Stomach, and ignorantly deftroy'd 
themſelves by preſuming they ſuſtain'd that noble Part, by which indeed they were ſupported: While they 
ſplit themſelves injudiclouſly into lean Independencies and multiplied Privileges, Exemptions, and Immu- 
nities, they were pluck'd away one by one like the Hairs of Sertorius's Horſe-Tail , which, if pull'd at 
altogether, had been ſtrong and irradicable. It is in a Body Politick the ſame as in a Body Natural : In the 
Rapidity of a Race we diſcover on a ſudden ſome dangerous Pit that lies juſt croſs our Way; what a Hap- 
pineſs is it in ſuch a Caſe as this, that the Seat of Counſel and of Power is the ſame ? - We ſee the Ruine 
23 us, and Reaſon and Authority, concurring in the Head, put a ſtop to the Miſchief the very Moment 
*tis diſcover'd, by arreſting the Heels in the midſt of their Precipitation. But could we ſuppoſe that our 
Limbs were ſtuck all over with Mouths and Eyes, like Virgil's Picture of Fame, and the; Argus of the 
Antients, and that every Mouth and Eye, becauſe it look'd like a Face, would ſet up for a Head too; and 
lay Claim to the Privilege of reaſoning upon, and conſenting to all Decrees they ſhould be bound by, what 
could we expect wou d be the Event of this Republican Ballance? Clamour more than enough there. would 
certainly be to give Alarm to ſuch a Body, but the Neck of the Monſter would be ſure to be broke, be- 
fore every Member could be ask'd its Opinion. There cannot be fancied a more ſignificant Emblem than 
TI remember to have met with among the Reaſoners for Monarchy.” They compare a. Common-wealth to 
that Serpent which old Writers dream of, with ſever Heads, and but one Tail; it is plain, ſay they, that 
this troubleſome Reptile, in ſpight of its big Hiſſing, would hang faſt in every Hedge; whereas had it 
only one Head, and ſeven Tails, or ſeven times ſeven, if you wil, it might have {lid through the Buſhes 
without Danger or Encumbtance. e y_—e RE 
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19. How comes it he permits my Country's Shame ? The Hero of an Epic 

uiſb' d not only from all other Characters in the Poem, but from all other Heroes, 
70 noble Peculiar in his Diſpoſition, as by a Mark which points him out at all Ti 
panies, not only as à brave, wiſe, and glorious, Man, but as that very indiyidual, 
rious Man. We don't uſually find ourſelves factsfied with ſuch general Deſcri | 

that ſhe is handſome, witty, gay, gentile, or $600d-humour'd ; but we liſten wich more Pleaſure, when, 
beſides all theſe general Attributes of a Charmer, we are brought cloſer to her Knowledge by the agreeable 
Deſcription of ſome one peculiar Grace, Air, Feature, or manner of ehgaging, by which we form her 
diſtinguiſhably to our Fancy, and become, as it were, acquainted with her Idea. This diſtinguiſhing Mark 
in the Hero of Virgil is Good Nature; in Achilles it is Fierceneſs ; and in Gideon L deligh'd it ſhould. be 
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210. N Tſrael's haughty Tribes be led by on uit hout d Name? It is queſtionleſs a very juſt Obſerva- 

tion, which has been made by Political Writers, that Authority is Power, and that a 

The Nature of Things and Actions can be examin'd but by few; their Appearance reaches many. Machiavel 
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diſcerns well, that all the Difficulty of Greatneſs is found in its Beginning ;, Never, Man, ſays he, at ain d. 


** 


Yonfederable Height from it very low Condition, without infinite Danger, Fatigue, and Oppoſition. No Ston 
tho it grows perhaps cloſe to the very Verge of a Hill, can row! down of itſelf; it requires Force o 
Hand to give Beginning to its Motion; but then, it is no little Rub that can be capable 8 be- 
jüg once fer 2 ' Tt is not difficult, I believe, to account, for the Reaſon of chis. That Exvys 
which is apt to be juſtifying itfelf in our Hatred and Oppolition of thoſe we call; New Men, from a. natural 
Vanity of comparing our own Conſclouſpeſs of Worth, with the Pretenſions of others, becomes extinguiſh'd 

n Amazement, when we contemplate the Hazards of ſome terrible Reputation..,;The Honour; of uch 2 
Man we no longer maligen; we give it up as a Reward that was due to his Hanger; and While every Body 
admires,” applauds, and expects, Oppoſition becomes diſcourag'd, and gives way; to. Concurrence, till the 
Man, whom we reſolve'ts ſuppoſe capable of doing Wonders, is 200 ma 1 


| ctually made capable by Virtue. of that 
Suppolition! Gideon . bow equal ſoever be might have render'd himlel to his Wiſhes, by an- 
riexing che Advantages of Meditation and Study to his Courage and Experience, .mpſt certainly have been 
ſenſible of thoſe inſuperable Difficulties which lay like Mountains heap'd on Mountains in the way of his 
Deſire ; and would hardly have been rafh enough to have attempted ſo prodigious and unlikely à Glory, 
wanting Power, Authority, or Reputation: But God, 'who had purpoſely inſpird him with proper Senti- 
= and Abilities, rows d them alfo into Action by the miraculous Diſpatch of an Angel to commiſſion 
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21. But lehrn, reply r 
 -» Implicit Faith Men to Heaven's Myſteries owe, Gideon appear d doubtful of the Reality of a Meſ- 
fage which was ſent him from Heaven, - becauſe the Probability of its Succeſs lay too deep for. the Plummet 
of humane Reaſon to fathom. In the midſt of this Debate betwixt his Foreſight and his Faith; Reach me, 


fays the Angel, yon Basket of Proviſion. Gideon, in immediate Reſpect to the Command, complies im- 
plicitly with it, yet he cannot forbear expreſſing his Wonder why an Angel ſhould. call for a mortal Meal, 
which pe did gor ſuppoſe he had ary Thoughts of Faring, -chough he plac'd.ir beſore, hin, This as. 
have defig'd it, is only an Occaſion contriv d by the Angel, to enforce on 0 Mind the Importance 
of bis 'Errand'! You have, fays he, ſet Meat before an Angel though yon believ'd;not that he would eat; 
your Motive for this was Compliance with his Command; and cannot you infer: from that very Duty 
which has iniclin'd you to this Conſent, that you owe much more implicitly an Obedience to the Will of 
the Almighty, manifeſted to you by my Meſſage? You are therefore, without examining the Likelihood, of 
weak and worldly ſecond Cauſes, to depend on Succeſs, not as Reaſor ſhall promiſe it, but hecauſe God has 
determir'd'it. I have taken the Liberty to imagine, that this was the Meaning of the Angel's. Permiſſion, 


that Gideon ſhould bring him Kid's Fleſb and Broth, as he does in the ſacred: Text ; for it was not, I think, 
conſiſtent with the Dignity of God's Ambaſſador to order Meat and Broth to be. pour'd upon the Rock, 
without other End at all but merely to blow it up with a miraculous Flaſh, that he might: vaniſh in the 
Fire, and leave Gideon in the Smoke. On the contrary, this aſcending in the Flame upon delivering fo 

ſignificant and ſo authoritative an Injunction, muſt of Neceſſity have left the. Hero encourag'd and deter- 

min 'd to put the Promſſe in Trial. Ang ſuch a Reſolution he accordingly expreſſes at the End of his ſhors 
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. Hence then with Apprehenfions and Delays, _ 
n! 0 TRIER 0h doubred Want of Humane skill! 
That God, who made us for his Praiſe, 

fe pps ©. * Can mould us to his Will.. | 
e Oreb, a Midian Prince of mighty Fame, | 44 p94 4 4 Int er eis bat eu wide 
po led this Pal on their bold Deſign. A Reader, who has form'd .all his Knowledge of Things 
military upon a limited Obſervation of modern Practices in. War, will be apt to object againſt this Place; 
that it was below the Dignity and Office of ſo great a Prince as Oreb will be found in the Sequel, to ha- 
zard his Pefon in the Head of a Party which was ſene ((( 
they, who ate vers'd in the Wars of the Antients, will not need to be told, that the Actions of moſt Re- 


pute were theſe Surptizals and Ambuſcades.. Ulyſſes and Diomede, two of, Homer's prime Heroes, go gut 
diſguis d by Night to diſcover the Camp of the Enemy. Achilles, reproaches. Agamemnon with. his. Backs 
wardnefs to be preſent in Dangers of this Nature. And, to come down at one Leap to; the. Opinion of 
ſome of the moſt ſucceſsful among modern Generals (Antiquity being gyery where full of Examples) 
Marſbat Montluc, in bis Commentaries, appears in Perſon upon every ſuch Attempt, and imputes all his 
good Fortune to that very Practice. The Duke of, Rohan in his military Treatiſe maintains; that no Ge- 
neral, who is not perſonally forward upon theſe little Occaſions, can bring his Soldiers to. that Vigilance 
and Opinion of his Valour which are neceſſary to his Authority. But what need we look abroad 7 In- 
ſtances, who have ſo lately 77 a Proof of the Validity of this Reaſoning in the Example of our Earl. of 
Peterborough, the n apidity of whoſe Succeſs, in the 8 of two or aree. of the Spaniſh. 
Kingdoms with an Army, which in Peace might have been miſtaken for his, travelling Retinue, was owing, 
to nothing ſo viſibly as to his.own coriltant Preſence and Perſonal Direction upon every. Undertaking and, 
Emergency. This glorious kind of Victory, which Men obtain by mere Energy of Spirit, and Superiority. 
of Genius, ic what properly deſerves and adarns the Name of Conqueſt. A Power of bearing down one 
great Force 255 poſition of another, claims no Title juſtly but that of an Overthrow, which has in ſome: 
c » . | I 
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5 meaſure the but boaſts none of the Cauſes, which diſtinguiſh a Congueſt. 
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23. Obſerd'd a tott ring Cliff,” which looſely hung. I am not inclinable to miſinterpret fo far the Opinion 
of Ariſtotle, who is all for the wonderful and admirable in Poetry, as to ſuppoſe that he would perſwade 
us to ruin the probable for the Sake of the miraculous, But if it is reaſonable to believe, that Heclor in 
the twelfth Book of Homer can take up and throw a Stone that, is heavy enough to burſt open the Gate 
of the Gretians Fortification before their Ships, and to throw.it with ſuch Force too, as that it breaks. 
down the Bars, and ſnaps in Pieces the Iron Hinges ; which thund'ring Stroke had the good arten K 
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pleaſe Taſſo ſo well, that he has made bold to borrow it, for the Honour of bis Rinaldo, againſt che 


Temple of Ferufalem : If this, I ſay, can be reaſonably believ d, it will be no Manner of Difficulty for 


the Reader to allow it likely, that Oreb ſhou'd be able to puſh down the hanging Cliff, which is deſcrib'd 
in this Place, though, being large enough to lie croſs the hollow Road, and barritade the whole Paſſage, it is 
needleſs to confeſs, that its Weight muſt have been immoveable, but by a Team or two of Oxen. But 
Men who travel among the Alps, the Mountains of Switzerland, the Pyrenees, or even among our own 
Alps in Scotland and Wales, ſee nothing more common than huge Cliffs broken off from the upper Parts of 
the Hills, and roll'd down till they are ſtopp'd by ſome protuberant Rock,  oygr which they hang forward 
ſo looſely and ſo tottering, that a very little Impulſe. behind them, might fuffice to throw them down, 
though it wou'd require a Strength much more conſiderable, to move them after they were fallen. 


24. And thick as Hail, hurl Javlins doun in vain.— This Weapon was very ancient, and in Uſe 
among moſt Nations, though now ſcarce known in Europe, but in the Turkiſh Dominions, where they 


call it Ferit, and are ſurprizingly dextrous and skilful in its Exerciſe. The Moors too, all over 1 * 


tain the Uſe of it; and ſo do the Arabians and many Nations of the Eaſt Indians, where it has the Name 


of Zagai: The Hebrew Soldiers and great Men always carried them in their Hands, as a warlike and be- 


coming Ornament. It was one of theſe which Saul caſt at Jonathan, as he ſate with him at Dinner. It was 


with one of theſe that Joab pierc'd Abſalom, as he hung by his long Hair in the Boughs of an Oak. Out of 


Afia they were brought early into Uſe among the Armies of Greece, for we find very few kill'd in Homer, 
whether Grecians or Trojans, by any other Weapon. But, I think, Mr. Pope has tranſlated it wrong, 
where he calls it a Spear, as he generally does. What ſatisfactory or graceful Idea can we form in our 
Imagination of Hector, bratidiſhing two Spears in his Hands? By a Spear, we commonly underſtand a 
Pike, whereas the Javelin was only a ſhort Dart, made handy and manageable. for caſting at a Diſtance. 
The Romans call d it P. lum, and were ſo fond of this Weapon, that they affected to be thought the In- 
ventors of it: It is certain they met no Enemy who us'd it; for what elſe can Lucan mean, when in de- 
ſeribing the War between Cæſar and Pompey, he tells us, Piles threaten'd Piles ? Had other Nations us'd 
them, this might eaſily have happen'd in any of their Wars; but ſince the Uſe of the Pile was thought 


peculiar to the Romans, to ſay, Piles againſt Piles, ſerv'd as well to deſcribe a Civil War, as if he had ſaid, 


Roman againſt Roman. 


The People of Rome cou' d not borrow this Weapon from the Greci ans, becauſe we find in Livy, that 
they us'd it before they had open'd any tinadas 

for many Ages diſus d the Practice, and been train'd to carry Pikes four and twenty Foot long, in Bodies, 
which were ſometimes a thouſand in Front, and ſixteen in File; ſometimes but eight deep, and the Ranks 
more extended, in which Order they compos d an impenetrable, and, on plain Ground, an almoſt irreſiſti- 


ble oblong Figure, call'd a Phalanx, where the Men, arm'd defenſively with Helmets, Taſſets, Corſelets, 


Braſs Boots and Targets, cloſing Ranks, and ſuſtaining one another with their Pikes preſented forward 
| over one another's Shoulders, like the Quills of a Porcupine, it is eaſy to imagine what an Impreſſion ſuch 
a well-compacted Body muſt have been capable of making, and how firmly they ſupported the Charge of 
an Enemy; unleſs, where by Reaſon of Ditches, little Hills, or ſome other Inequalities of Ground, their 
long and firm-wedg'd Order was broke of Neceſſity into many Gaps or Intervals, at which, as in the 
Example of Æmilius againſt Perſeus, at the Battle of Pydna, the Roman legionary Maniples, forcing En- 
trance, and aſſaulting them in Flank with their broad and ſhort Swords, gain'd frequent and conſiderable 
Advantages over this Order; but of theſe Things I ſhall ſpeak more particularly elſewhere. 


It is moſt probable then, that the Romans had their Pilum from their firſt Trojan Founders, who fol- 
lowing Æneas into [taly, no doubt, carried with them the Weapons they had been accuſtom'd to. Vege- 
tius and Polybius both deſcribe this Pilum, but differ a little in the Form and Dimenſions. As far as can 
be gather d by their Accounts, and out of the Roman Hiſtorians, it was a round Dart of tough and weigh- 
ty Wood, four Foot long, beſides that Part of it that was cas'd with a triangular Steel-head, two Foot in 
Length, and very ſharply edg'd and pointed, ſo that the whole Length of the Javelin was about fix Foot. 


It was largeſt at the upper End, that is fartheſt from the Iron (though ſometimes they were double-headed) 


the poizing Place or Graſp was commonly about an Inch and a Quarter in Diameter. The Legionary Foot 
always carried them and hurl'd them with ſtrange Force and Dexterity at an Enemy, before the Bodies 
join' d. Their Manner of caſting them was orderly and gradual ; when the firſt Rank perceiv'd that the 
Enemy was within Diſtance, they threw their Javelins point blank, and ſunk down on one Knee ; then 
the ſecond Rank threw behind them, and kneel'd in like Manner, to give Aim to the Third; and when 
all the Ranks had thus thrown ſucceſſively, they roſe all together, and with a dreadful Shout and Clamour 
drew their Swords, and fell in upon the Enemy. That the Effect of theſe Javelins was terrible and 
bloody, we have Examples enough in Hiſtory; but none more worth Notice than that of Pharſalia; 
where Caſar, with his uſual Diſcernment, foreſeeing, that Pompey's Horſemen, who were chiefly Roman 
Knights, and the molt ſpirited Blood of Rome, wou'd endeavour to ſurround, becauſe they out-wing'd 
him, plac'd Slantwiſe within the Horn of his Rear, fix Cohorts of Foot, which made about three thouſand, 
and gave them Orders to aim all their Javelins at the Face. The Horſe, as Caſar judg'd, came about 
upon his Rear, but were receiv'd by theſe Cohorts, with ſuch Show'rs of their Javelins, that they turn'd 
their Backs at once, and diſordering their own Foot, loſt Pompey the Day, and gave the World to Cæſar. 


25. One Piece fell upward, and one down the Streight. The Reader had been troubled with no Note 
on this Verſe, if I had not ſome Reaſon to apprehend, that falling upward may, by haſty Peruſers, be 
miſtaken for a Blunder: There is a viſible Difference between falling up and falling upward. A Spear, 
for example, is {tuck upon its Point in the Middle of a Stair-caſe, and falls from its Station upward, not 
up Stairs, but againſt them. So here, the ſlaty Cliff ſplitting, as it hangs croſs a ſteep hollow Way, one 
Part falls upward againſt the Hill, and the other doun the Streight. I thought it neceſſary to explain it, 
becauſe I cou'd find no Word that fo well expreſs'd my Meaning, and I wou'd not have it miſunderſtood, 
2s it eaſily enough might be, upon a curſory Reading: Perhaps the Pains I have here taken may, to ſome, 

mT M appear 


e with them. And beſides, the Greeks themſelves had 
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42 Refeclions on the Firſt Book. - | 
you grounded on too trivial a Regard: to the Cenſure of ſlight Readers: The Objection wou'd: be juſt 
it it related only to this particular Inſtance: But it is ſo common a Thing for a Perſon, whoſe Apprehen- 
ſion is darker than Midnight, to take up a Poem, and ſhew the Levity of his Taſte and Solidity of his Ig- 
norance, by turning to i Jeſt ſome: of the moſt excellent Thoughts, becauſe he miſtakes them ' for Ab- 
ſurdities, as the lovelieſt Complexion appears uglieſt in the Eye of a Blackamoor, that they who have ta- 
ken Notice of this Preſumption in heavy Readers, will allow it a common Cauſe of Complaint among 
Poets, that their Writings: muſt, be ſubmitted, not to Judgment only, but to Arrogance. I was lookin 

among Books which were to be fold the other Day, and found ſome Verſes in a Miſcellany, which being 
written in Praiſe of one of our Modern Poets, had among them the Lines following : W e i 


4 He, fir d with Fancy, was with Freedom full, 
Nor labour d Jong to be correctly dull. 


The Guilt of IIl- Fortune had miſguided this Book into the prophane Hands of a Wretch who was con- 
temptibly vain, and ignorant enough to ſuppoſe this a Contradiction; and reſolving not to loſe the Ap- 
plauſe of ſo important a Diſcovery, ys hold of his Pen, and in the Heat of his Criticiſm, underwrites this 


. bs rl be his Slave, Who ſhows me ſuch a Bull, oy 
« As to be found at once correct and dull. 


If this Way of Judging were to be. as common as it is ridiculous, the Poets, by my Conſent, ſhou'd leave 
their Art to the Bell Men. . 3 = e 07 oY | 


. 26. Gideon, who found it prudent to retreat. There is no Chance in Life which ſo ſuddenly and ſo 
often deſtroys the Intereſt of Men, as their Want of Diſcernment, where they ought to ſtop ſhort on the 
ſmooth Ground of Fortune. They ſee nothing in the Heat of their Race, but Bowling Way before them, 
and never look behind till their Rear is fallen in upon. The Benefit of Prudence is, that her Eye ſees all 
round Her, and provides againſt Dangers before ſhe is ſurpriz d by them. Gideon, who had ſo lately 
gain'd an Influence by the Valour he had ſhown in the Conteſt with Oreb, was now to make Advantage 
of the favourable Opportunity : ney foremoſt in the Purſuit, his Example was follow'd earneſtly by the 
Crowd, without Regard to the Conſequence, Had he raſhly drawn them down from the Advantage of 
their Mountain, he might certainly have made terrible Slaughter of the Enemy; but how ſhou'd ſo diſor- 
derly and ill govern d a Body have reſiſted on plain Ground, the Re-inforcements coming up, to relieve 
their flying Party? Here Gideon looks forward, and debates within himſelf, whether his overtaking and 
deſtroying the Enemy cou'd add ſo much to his Honour gain d already, as wou'd ſerve for a Balance againſt 
the Hazard he mult run, of being intercepted and cut off from a Retreat to the Mountain. In which Caſe 
too the Deſtruction of his Followers wou d be laid to his Charge, and eraſe all the Merit which his new 
Hope was founded on, in the Favour of the People. He determines againſt. the Hazard, and prudently re- 


treats to preſerve thoſe in Safety, on whoſe attain d good Opinion he propoſed to begin the Advancement 
of his Glory. pt | | T8 : . 


27. Th aſſembled Elders o'er the City Gate.— The frequent Devaſtations and Miſeries which have 
been brought upon the Fews, firſt by the Princes of the Eaſt, then by the Roman Emperors, and in latter 
Times, by the Reſentment and Revenge of many Chriſtian States, have fo totally deſtroy'd their ancient 
Learning and Records, that ſaving the Divine Light we are led by in the Old Teftament, there can be no- 
ching more obſcure than the Antiquities of this People. Their Prieſts, who were the Treaſurers of all that 

related to their Laws or their Government, have been cut off almoſt to a Man, in the Butchery of general 
and commiſſion'd Maſlacres, and the Few who remain'd, being overburthen'd with the Number of Scholars, 
whom they were neceſſitated to inſtruct a-pace, for Recovery of what had elſe been loſt totally; the Temp- 
tations and Opportunities which this produc'd, gave Occaſion to the manifeſt and contradictory Forgeries of 
their Rabbins and Talmudiſts. Nor have the Chriſtian Commentators, to ſay Truth, in their tedious learn- 
ed Tracts, clear'd more from the Confuſion than they have added to the Perplexity. Joſephus, who liv'd 
in the Time of Chriſt's Apoſtles, is one of the beſt _ in our Searches of this Nature; but beſides, 
that he is not always fo full as cou'd be wiſh'd, his Countrymen had undergone ſo many Changes before 
his Time, that ten Tribes of the Twelve were entirely rooted out, and the Government and Cuſtoms of 
the remaining Two, ſo apparently different in many conſiderable Caſes, from the Inſtitutions of Moſes, that 
for Matters of higher Antiquity, we cannot ſafely relie on his Authority. This, however, may be gather'd 
as well from his Teſtimony, as from the Model of the Hebrew State, as we find it in the Bible, That every 
City was governd by a Senate, conſiſting of certain Elders, that is to ſay, Men of Age, Reputation and 
Experience among the Inhabitants. Theſe. were uſually Seven, with a Levite on each Hand, for Expoſition 
of their Law in Matters of Doubt or Difficulty, and perhaps to record Proceedings: They fate in the Form 
deſcrib'd in the Verſes : The Place of their Aſſembly was over the Gates of their Cities; which I take to 
have been defign'd as an emblematical Hint, that the Entrances of their Habitations were to be guarded by 
Juſtice, and nothing practis d within, but what was lawful and moral. Theſe Senates of their Cities judg d 
all Matters of Power and Conteſt within their ſeveral Diſtricts; but were under the Check of an Appeal to 
the capital City of each reſpective Tribe; there the Cauſe might be heard again before the Prince of that 
Tribe; who had alſo the Appointment of all his City-Senates. From theſe Princes again, lay Appeals to 
the Sanhedrim, their national Aſſembly or Counſel of Seventy, and finally from them to their hereditary So- 
vereign, as I ſhall plainly make appear in the Progreſs of theſe Reflections. By 2M 


28. A Mind ſo ſpacious, and ſo clear a Skill, 


% 


1s ſure defign'd by Heaven for wide Control. The Accident which ſo lately gave Occaſion to Gi- 
deon, by his Combat with Oreb, and returning with fo conſiderable a Priſoner, to open to his Countrymen, 


as it were, a Dawn of his Virtues, is what I have made Ule oß as that Point of Sight, which Men com- 
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monly become plac'd in by Fortune; but where, if they have Parts and Diſcernment to make Uſe of the 
Occaſion, they ſhine out to ſuch Advantage, that their future Way is eaſy. Every Thing is dazled by the 
Force of their Splendor. Like Men who hold Dark-Lanterns before them, they preſent ſo ſtrong and undi- 
ſtinguiſhable a Glare to our Eyes, that diſcerning Things clearly themſelves, they direct their Steps ſafely by 
Aid of that Luſtre which blinds thoſe who look toward them. F 


Fw 


It is not ſo much the Merit of what Gideon has ſaid, which is ſuppos'd to tranſport into Admiration, 
the Senate and Auditors. A Man to whom ſuch Sentiments were natural, muſt, doubtleſs, have expreſs'd 
them a great many Times before, when they had not produc'd ſuch Effect in his Favour. But the Caſe is 
now 9 it is not to Gideon, the Son of Joaſb, their fellow Citizen and Acquaintance, they have all 
this while been liſtening. It is to Gideon, made illuſtrious by the Applauſe of the People: What had been 
Common in the Man, is become prodigious in the Conqueror. The Luſtre of his Glory caſts a Splendor 
round his Perſon, and the Words which before had been heard with Neglect, are now weigh'd with Ad- 
vantage. ; . E | eee 


The Frailty of humane Nature interpoſes like a Cloud, between Virtue and Opinion. Succeſs emits a 
Glory that diſſipates this Fog, and then the Surprixe as much deceives in the oppoſite Extream. Where 
nothing is expected but uncomfortable Darkneſs, there the Light of a Glow-worm will be welcom'd by 
our Hope, as if it were the Blaze of a Fire-Ball. In our natural Averſeneſs to a Search after Excellence 
in others, we are, methinks, in the Condition of that Servant of Eliſha, who was able enough to ſee the 
worſt Part of the Proſpe&, the Hrian Enemy encompaſſing the City; but wou'd never have believ'd, if 
| the Prophet had not remov'd the Cloud from his Eyes, that the Mountains all about him were cover'd 
5 with Chariots and Horſes of Fire. ES 9 6 SPL e LOIN e 


Every Thing we have heard of, every Thing we admire that is great and aſtoniſhing will be found 
upon Reflection to have ow'd its Eſtabliſhmeng to nothing ſo viſibly as to Chance and Opportunity. Had 
not the Death of Lucretia ſucceeded her Rape, or ſome equivalent Accident fallen out, to blow up and 
expand the People's latent Deſire of Vengeance againſt the Tyranny of the Tarquins, whom they hated 
before, and waited only fit Occaſion to break out into Fury: Had not ſome ſuch favourable Occaſion been 
-preſented, the unexampled Diſſimulation and Fierceneſs of Brutus had little avail'd him; and thoſe ill Qua- 
lities of his, which a lucky Concurrence of Cauſes have occaſion'd to be miſtaken by Poſterity, for his Vir- 
tues, had wanted Opportunity and Latitude to operate. By which Means this pretended Deliverer, to 
whom the Rage of a People much provok'd, gave the Means of exerting himſelf, if he had been born in 
a Time when no ſuch Chance had riſen, muſt probably have gone down to his Grave in that Obſcurity 
and Contempt, in which the general Opinion of his Folly had, till this ſtormy Accident, buried all his 
Abilities. LES. St s 
The ſame wicked Qualities produc'd the ſame Effect in a Revolution, and under Pretences of much the 
ſame Nature, to the tranſient Eſtabliſhment of our Engliſh Prurus, Cromwel. The Rebels, under ſhadow 
of fighting for Liberty, having warr'd upon their Sovereign, and broke in Pieces the Conſtitution, cou'd 
only be ſafe in what they had done already by undertaking ſo much more, that the unwary Inſtruments 
which had hitherto work'd for them, wou'd be no longer for their Purpoſe. Being reduc'd to a Dilemma 
of periſhing themſelves, or deſtroying the very Scheme, they had hitherto proceeded on, this deſperate Ne- 
ceſlity lent a Hand to lift Oliver from the Cant and Diſſimulation, which were the humbleſt of his Talents, 
to a more conſpicuous Stage of Action; where, on Mountains of Miſchief, which were ſo rough and fo 
dangerous, that the whole World look'd up to him with Amazement and Horror, he found himſelf ſud- 
denly in a Capacity to manage all, becauſe none cou'd climb high enough to prevent him in his Reach, 
whoſe cooler Heads became giddy with the Fear of Precipitation. Thus he, whoſe beſt Schemes wou'd 
have repreſented him but as a Madman in an Age of leſs Violence, became Maſter of three Kingdoms, by 
knowing when to dare : And judging rightly for his Intereſt, that the Minds of Mankind receive different 
Impreſſions from the very ſame Action, at different Times, juſt as Chance and Occaſion prepare the Paſ- 
fions for its Influence. Ya e e „ e 3 I Js 7 
And not to leave the Reader without one good Example to make Amends for two had Ones; the very 
ſame Senate, and the very ſame People, who under Influence of Pompey, gave Conſent to the In uſtice 
which had been offered to Ceſar, and who, like Men, lazily indifferent, had ſuppos'd him, in his Ab- 
ſence, of no Manner of Conſequence, chang'd their Minds in a Moment, and had no Ear, but for his Me- 
rits, his Valour and his Fortune, as ſoon as the Boldneſs and Penetration of his Judgment had brought him 
unexpectedly into the Middle 'of Rome. For immediately, upon the terrible Succeſs of that Step, the Ad- 
miration of his Courage which durſt attempt ſuch a Danger, aw'd the Senſe of the City into general Aſto- 
niſhment ; and this giving Force to the minuteſt of his Meaſures, made his future Way eaſy, and his Arms 
irreſiſtible. Ne 33 eke 


29. Wandring, at laſt he reach d the Grove of Baal. Baal was the Sun, and Aſhtaroth the Moon; at 
leaſt they were moſt generally ſo reputed. But concerning theſe Idols, and the various Opinions of Au- 
thors about the Forms of their Images and different Modes of their Worſhip, much more might be faid than 
cou'd be either uſeful or agreeable to the Reader. It may ſuffice in this Place to obſerve, that theſe Idols 
were generally plac'd upon Hills, with Groves about them: They were worſhipp'd in open Air, becauſe 
the Heathens ſuppos'd that it wou'd have been preſumptuous to confine Gods to Houſes or Temples, whoſe 
Progreſs was ſo reſtleſs, and whoſe Cireuit ſo extenſive; and therefore, when the Hebrews fell off, as they 
did very frequently, to the Idolatry of their Neighbours, we read, that they made them Imager and planted 


Groves about them; and ſet up an Idol upon every high Hill, and under every green Tree, after thi Abomina- 
tious of the Kingdoms which were round about them. | 
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This Deſcription of the Grove of Baal and of the Image it ſelf, I have made as full and circumſtantial 


— * ! * . 


as I cou'd; Firſt, as it was a Matter of Importance in the Story, there 2 really been ſuch a Grove 


and Idol at Ophra; and moſt of the Inhabitants, and even Gideon s Father himſelſ, appearing to have been 
Worſhippers of it; and, ſecondly, to give the Reader an Idea of the Figure of theſe Images, and the Man- 


ner of placing them; as alſo the Form of their Groves, and of the Hills they were planted on; many of 


which were artificial, and are {till remaining in Paleſtine. ' OI Sc ff F 9041 231 
30. I cannot better my firſt Blow begin. Gideon is here inſpir'd with a Zeal that is not only warm bu 
prophetic. He ſays right, that he cannot begin better than by cutting down Baal's Grove, for, as I ga- 
ther from the Text, though obſcurely expreſs d, the Conſequences which attended this bold Action of his, 
notwithſtanding that they involv'd him in ſudden and very terrible Dangers, were the Means which his 
Virtue and Preſence of Mind, aſſiſted miraculouſly by the Influence of Heaven, made Uſe of for Eſtabliſh- 
ment of that Authority which enabled him to aſſemble a military Strengtli for oppoſing the common Ene- 
my. The Steps and Degrees of all this I have endeavour'd to repreſent, as full of Terror and Admiration 
as the Subject requird; and if in the Books immediately following it has riot been done, I cannot help 
confeſſing that it muſt be the Fault of the Author, the Incidents being ſuch as were capable in their own 

Nature of the nobleſt Embelliſhments. > -— | | ne ee e 


31. Up ruſh the ſummon d Ten, uith glad Conſent, 
Vor weigh, nor queſtion his Intent: 269 VV 

Enough for them, that tis by Gideon meant :— From the Uſe which the Reader may obſerve Gi- 
deon making in this Place, of thoſe ten Slaves whom he had taken in the Cave, and whoſe Lives he beg'd 
of the Senate, I will draw an Occaſion to ſay ſomething concerning Epiſodes in General, which being the 
Limbs of a Poem, ſhou'd be graceful and neceſſary, as well as many and various. To contrive a Courſe of 
Incidents unexpected and ſurprizing, requires only the Aid of Fancy; but to chuſe which of theſe are uſe- 
ful and fit, is the Task of the Judgment. The famous Sheep with a Top-knot, or the Hungarian Eirl with 
a Siſter growing to her back, were Objects ſurprizing enough, and drew Spectators to admire them; but 
then they were ſuch Monſters in Nature, as the Poems of Spencer and Arioſto were in Art. What Courſe 
purſued thoſe Sailers in the Whirlwinds of Fancy? A thouſand wild Romantic incoherent Adventures 
are wedg'd into their Works, without Eaſineſs or Dependence. They were all looſe and divided in their 

Natures, though ram'd as it were together by the Impulſe of the Poet's Spirit: Methinks, when I am 
reading one of theſe Poems, I look down upon a Sea, where the rolling Succeſhon of Surges upon Surges 
foaming on from all Quarters, while the Eye has no Bound, moves more Horror than Delight; tis aſto- 
niſhing in the Z/hole, but nothing fixes us in particular. A regular Epic Poet ſhou'd lead along the Mind 
as a River does the Sight; though the Current muſt be ſtrong, and the Courſe vaſt and winding, yet the 
Flow ſhou'd be regular, and confin d within Banks; it ſhou'd, if it were poſſible, at every Mile's End, re- 


ceive and carry with it, Epiſodical Brooks ; ſome of which ſhou'd be flow, ſad, ſmooth and deep; others 


rapid and murmuring, but all glide in lovely and glittering Mæanders, through the Country on both Sides, 
till they are loſt in one Chanel, which being ſwelPd by their Affiſtance, conveys them to the Ocean. 


If therefore this Epiſode, which contains a Relation of diſcovering ten fugitive Slaves in a Cave, had 
been introduc'd to no End, but to give Occaſion to Gideon for diſplaying his Generoſity, the Contrivance 
had not only been flat and unworthy an Epic Poem, but it had alſo been devious and no regular Epiſode; 
for while it cou'd not have been diſcern'd, that this Story of the Slaves bad any Influence towards the 

Progreſs or Explanation of the main Action, the Reader wou'd have thought nothing in their Hiſtory con- 

ſiderable enough to attone for the Digreſſion they had led him into. But the whole Intereſt of theſe Men 
becomes entitled to our Concern, when we obſerve, that their Gratitude is call'd upon by their Maſter to 
aſſiſt him in an Action of Importance to the main Deſign of the Poem; and of ſo much Importance too, by 
Reaſon of its Danger, that no Men leſs oblig'd cou'd have been induced to partake in it: It is therefore highly 
probable that theſe ten Servants of Gideon, who (as we are told in the ſacred Text) aſſiſted him by Night, 
for Fear of the Townſmen of Ophra, and the Reſt of their own Family, were Perſons whom he had pre- 
viouſly ſecur'd in his Intereſt, by ſome unuſual Obligation. It was impoſſible not to have foreſeen the dan- 
gerous Uproar and Reſentment which attended this bold Act of Theirs, and it cou'd not have been a com- 
mon Excitement which engag'd Men of their low Condition in ſo viſible a Hazard. | 


So alſo in that other Epiſode, which is annex d, as it were, to the Diſcovery and Apprehenſion of theſe 
Slaves; the Miſcarriage of Oreb's Party with his becoming a Priſoner, is not merely invented to lend Occa- 
ſion to Gideon, for giving Proof of his Valour, but from the Effect of that Valour to poſſeſs him of the 
Senate's and People's Admiration ; nor is this yet the only, or even the Chief Deſign of the Epiſode : The 
Reader will diſcern it in the following Books, producing natural, unſtrain'd, and neceſſary Conſequences, 
which bring on one another, and contribute many ſurprizing and terrible Incidents toward the main De- 
ſign or Action; and this is what every Event in a Poem of this Kind ſhou'd diſtinguiſhably contri- 
bute to. FE. 


32. He fill d it high, and on the hiſſing Flame, | 
Pour d the warm Blood.— It will not be neceſſary to inform any Reader, who has been curious in 


the Ceremonies and religious Rites of the Hebrews, that I have abridg'd in this Place the Form of their 


Sacrifice : But beſides that all the little Particularities of thoſe Duties, whether relating to Zurnt-Offer- 
ings, Peace-Offerings, Sin-Offerings, or the like, may be ſeen at large in the Writings of Moſes, which lie 
open in our Bibles, I am of Opinion, that Gideon, who was ſo particularly commanded by the Divine 
Will, to make this Sactifice, as to be directed, which of all his Father's Oxen he ſhou'd take for that Pur- 
poſe; had ſo good Reaſon to be aflur'd of its Acceptance with God, that he ſtaid not to be minutely 
obſervant of the Ceremonies. There is ſomething too in particular Deſcriptions about cutting up Beaſts, 
waſhing Bowels, broiling Fat, and the like, which is apt to nauſeate the Imagination. I don't know 
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how other Readers may reliſh the Frequency of this Practice in Homer; for my Part, I cannot help think- 
ing, that my Lord Roſcommon was never more in the Right, than he is in the following Obſervation : 


© Theſe foul Deſcriptions are offenſive /:/, 

« Either for being Like, or being I: 

« For who, without a Qualm, has ever look'd 
« On Holy Garbage, though by Homer cook d. 


33. From the tough Trunk's big Bulk, the bounding Blows recoil — After what is before noted concern- 
ing aſſimilating the Sound of a Verſe to the Image of its Meaning, I need not apprehend that this Line 
will be ſuppos d guilty of more Roughneſs than it can juſtify. But ſince the delign'd Rebound of the 
Words is chiefly occaſion d by the ſucceſſive Monoſyllables, in the firſt half of the Verſe, I may take this 
as an Opportunity for obſerving, that compoſing whole Verſes of Monoſyllable Words, may be fo far from 
a Fault, that it is unavoidable in our Language; and if done with Judgment, will be a Beauty and Ad- 
vantage. The very Line which Mr. Pope, in his little Tra& concerning Criticiſm, has made Uſe of, to 
expoſe it, may ſerve as one good Argument in Defence of the Practice. 


* 


And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 


\ Tf it had not been for our Abundance and Choice of Monoſyllables, what wou'd Mr. Pope have done 
to have imitated ſo beautifully the very Fault he was deſcribing ? This then is a Proof that Occaſions may 
happen, where flow creeping Words are a Benefit and Ornament ; but if Mr. Pope or Mr. Dennis, who 
ſomewhere, as I remember, has cenſur'd the Cenſurer, and accus'd Mr. Pope himſelf for writing Verſes in 
this Manner; if either of theſe Gentlemen wou'd be underſtood to condemn ſuch Verſes in general, I 
muſt diſſent from their Opinion. *Tis not a long Succeſſion of Monoſyllable Words, which makes a Verſe 
harſh, jarring, or rough to the Ear, Syllables, when they are Words, may by a judicious Intermixture of 

. Vowels and Conſonants, ſucceed one another as ſmoothly as Syllables which are but Parts of Words. The 
defign'd Roughneſs of Mr. Pope's Verſe above, ariſes viſibly from the Reluctance of the Words, which are 
all itrongly accented, againſt flowing into each other. I cou'd produce a thouſand Monoſyllable Lines 
from Mr. Dryden's beſt Poems, than which nothing can be capable of more exquiſite Smoothneſs; and I + 

don't ſee why theſe two Verſes, which I take from the fourth Section of the foregoing Book, are the 
rougher for being wholly compos'd of Words with one Syllable. 


LA as Yo f Aon 


A Tide of Death o'er all the Land they flow, 


The Paths they take they mark with Blood, and march in Clouds of Moe. 


1 


T have mark d all the Accents, to demonſtrate the Reaſon why Verſes compos'd of Monoſyllable Words 
will never be rough, when due Care is taken that the Syllables are ſucceſſively ſhort and long, as in the 
Example above. Whereas, in Mr. Pope's Verſe, the Words are ſo ſelected by Deſign, as that almoſt every 
Syllable requires a very 2 and emphatical Pronunciation: In which Caſe there can be no Muſick in the 
Line, for the very ſame Reaſon which diſtinguiſhes betwixt the Tolling out one Bell and the Ringing a 
whole Belfry. | 


I have omitted one Note which ought, I think, to have been plac'd in the Beginning, but it may do as 
well here: The Reader will obſerve, that I always make Uſe of the Appellative | Hebrews], when I ſpeak 
of the Iſraelites. This Word Iſraelite is no more fit for Poetry, than Children of Iſrael : To have call'd 
them the Jews had been a viſible Abſurdity, ſince that was a Name which they were never diſtinguiſh'd * 
by, till after their Reduction to the ſingle Kingdom of Judah: The other ten Tribes having always re- 
tain'd their Name of Iſrael. The only general Appellative they were known by among Nations, was that 
of Hebrews, which was deriv'd to them from Heber, the Sixth in Aſcent among the Anceſtors of Abraham, 
and ſecond from Arphaxad the Grandſon of Noah. 
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„ WAS Morning now, duct the trjumphane Suri. 5 . 
RIES Roſe lovely, with unuſual Lyftre bright; Ee it 
For, pleas d to fi find the long-wiſh'd Task begun, i 


The glowing Planet ſparkled with Delight. 
But Gideon, well reflecting what was done, hs TI 


Reſtleſs, had mus d away the tedious Night, 


N 

And in a Garden's filent Walks look d longing for the Light 5 | 
There Joaſh, ever firſt to leave his Bed, qa _ SPE 5 Fa de 
Found and bleſs'd his penſiye Son; (31 ens FL Dino e 1 tiff AY . 


1 14. 1 


And, mov d by Tur 8 with Wonder, Hof e and Dicad, Ak ; 1 0 
Heard all diſtinctly, from the Angels Ha 55 4 
To the bold Vengeance of the 7177 ahbe ger Bu 
Gideon, ſays he, Prop of 245 g Years!' © 
If what thy Father's doubtful” 1 ſhalf (peak, 
| Shou'd ſeem too coldly weigh'd; foo kindly weit; 
Think, in Excuſe of all that harſh appears, ables 
| Youth is too full of Hopes, and Age of Fears: N ruibe! 
The good old Man ſtopp'd there to wipe away fone Teats. ; 
"Tis great, continued he, this Thirſt bf Times 5 
Bright, tho datig r0dd, dithe Flame, 
That warms Thy manly Breaſt with this extenſive Aim: 
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But art thou not deceiv'd by ſome fair Dream? 


Things ſtrongly wiſh'd, Men oft believe "we — OF 


And vig tous Fäney can ſo ſubtly ſeen, 
That Non· exi ſtence may be thought to . 
If *twas in Truth an Angel, thou haſt "IF 
Then 1 am happy, and my Children bleſt; 
Afflicted Ira! too ſhall then find Reſt: _ 
But if my Gideon has deluded been, 
Then who from Mis'ry thy ſad Houſe ſhall skreen, 
And fave thy harmleſs Infants from the Sword? 
Thy Soul-diſtraQting Grief, alas! will no Relief afford: 
Thy Puniſhment will then include thy murder'd Kindred's Fate, 
And my too bold and bone Heart _ undeceiv'd too — "XR 
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Rev read and wiſe, wi the . Chief, 
Your Doubt of Me, by juſt Experience mov'd, 
Admits obſcure and ſlowly, the Belief, — 

That I am Heav'n-approv'd. 

Vet ſure my cautious Father will confeſs, = 

Weak though I am, my God can ſtrongly bleſs : 

Nox fear, unlikely as it is, the glorious Hope to on. 
© Occaſion, oft, has hidden Virtues ſhown, 

Where Kindred's too cloſe Sight diſtinguiſh'd none. 

Bent on a great Deſign, this Day I go, 

Fearleſs, to yon gay Camp on Fezreel's Plan; 

Happy, if I con'd thence remove the Coe, 

Their Neighbourhood does my warm Wiſh reſtrain: 

As yet, in Arms 'twere dang rous to appear : 

Thi undaring Herd, too ſenſible of Fear, 

You, venerable Sire! "mens while ene = 

h' aſſembled Elders. with the welcome Tale: 

wh them, God's Promiſe ne er was known to fail: 
The Fall of Bae, with its great Cauſe declare, 


And charm them with the glorious News. of Heay' n's _ d Care: : 


With that he bow'd, and turning ſwift away, 


Left the ſad Father, cer he Anſwer: made: 1 2 3 


Joaſb had yet a thouſand Things to ſay; f 
And figh'd, half-hoping; then, again afraid, 


- To Heav'n extends his aged Arms, and begs the doubted Aid. 


From the North * of Obe J high. buile Wall, | 
Roſe a round Tow 'r of white and maſſy Stone, - 
On Top whereof ſtood Watchmen loud to call, 
Brave and skilful Archers all. 
Theſe, in the winding Road below, 
Cautious of the neighb'ring Foe, _ 
Stopt Paſſengers, and'left the Way to none, 
Till what they were, and whence they came, was own. 
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Reſtoration - of 1 $ RAE E Rs 
by = in the vaulted Bottom of this Tow 3, 0e 6137 26 enen e eee 
Were Dungeons, proof againſt all outward PO r. | 
Their iron Doors on maſly Hinges bung aha n div Long 
And grating through the ſtony Portals ſwung 4; - mot ts 05 Foow 1 
Through the thick Walls, - oblique; the btn Light bn 
From narrow Loop- holes quiverd to the Sight. ff e 9 ovbs! 
*Twas here the cautious State their pris ners kept; 210 blod' 0 29070 vi 
And here this Night, ſecur'd, Prince Oreb ſlept: | E Vie billions amor 1 
But no vile Chain inſulted his Reſtraint; | 
Well treated by his gen'rons Guardian's Care 5 
Who, from Captivity, to chaſe OOO + 
Requir'd him only Want of Room to bear. 
Yet with ſwift and furious Stride, 
Cloſe- folded Arms, and ſhort and ſudden Starts, 
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The fretful Prince, in dumb and (allen Pride 
Revoly d Eſcape, and curs d in Rage, his People's Coward Hearts: 
Here Gideon finds him, and with gentle Grace | NT. 
Accoſts him thus Great Prince! Your ſcopeful Will 4 
. Suffers Reſtraint, I know, but #1; oO 


Thoſe Feet, ſo usd your Enemies to chaſe, af 
Spurn at the narrow Compaſs of this Place: 
But tis below the Mighty to complain; V 
And only vulgar Spirits ſrink from Pain f 
Great Minds, in want of preſent Eaſe, a ie eee if 
« Shou'd teach their future Hopes to pleaſe. „%% ͤ;ũr òë ole doo 
Such Hopes in you might find their Warrant ſoon; 
s Take back your Sword, and, from this Moment free, 
Bleſs, if you pleaſe, your People's Sight, cer Noon; 
But name not Ranſome, I no Wealth regard: * 
Nor ſtoop to barter Virtue for Reward; 
It will my beſt and nobleſt Triumph b be,” L i, 
That Oreb ow d his Liberty to Me. EE 2 


The ſilent Prince, whom this new Chance alarms, 
Stood fix'd a-while, with an aſtoniſh'd Air; ps 
At laſt, advancing, ſnatch'4 him to his Arms: 
0 Baal ! he cry d, ſince rough in War, theſe s » greatly 425 
vet in p thus gentle are, 
Why are we hoſtile to ſuch manly Charms: 2 
More he had ſaid, but Gideon, whoſe warm Mind 
At once diſplay'd the Greatneſs of his Soul, 
And ſought to further what he moſt defign'd,' 
Thus interrupted, &er he ſpoke the Whole; 
Let untaught Nations, harſh in Will, make War a barÞrons Trade ; 3 
To Men who fight for Freedom and for Peace, | HE 
When their Arms proſper by th' Almighty's / Aid, IT ON 
'Tis Time the Rage of Blood ſhou d ceaſe. EEE 197. 19, — 
And when the Glory has the Danger paid, . * 
We judge it baſe, with black Revenge, to give our Les a 844. 


But leſt, however near your Camp, the Way 
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Pyr FO rous, as the Mountain n r 
My ſelf, your Safe-guard, Wall your 1 
Charg'd with a Meſſage from our peaceful”! pie, 
1 woud to all your Chiets if Counͤm 'Tpeak; an 
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6 Pledge me your Royal Faith, leſt: Sotne eſſa 7 
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By the all- thund' ring Baal, the; 9 80 == Fr 

By Moloch, dreadful in eternal Pride!!! 

By Aſttaroth, and ev'ry God beſide ! 

All who intend thy Harm I will defy, -': 

Thou ſhalt be ſafe, or Oreb with Thee die. 
He ſpoke; and through a Poſtern Gate, 


Gideon deſcending, with experienc'd Skill, 

Steers his Companion "twixt the mazy Rocks, q - 

And the deep Cleavings of the Hill unloes t | 
Cool, beneath th' incumbent Shade 

Of Goat browz d. Buſhes, which in 1 Kats, 
Bow'd by their own declining Weight, 


A ſhort unpeopled Path his Search explores, 
High over which a tumbling Torrent roars 


Each lending other mutual Aid; 
Till by a dark and unfrequented Way, 
As Men from Night wake ſudden into Day, 
They ſaw the filver Stream at Diſtance flow, 


And flaſh'd upon the op'ning Plain below: - 1 87 
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Now to the Valley's Edge dhe mighty ' ,, | ATA 
Deſcending, ſpy'd before a duſty, Cloud. 


And half-conceal'd within a. noiſy Crowd, . 


When to the River's verdant Brink they FAME 3 1 
They found the Charioteers of Oreb, there; 


Wide diſpers'd, and looſe they were, 
Unfearing Danger all, and void, of Care... 


His Heart felt Anguiſh, and his Eyes | ſhot Flame. | 
Unwary Slaves, he cry'd, ig chis the Way? 3 
Retrieve ye thus the Honour lately loſt > * 


And Ton, averſe tg learn at Others Colt, 
I Fs 
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And to their Reaſon der T heüglits of weight: F 


By Force to hold me, or Tetarning late, N 
Some ambuſh'd Party chance tlie id wd b 
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Which from the Tow'r led winding down the . 


Hung dark'ning o'er the ragged Cliffs, and in 8 . dior 4. 


Down through the craggy Lab 'rinth, ſafely. 3 LE 
From Rock to Rock they ſlide; from hays to ſnade, 


Which, thick'ning, circled toward. them in the Air: | 


Through which the Ring of brazen Wheels was heard diſtin and lond: a "In 
And ſaw that wat'ring Horſes was their, ps 4 by 


7 ITbe Prince beheld them with, diſdainful.; Shame ; 3 © 


My Coward Foot, in Arms, theiß Eee, : 
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= From ev'ry Side, at once, the;thund'ring Drum 
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Your — a Worth like theirs diſptay.y 0.3 7 
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And long to be as infamous as ee 5194 09910 10 % Lanai) and 
Why ſee I not your Out- guarda poſted: bre? idw Ilir wood“ / 
What on this Quarter, thus exposd, the neighheting ere a 2 


Since, for me, the Way Weser, cen Pet 
What if the Foe lay ambuſh'd here? 


Wretches, is this near Mauntaid held by Frienddj?? 


His People heard him with a glad Surpiite; "O's dh,; 
Mix d in their Breaſts the varied paſnians riſ e:: 
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But Joy, triumphant, quells Regard of Shame, $0161 3£4- £ OY 21) non Wo 6. 

A Storm of Shouts ſwells ceaſeleſa to the ies: nein d balyti9 1 
Echoing, the bord'ring Hills th' Alarm dee, 8 | 5 wh e sn eff 

And the wide Valley rings . OA Ae” * Wh 
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eie binde ei 0 eg 11106910 
High on an open Chariot's Ms; ont elsteit Fact + ; nA 
In State the Prince and Gideon onward rd 3m 19 EWU obi H A 
Sudden, the far divided Squadrons: meet, 5 Yao? ii 0 120 
And flow behind them like a following TI dee. 
Pour'd from the Camp the minglembtmens rü ee DS ois ul 
Sweeping tumultuous o'er the duſty Plain 


Heap d Horſe and Foot iu ſtretch H tent, en ee more and more, »#14 


An endleſs Chain of Triumph ſwell the Train 
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But when both Swarms were met upon the "Oy bas zin eit 


And Oreb's high-rais'd Chariot Thone betv cen 


Should'ring the clam'rous Concourſe gather'd round, 


And clogg'd his Progreſs and, v'et-wedg'd: his Groumſd. 
Slow mov'd th' encumber'd Pomp, thro deaf ting Noiſe, 
And the Prince labour'd with the Peaple's os. 
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8 So when within ſome IſhndsSearwaſl'd Fertight! 
A Bark with full-blown Canvas holds her Courſe,. 

Two meeting Iides, driy'n dy the Wind in State, 

And ſwell'd to Uproar by the Qeean's' Weight, 


Roll bellowing on, and claſhing,. wild and hoerſe, - or vio 


Work through each other with contending, Forces - 
High o'er the mingled Foam tha nN pd Veſlth wes, 


And * with all her 1 Sails, th nene Roar divides 1 | 
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To the Camp at laſt they — . cf ae 
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Where, waiting, the aſſembled Chicfs Ins bnd, 
Sincere and lively Joy did there aheund, 
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And falſe Congratulations too bow d formal to the 3 ; 


Beat his hoarſe Welcome, while. in ſhriller Sound, 


The Trumpet's ſoft and trembling Notes flow d andulatin round. | 
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Amidſt a ſmooth and riſing Ground, 
Full in the Center of the Camp, was a bn 
9 A green Pavilion of unmatch'd Extent, . 
Lin'd with white Silk, with erimſon Trees emrich'd, 91 ; 
Whence gold and purple Fruits in Cluſters. bent, 
And charm'd the Eye with Groves of Ornament : 
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At equal Diſtance round this Roynt eren is ot ee 800 TW oY 
Three ſeveral Walls of Green were ſtronphy ür ier 5d o7 p10) B 
Without all which, two hundeed/Pheddoplaiiy fin tt 3 wwoy 10 1 422 yay 


For here the * were 5d to meet, with Pata Oroyds andix'd7 101 nie 
T5180 buds vil 27. 50 1 281 
Hither to Council, now deſi ignd/-the Monarchs bene their Ways: II 21 iN 
In his Right Hand, Prince Oreb: Gidtas lade: 
The graceful Hebrew march d at'eaſeandegays'it7 0 e 
And from his Eyes a radiant Sueetmeſt ned, :::: 
10 Circled by Kings, and taller byithe- Head ls allow? mots to more A 
His native Majeſty eclips'd their pride 211+ ee "Pp aiot 
A Leopard's Skin, the Paws together tyfd, ) 1:1 c1 111  yelleV eli d bn 
Dreadfully gay, was o'er his Shoulders ſpread, F 
And to the Right ſlop'd careleſs from bimSdey's. e ng re % tat! 
A rich wide-skirted purple;Veſe [owmno wht A nf 51 21652 nl 
Ofer-wrap'd with conſcious Glow his manly: Breaft z bobivib it sh nobbu? 
Girt with a crimſon ſilver- ſtuddei Belt, „10 E l! 1 woah nf 
In which his fated Sword at: Freedem hung, 87) ame.) 13 1011 b 10074 
Slow ſtriding, his ſtrong Arm he gently (wang: 5 now! le ns = ninoaw? 
His S pearcathexeryoſtatelyr Step;-inajeſticle ſeem u to nod. 
And ſwaggd with chreat ning Gramdent ab he tra: 10 nien elbne n/ 
Don Oer his fair and blaam-enlivend Face. WOW god nid vill 
. A jet - black Plume way'd ſlow with: ſhadowy: Grate. $1-clgid 24410 bn}, 
bund! 5b 2401 3 911102003) 21:4 9 84 ei Sir luce 
Now round the enter d Umbeage imarching flow, nc Borgo eid a gο b 
The Royal Brotherhogllctlicir: Places, fill:j 3 
Their circling Guards edge thiekathe Plainiibeſow; i am def sic 21 bnA 
ml Oer their cloſe Heads the e "Ou I 2mot nidiive gie n? 
And from th' important Tei toward off Hill. 
Their ſhining Spears in ſteelly Groves, riſe briſt ling bu the HIIl ??: 
From the Tent · door, a Chief Rib Jain mOOk,; vd ꝛcoiq 0 H Lak 
And thrice diſtinctly ſounded on e Shield ;,30 its hos no prod Mot 
The watchful Guards the well-known-SignaÞ töckR :: 
And rung it downward . thr&t dd War ec e 5 A b>{nnim 971 196 fail, 
Silenc'd, the diſtand Soldiers iii, and War:: 
Th' Event of all their Sov'reign's joint Debate; 
12 Gradual, the floating Roar of War ſubſide 195! #1 -“- i 
And finking Clamour draws back al! her Tiles: M 9001-00189 doe 
Soft, the ſweet Trumpet's Echoes die a- ': oe anon” 
And the yet-murm'ring Drum unwilling fleeps; 00). 2H01 8197-27 | 40,3 2}; 7 
Through the ſtill Air thin-bodied Whiſpers play; F 


And voiceleſs o'er the Awe. buſh'&<Camp, rr eng Attention ee 283 
HOT © \LLFELUDLLU WORN 2370; | bur no: 
Tben Oreb, —_ grateful, thus began; bis inte 70TH 
Brothers in War! Kings of confederate e 4 il 10 ind ei di Ha 


Teach me to praiſe by Adions, if you cafis Banu 1 noiliet not 
Words are too weak to thank nene Man: e, 202 sidn Hafer 


If to behold me here alive to Day, Jiu ig bas blog dd 
0 1 5 my 1311 * ® | 2 1 $7 * * 4 ey 33 Þ et: 2 


Was ſet apattþmibitampled mango: 27 bc id on dt no ant | 
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3 not a chance unwiſh'd, aba you! watt a kev 11 SHOT worgtbort 

To whom my future Services you owe'; BAT nommon ro ! roln e 

'Twill found ſurprizing to your Royal _ Imbrimon end Heid) 21H 5 
That when o erwhelm d by edward Fears, 10 dans] vd 25) Labivic 
My Friends abandon'd me to Infamy, ie 0c it W ni 19 binogd? 

This gen rons Foe, this Hebrew wliom you'ſee,' © 13 ion 597147 bi:Þ 

At once overcame, and ſav'd ind fet me free 
Then with a warm and artleſs Majeſty, bien Eli bodig mon nod? 

He told his People's Flight; and how along —“k 
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He ſtopp'd the Hebrews with the Giant Stone; 211 094 | Morn 


Told how he fought, eſcap'd; and from the C Cave, dw enelt 21202 of n'vd ar 
Purſuing others, loſt himſelf again: Dy ent yd ono 40 
Then, how his Conqu'ror without Rooghnef _ ay I e nent 


Ranſomeleſs, his Freedom gavoe ann 1 0 im 


But ſhall, ſays he, this glorious Act, . Reward denn? 50 3A 


No— Tho' it well befits a genbrous Mind. . E bog #93 HSS 
To practice Virtue ev'n for Virtue's Saka: 


They whom ſuch ſtainleſs Obligations bind, SANSULW anus} 3;{5 6 ? 1 


Shou'd ſtrictly weigh the Worth'of all tarts 0 20 2001 0) o vo? 
For where the Benefit's without Allay, M 1277 ©) dee,  wend 5H 
We ought with double Gratitiide to ou bene eig aig 
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He paus'd; and with a 122 Praiſe, © Femonry pointe) 4607 
Spread on the Breaſt, his Hand, each;;Monarch-lays;- +, 7 
Jointly they vow to hear with due Regards 6 

And bid the Hero name his de- bg l in binp nt of 18817 105 
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Gideon ſmil'd, and bowing ene . on G bah wen od . 5 

Reply d. — Great Kwan ans e 2565 Fant % 
Light were that Virtue, and of narrow n enn n % ne et 
Which weigh'd itſelf againſt; a worldly Hope: 181 al ent: gate . 
When in the Soul the Seeds of Merit lie, 63 5 ', ES 5 
Growing, the well: ſap'd Branches: flpuriſh ths is d ef en; wy 5 * 
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And rooting inward, outward Storms defie :: 77 
i 


Falſe Worth roots ſhallow, and TY 1 % emma? 7 


Ev'n in the Sunſhine of Hope's diſtant Blage ng + 3 


It withers oft beneath the Rays 3 lied lo; 1 off? 31 687 
But when Fear's ſtrong Tempeſt blo ww... op 
Ev'ry Blaſt the Trunk o erthrow. nn wo i av bach be 


As for this little Mark of my Reſpect, 21 0fle ag Biel 
Bleſs'd as I was, to find it in my Care adde el 
A Prince of Midian to protecc ee... ts, "> 

Eſteem it as an Inſtance of that Pride, 1 10 gown ly) - 5, Is it 1 © | 
With which our Tribes remember who! you rt 
Nor think it vain, th' Occaſion thus . | | ES 
If I remind you, we are near allyd © 77099 00091 bag 7 40 
Midian, the mighty Founder of your Name, Neni bas 2692 ei 9/5572 ene 
Was ev'n as Iſaac was, our Abraburs Son. 9" 290% lien oed c Wed? 

Both had to Glory equal Clamm z 434 

Both were promis d equal Fame: 5 | | 
Tho! (thence our Grief) in diff rent Paths to run; Pro- 
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Book, II. 
Prodigious Power, 5 4 ſtrange; Effect of Time 4. [ty 1025 25 TINY 5] 


Little, alas! our common Father thought. wow or 
His Children, thus unmindful of their Races, a natein pr br OR 
Divided far, by Length of Years, by diff rent ben aal. 5 1 edt | 
Shou'd e er in War each other chaſes! + + eh u MM 
And ſtrive their Kindred Glory to e ar 
But yet, thank Heav'n ! it was not always ſo: Wis ben: Mrs: N 4 
When from proud Egypt's hard Oppreſſion leg 
And forc'd through untry'd deſart Tender to 99 3:1, ny 75 0 4 bios off 
Twas Maidian taught us where to tren bogen an 
14 Ev'n to theſe Plains where Midiam now rn our _—_— Foe - 4 kr. 
Wie were by Midian led. « Niene Male | fol 7" 1 
When hoſpitable Jethro, (ſam that Name a, mn : 
You mighty Princes well. muſt know, who chin, V. | 
At once, Succefſion; to his Blood and Fame) of tf 
When this good Man left Country, Pow'e and TY od ind dy 604 
To guide our Iſrael by ſuch hard Degrees, 10 ary SB 7 
Ev'n to this Canaan, whence (ſo chang d wich eg . 
You ſtrive to root us out, in Nood and no. e e 
He knew that Midian ſo with Iſeae join di 
Were Brothers, parted long, and Ka at oiduocb div, n 57 
Perhaps, too, his experienc'd Age had taught him well to weigh, LR 
That Countries, promis'd to all — erbat dig 577 - 
Wou'd not alone: be ſooneſt won HOLE £143 end e - rc | heyy? 
By Deeds of War together: dong! wb dim 112d o wov vols viiniol lk 
But that ſo conquer'd, the ſo promisd Place: it on nt be, 
Wou'd be a Bleſſing for their joint Embrace: 8 m7 
15 Iſreel, he knew, aſſiſted ſo, no ſep'rate Claim cou d la; 
Since Midians Race were Abr hams Sos as notedly/as TB.. 
Wby are we Foes then? Why wot ill ally'd db nas on ndght 
Why are we warring thus in Lands We jointly might divide? # bein tit 
As yet, the pooreſt Part of Canaans Ourr?s ! 
The weſtern Coaſts defie all IS Pow'rs :© 111! ow ail tort) 
16 Wide from Gaza, NorthwatdiCpread;” _ 1196 tigwni initoor boa 
Lie Countries we regatd with Dread: 
Who has not heard of Sidon's wealthy Statte ods} pred 
And the proud Opulence of boaſtful Tyre#* 77 22s 4 4 
We, alas! on barren Rocks, . ne! 3 nted ede 1g 
Penurious, guard us from our angry Friends 9 er rer 7 
They, unfearing hoſtile Shocks, g vom ehen ot ohh 
(A Happineſs, which Fame, not Strength. defends) bit o aevr | ig b 9/4 
In bord'ring Plains poſſeſs unnumber'd Flocks21oi 
Amd ſafe, with all the Inſolence of Pee, 16) 7 56 e gs 6 oe 
Count golden Plenty, and . I dT 10 foci ch 


17 Oreb with fierce and ſudden ne ird, . 
Starts from his Seat, and interrupts him . ee eee ; 
Shall Hebrews then, ſhall Foes by Heav n inſpic d, us . | TH 8 4 


Know better than ourſelves, what's fit for s _ 3 
S x « 81511 Fo; 8 1 1 Witneſs 
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| Book 7 WY hs Nee of «1 of I 8 R A E L. 


Witneſs Moloch, dreadful Name! en 911} fant 10 dog. 
And blaſt my Fortune, if I once deſir . - 
That he ſhou'd know, much leſs propoſe; this age Bebe nin: t of 
Zut ſince, confed'rate Monarelis, this ſtrange Chanes be oft 
Points to a Wiſh, you've heard _ oft ard s rnd Nb A 


I ſhall not ſcruple freely to declar . 
How. unchang'd my Notiotisafes © 1h br | en In Tina] 
80 near in ancient Ties of Blood, why ſhouid we hate oppreſi? | 5 
Remember, tis our Brother we diſtreſs; * | us STOLL e ide * 880 
: Gideon but ſpeaks a mournful Truth, and you can on no Elb. £719 dd „lern 
O! Let us not provoke, to ſad Deſpair, HIBQQE Nom 9717 09 lern NN 
A Race which claims our Love and'Cate: > :: 
Let us, henceforth 'gainſt 1ſrael's Tribes Hoſtilities forbear, Tz obs 1g 
And for a richer, juſter War, on Thre's proud Coaſts deere + #1171 20240 
A few Days March will bring us to their _—_ 8 sl 7 4 
open the Road; the Country full aud "voy, furs 2h IBM $03 ei Mole 
Stor'd with Plenty all the Way. EI ee etl e 
What can we want then? Let us, hence, _ A lg bu 
If we ſurprize them, now when Fortune calls, 0 er yiboid Ln 
Their Hope forſakes them, "oy — 1 falls. 10 4 tein wen 100 k 1 


Grave from his Place 4 Zeb in PROT State, * ansuflni of: 
Heavy with Age, but Age his ſmalleſt Weight: oO 
Fortune had giv'n him only Bliſs to bear, UYe0o17 
But Nature heap'd him with a Load of Care 
His parſimonious Soul but ill cou d r hg 
The Diff rence 'twixt a Monareb and a Mar - 
Courage he wanted not, but held in vain; 
For his chief End in ev'ry War, Was d * 
18 Deep in his labour - furrow'd Look, his Av rice ſtood engrav'd, 
And ev'n his Silence told the Eye, He crav'd : 
This Brian War, ſays he, has my nates, 
Rich is the Land, and worthy the Intent: 
Since we the Kindred claim'd confefs, 
Tis hard on IJſraels Poverty to preſs : 
Een let them, once for all, the Tribes aſſeſs, |. 
And gath'ring friendly what they can, buy off the "unjuſt Diſtreſs ; 
19 Pity pleads for them; we can do no leſs | ole LH e 166% 
Than let them keep in Peace their poor nenen; $8} r nom eg. 
Alas! their beſt and richeſt Plains 129 n 
Were Ours long ſince; Their Mountains * ſeal cum, i to b 
And lean Contention is not worth: our — e cod 
Sidon and Tyre with endleſs Store abounſdʒʒ r 
A thriving People, skill'd in various Arts a 9d ning) att: Bee 
A trading City and a fruitful Ground Loder? GTA 
Populous they may be found; T 
But Men of great Deſires and little Hearts. 
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But will our new-rais'd Hopes exceed their pr 


1G DEN | Org. Then . 


Au of Lade ſate next; Lots Iten 0 AN Os 9 
A Prince of temper'd Courage, wiſely old? nb vm fot Pan 
Lo riſing-Paſſiens bis flo. Thought; perpler d. Raum e bt of 12dT 
Doubtful with Reaſon, and with Canton hold: thong) gr an 


A long Experience taught him. to ſuſpec z: 0 6 01 21059] 
He fear'd all Counſels, bat wou 'd none nęglect, ve fag {rig 0 ry leit | ; 
Juſtly he weigh'd, and did with Choice reject. W b's, e Dag Wan: 
| Twou'd truly grique - (Ge: hegen,) . 5001 25 ea zngions ni agen of 
Shou d my Suſpicion injure any Manz bg den THO at avimeul 
Rarely he errs, who, Conlequences drayys, T ldtowon « Aeg ν, naxhatd 
Moſt nat ral to the moſt apparent ha 0 5 ov n en 131 10 
Treaſon, when deeply hid, does dangrous lie, 1 100 eint * iti e A | 
But ſcldom hurts when,obyious tare Ee ee 14ech 214 12.1 
Grant that our Strength might agg x Lords of Br, ftr 3 4 1c} ak 
Let us, at leaſt, be ſafe, cg e aſpire; Nd is, don _ wot A 
Short is the March, tis true, but we haye Foes much nigh's : brofl ods ned 
Theſe Hebrews, wiſely weary of un here, ils Vitale mn 11018 | 
Wou'd gladly ſee their Countryiclear nod: ib ww ng 11 
And kindly ſhow. us nobler Conqueſts naar; „% won er aqui ow 11 
gent Fear? Abo gol 1104! 
Old Claims of Blood, from Times ſo long _ CT 
Shou'd little influence where no Int reſt e Set 22819 t Savin 
Had they but ſomewhat high r ſtill xetix'd,: , 1 984 Ha 996 bi woe 
If fo ſtrongly Kindred pleads,... 2 07 n & no. aid nie Ne ws | 
The Men of Canaan, cen this Vrias Raa, a 
Name Noah, but in Alrams Place, 2 8 


Were Brothers too, and Men whoſe Fame 3 to diſgrace: J 


: d 
* 


Laſt Night, nor think that Dreams are always vain, 
Since oft the Gods, this Way, their Wills explain : 1 8 n 
Laſt Night, a ſtrange, meet deen. Feri inc n . - 
Harrow'd my aking Fancy with the Sight: e 
Of ſomething, far more terrible than Nig nn. 
Never did Shadows ſo ſubſtantial ſ enn 


I ſaw you, Princes, in this Royal Tenn 112 
Aſſembled, as you now eee W BY awed fo dl ie bst aft 
And on like Buſineſs bent: r 99 mods 351 n 
When througli y. yon Op' ning: (Look; and mark te Ale) ire kb 
From that Hill's Brow to Oreb's Feet, 2 089212 ic 2beotes wane 
Roll'd a mean ruſtick 8 - 93257 ni e994 mnt: per 
_ Sudden, to monſtrous Bulk it ſpreadiz | I 'A - 
And ſwelling upward, vaſt and boundleſs grew. W. not nf ene 
Then moving, the Pavilion overthrw ß - 1081 d 
Dreadful, with rumbling Noiſe it travel'd wand, ny e to; 
And ſwept the Camp before it to the Ground, . 
Oreb's untainted Honour well I knowy' 1 1, +. Shes 
And this, perhaps —— bangt 2 vam nhl? 
| 2: (6502) SOUL 515 2018607 36550 fo rake end 
Then Oreb held no more, | , 
But riſing ſtormy, look d him ſcornful oer: 
4 VE Take 


® +» 


— — . — — 


Klaue of 1 8 RA — — 5 =, 9 


a * 


Take heed, preſumptuone Piling non dam kad i ne 
Oblique, to glance reproachful Doubts at ment oh 
That baſe Pre wou'd args n em ah s. 
That I, unmindful of my/Courtey/s Fache, ito © oO 
Wich this brave Halrem Fos combine: Fo 
And help him forward with ſome cloſe; Deſign 250 nn _ "PM biw 10 Fug 
Nor had I wonder d, if this Doubt thou had' more plainly told: 


Souls impotently regular, and cod... 7 
_ Suſpicious, ever thus behold © -: boided yei) o) An 59:6! i di 


The gen'rous Warmth of Honouris active Blamby 7 no} ow? nt DOES 
And dive through Virtue for {amemyſtick Ai 1 2, 
Diſhoneſt Mark of an infected Mind 207 eme iin 
And can'ſt thou think I cou'd my Rage con tljllt .... 
Or poorly execute what I deſigeſli; 1²⁰) of poauelt ho 0 
By Meaſures I muſt ſcruple to reycalꝰ , riiw bone bnsno} ridge vd 
No Be it left to cautious Lump mie het ed eino nom cr hog Fuss: 1 
To cloak Reſentment with low Treachery : | 
Mine does the mean pech def „ ne a 
And burns too furious to admit iliſguiſz : 01 07 I vioh1 30GHE 

But by revenging Baal There Zelab roſec be FINE SITE ein! 
A Man of Noiſe, and apt to interpoſe: 1000 hols ivib 26 15/0 
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Vain · glorious, inſolent, and raſhlybtaves un bas 5 0 ec ot | in 

His Courage, deaf to Danger, cube aus koesl E nt 10 5 Jo 32d Lys | bi 
But to his Friends no ſure Dependance gasea ; : „f big 24 = if ö 
Bold to deſtroy, but ign rant how to ſοοõẽE n nl Sars 4 Witt 
Impetuous he began, and ſtream'd in Tong: fl OO FINE 


Round roll'd his Eye-balls, and his Atras.in tantfous Wa! _ 11 5 2520 50 
Oreb watch d ſtern for what he nest t Aa%yñ jz EY 
And Agag, half. enrag d before, now u os on nr" * 
WON) 4 17 1 ity e 

What, muſt we then in civil Breils 18585 i fl 25 D 100 ne 
While there are tempting foreigm Wats to waged" 110 f e971 8174. 

Let us, in Times to come, divide, not will it then Be vain,” PHASE 
When none to conquer, but our ſelves remain; 3% aro An; 2 ni 


4 17 enen 
But let us now march on to ſhining Thee ; 2 T7. Jl ogg THO 28 


And ſee her brighter in her fun ral Fire:: £ ” 
Proud Engroſſers of the Seas ! ben eilt 220 | 
The x floring Nation ſends out Ships to wander where they pleaſe,” 
And bring home Luxury and watiton Eaſe; 
While we, more noble far, but leſs ider. 
Meanly content within a narrow Bound, — 
Elbow, with faint and ſhort-liv'd Forte, the hardy Nations round 3 
22 Were Navies Ours, what cou'd not Midian do? * © 
Then might we Toils worth puſhing for, purſue, " 
Find new Worlds, and conquer % E000 YO! e. 
And ſpread the Glory of our Arms, where fine ver derer flew. 
Now confin'd 'twixt barreri'Sands, 8 f 
Why was the Name of Happy giv'n to fit U. ſeated Land- Loy 


Our crowded Hive, with Toil, Fenidb' out t ber Switins: 
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253 Clos d in our Net, they muſt be ſubjea ſtill, 1 


But coin the RPE Ocean's W that now lies far TY 1a 

Shall waft-th' excurſive Vigour of our Arms, cg 291 ly © SNP» 
And o'er the weſtern Seas our Ships: (hall Paſſage and, 7 * | m4 9led 2612 
Then ſhall we reach a Pow'r that ſuits Our Mind. 


Then ſhall the Nations, trembling, ask what Milian has TY eich NYY 
And our wide-dreaded Name be heard in 3 85 diſtant "er" OG An, ( 
If Ag, cautious Monarch, loch to ge 
Foreſees new Dangers 1 in an untry'd Foe, toy ba inan viinmonmr £00 
Be it his ſafer Task to ſtay behing : -blofded zud) 1599 „Dien 
23 Diſtinct in two ſtrong Powrs, our Army led - 1301647. none ai 


At once, may keep theſe Hebrew Tribes confin's, daun avib bn 
High on their Mountains wholeſom Tops, ro elite in the Wind: 3 Nat gi 
And againſt Tyre and Sidox's Sons make Head. 
Faint-hearted Slaves, in their own Purple bred, renn oe ntl) 
By Pleaſure ſoften d, and with Plenty ſed; at fur: | outs; 
Our tawny Soldiers 1 iron Fronts ſhall __ Werbe _ 1 88 


24. ſmil'd at Zebd's bens Wien, 
And ſpoke, reſolv'd to cloſe the warm Debate. 
This Prince aſſum d an all-ſaperior , 8 Yah - 
Oer each divided fingle State, li 03 3486 bus 
Though by Deſcent and nat᷑ ral Ripht, 
Lord but of one of Mſidiam s Realms, beyond the other Gratz "AY 
Warlike and fierce, his daring Boſom felt 
A Savage Pleaſure in the Waſtes of Woe ; 
His ſubtle Cruelty of Mind, 
Deep Schemes of future Tyranny debign'dt 
No Warmth of Mercy his hard Heart cou d melt; 
All Things were juſt which rid him of a Foe , 
All was beneath him in the World below, 
And Heav'n but bow d to that it might beſtow. 
Princes, ſays he, your Reaſons juſt appear; 
But you miſconſtrue Agag's Caution, Fear : 


24 Skill'd in Diſcernment, let him ſtill detec, 


And point out Dangers fit for our Neglect. 
On to the Weſt, be Thre's proud State * 3 
Iſrael, oft already try 'd, 

Dares nothing, or muſt dare on Mzadzar's Side: 

Phenicia's peopled Coaſt, by Conqueſt ours, 
The Hebrews are on ev'ry Side, encompaſsd by our Powers. 

Southward and Eaſtward we already ſpread, 

And edge their Tribes with a removeleſs Dread : 

Northward, uncultivated Hills run on, 

From Arnons Ridge to Ced'ry Lebanon : 

And when Phericia ſhortly ours ſhall be, 


This granted, which diſputeleſs muſt appear, 
Tell me how Iſrael can deſerve our Fear? 


Or may with Eaſe be taken in at Will. 0 
I Fo Hebrew, 


Book II. Reſtoration ＋ I 8 RAE .4 
| Hebrew | then, when thou ſhalt hear, | 
That our reſiſtleſs Forces war with Bre; 
Let the twelve Tribes chuſe, each, an Envoy fit 
Jo come before us with their joint Deſire, 
And know the Terms our Mercy may admit: 
Noa break we up our Council 'Tis decreed, 
Sidon ſhall fall, and fall with Speed: 

26 See, with To-morrow's Dawn, that all our - Hoſt 
March hence the ſhorteſt Way to reach their Coaſt : 
Gideon ſmil'd ſecret, with prophetick Hope, 

And all the Kings retir d to give their diff rent Paſſions Scope : 
But Orcb, on more gen'rous Purpoſe bent, 
Studious to entertain his Hebrew Friend, 
Led him, impatient, to his ſtately Tent ; 

And there in Feaſts and deep Diſcourſe, and own not idly ſpent, 
Brought the glad Day to an unwilling End. 


All Night the Camp hums loud nay murm' ring Swarms, 
And rings with Echos from the hammer'd Arms; 
Through ev'ry Quarter hurrying Concourſe pours, 
And Preparation toils away the Hours : 
At laſt the chearful Morning's op'ning Eye 
Glows thro' the ſolemn Shade from high; 
Trembling, the gloomy Vapours fly, 
Or faintly ſtay, grow ſick, and die: 
Then the gay Sun rolls glorious up to Sight, 
And ev'ry Mountain ſmiles, and ev'ry Field looks bright. 
27 Firſt the loud Drums a ſolemn Warning beat, 
The ſummon'd Soldiers hear th' Alarms, 
5 And ſtrong for March, they cloth their Feet; 
Then the ſhrill Trumpets ſound to Arms; 
And all the ſwarthy Nations run, and at their Standards meet : 
Firſt move the cumbrious Waggons, long in Train, 
And, dull of Motion, creek with Weight, and labour Oer the Plain. 
28 Next, loaded high, the bunchy Camels go, 2 
With upright Necks, ſtepping ſedate and ſlow, 
Ty'd to each other, Head to Tail, a ſtretch'd and endleſs Row.. 
With theſe, to guard them from a ſaddain Foe, 
Selected Bands of nimble Horſemen: ride; 
A Battle-Axe each carries at his Side, 
And in his Hand a double-pointed Spear, 
Jo hurl at Diſtance, or to wound with near: 
Long were not theſe ſent off, when all the Hoſt 
Receiv'd the Signal, and to move began; 
Each in his Turn wheel'd, martial, from his Poſt, 
Rank behind Rank, and Man ſucceeding Man. 
In a rich Chariot, on a riſing Ground, 
Along whoſe Side the Army muſt aſcend, 
Or cloſe beneath whoſe Brow their Way they found, 


Oreb (ate mounted with his Hebrew Friend ; 
EO 
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"GIDEON; : Or, The 
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29 And as the e paſs'd, with courteous Care, 
Inform'd him whence they came, and who they were. 


My Friend, ſaid he, for from this happy Dey; Oh | : 


We muſt for ever mutual wear that Name. 

It joys me, that our Forces march away, 

And think of Peace for Iſrael's future Claim: 

Proud and imperious is Zalmunnd's Mind! 

But I will timely aid your Envoy's Pray'r, 
By warm and well-diſtinguiſh'd Care, 

To curb his Hate, whom Nature made wot kind. 
Mean-while, this fair Occaſion take 

To fit, and well obſerve our dreadful Hoſt. 

Brave Nations, thus ally'd, what Strength can break? 

And if, beneath our Arms, your Tribes now ſhake, 
This at leaſt they have to boaſt, Ya 

Sev'n Years your Courage has withſtood us all, 
While in as many Months, at moſt, 

Before the weakeſt of our Pow'rs the Pride of Tyre ſhall fall : 
All the wide Boſom of the ſpacious Eaſt 
Has emptied her beſt Spirits on your Land : 
'Tis true, by Time and War decreas'd, 
Many have fall'n ; nor has my Loſs been leaſt ; 
Yet you will ſee the Numbers, we command, 
Thick as Graſhoppers on the Field, and countleſs as the Sand: 
'Tis no ſmall Glory you could Kings withſtand zo = 
Who graſpd your State with ſuch a nervous Hand. 


30-: five broad Lines our num'rous Army moves; 
For, where unbroken Plains will give us Way, 
This Order ev'ry Leader beſt approves, 
As leaſt expos'd, when moving in Array; 
And making double Marches ev'ry Day. 
31 Wide, *twixt each, a Space we leave, 
Some Furlongs Interval, unfill'd and free, 
That no Impreſſion, which we can receive, 
Shall thro' more Lines than one extended be : 
But all each other, jointly may relieve z 


And _when Confuſion ſpreads through one, the other may retrieve: 2 


Mark this advancing Front with Care, 
My Enſigns all theſe Squadrons bear: 
I know not how, of late, ſo chang'd they were; 
They want not Skill, and have been us'd to dare. 
See, how the Wings with Iron Chariots ſhine ; 
On either Horn four hundred : Each of theſe 
Bears two arm'd Warriours, whom three Horſes draw, 
Train'd to give Charge a-breaſt, in a broad-harneſs'd Line : 
32 At each big End of their ſtrong Axle-Trees, 
Sharp-cutting Scyths are fix'd with edgy Slant ; 
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| | Theſe we let down with Speed and Eaſe, 
? And bend them upward, as we pleaſe. 
But, when reſolv d to ruſh upon the Foe, 
: Theſe Chariots on their brazen Wheels advance, 
How weak and uſeleſs are the Sword and Lance? 
Horſe and Man they overthrow ; 
And while the Riders, from within, 
) Miſſive Deaths hurl dreadful round, 
| The looſe-main'd Courſers, with impetuous Din, 
Break thro' the Ranks, and thunder o'er the Ground : 
With rapid Motion ſome they trample down; 
Others, who, thronging back, evade their Force, 
The raz ry Scyths with reeking Edges ſweep, 
And reap, deſtructive, in their bloody Courſe, 
Of theſe eight hundred, which you paſſing ſee, 
Six hundred have no other Lord but me ; 
Two hundred Moab's Monarch owns ; 3 
Our Lands conjoin ; Confed rate are our Thrones. 


Now mark the Foot, in three Diviſions led; 

The Midmoſt holds my Country's warlike Sons, 

Brave Souls ! to great and long-try'd Dangers bred : 
| 33 Croſs our Dominions ridgy Gilead runs; 

Gilead, whoſe Trees ſweat ſov'reign Balm, to heal 
The Wounds her brave Defenders chance to feel, 
Twelve thouſand, theſe ; who once, in Arms unskill'd, | 
The Palm- producing Plains of Midian till'd ; 

Or hollow'd Cedars on the Mountain's Side, 
And, in light Floats, on fiſhy Arnon ply'd : 
34 Thoſe to the Right Confed'rate Moab ſends, 
Eight thouſand Spearmen, arm'd in radiant Steel; 
Bold Hiram leads them; Midiar's high-priz'd Friends; 
We know their Worth, who oft their Courage feel : 
Near fenny Nebo, and moiſt Hesbon, they, 
Cities, greatly known to Fame ! | | 
Dwell in deep Vales, whoſe rich, but ſtubborn 8 
Does ſome Reſemblance to their Natures claim, 
Valiant, but hardly model'd to obey. 
Wha has not heard what Giants they o *ercame? 
35 Emims and Anakime, of hideous Fame 3 
Broad -ſtriding Champions ! big-bon'd Monſters all 
Strong as an Oak, and as a Cedar tall! 
Near us here, upon their Left, 
You ſee five thouſand Foot, from Ammon ſent; 
36 North-Eaſt from Moab, bord'ring Ammon lies; 
Ih)hbey alſo Giants of their Lands bereft : 
Ev'n to this Day the Realm a Giant-Race ſupplies | 
In Rabba's Town, a Proof of ſtrange Extent, 
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ö . 
f 3 The Iron Bed of Os may yet be ſeen, | ms | Ka W iy N ” 
ö In Length nine Cubits, and four Cubits wide Fe: 7 
.- You know the Story well; his fatal Pride, : | | 
4 Vaſt as his Bulk, your happier Arms defy'd ; 
27 And by the Hand of your great Chief he dy d. : 
On their Hills healthy Top, delightfully ſerene, 
M Soil with Sage, and Rue, and Wormwood green; 3 
8 Their luckleſs Balac ſtood to curſe your Race, | 
When Balaam bleſs'd you, to his Lord's * 
Theſe three diſtinct Diviſions I command; 
Our Army's frſt, and not her weakeſt Line: 
Warm Emulation flames through ev'ry Band: 
Fearleſs of Death, in daz ling Pomp they ſhines 
See ! how thro' Clouds of Duſt they march, nor Heat, nor Labour ſhun! 
With glowing Temples urge their Way, and wrath in the Sun 


vv» 


But look ! the Army's ſecond Line comes on ; 
39 Theſe too from Midian, mighty Founder! ſpring. 
Hard as their hilly Country s native Stone; 
They ſerve a rich, but an ungen'rous King, bf 
Mean as their Monarch's Mind, their Dreſs is plain, 
Zeb's homely Spirit, in his plumeleſs Train! 
Full fifteen thouſand Foot this Prince attend; 
40 Three thouſand Slingers upon Camels ride: 
Theſe form the Center, whence his Cohorts bend, 
And rounding forward toward each End, 
With hollow Compaſs ſpreading wide, 
March like a Creſcent, in whoſe Midſt their fullen Prince they hide : 
41 Experienc'd Archers theſe ! their Left-Hands bear 
Tough and ſpringy Bows of Steel: 
Arms of ſlender Proof they wear; 
And the big Shield's ſafe Weight they never feel. 
Acroſs their Shoulders, looſe; with careleſs Air, 
Hang Quivers ſtor d with Arrows, ſharp and ſtrong ; 
Hark ! how they ſound; as they ſtep ſwift nn, 
From Rock · built Selah, a ſecure Defence 
For weak ſoul'd Av'rice, and a Wealth immenſe, . GW 
Theſe rough unſightly Squadrons came ;- ben 15 „„ on, 
Neighbours to Hor, a Deſart known to kame — 
For many a Chance; with one by you ſupply'd, 
Which needs muſt ev'ry Hebrew's Mem ry claim; | 
'Twas there your Venerable Aaron dy'd. ' ' . 
Southward from Moab's Plain the Region runs, 
And borders, Eaſtward, upon Edoms Sons: 
Barren of Corn; a harſh ill-water d Soil! 
Where Lab'rers, unrefreſh'd, wou'd die with Toil, 
Did not rich Vineyards round the Mountains twine, 
And float the thirſty Land with Floods of Wine. 
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But ſee, with haughty Sate ond viniſcionis Pride © 
The great Zelmunne tow rds us tb rug ride t 


Bounding, he leads the W game arI ti 
Too wide extended to be all diſterd'd: 51 17 nn vil 


This Monarch has ſupream . 2390402 yaenb ow 
In the dark Myſteries of Empire earn . 


By native Right he rules u diſtaat Land, b err 2091 vhiert gt 

Midian's utmoſt Southern Bound, ©! 5 

Along the rich Red-Sea's indented Strand. le! arobagtden 
Wide his Realms that Tract furroond, 7 


43 . Where your Great Moſes Jethro's Daughters found; 


A Soil, that does with ev'ry Growth abound; - 

But ſtreak'd with tireſome Veins of fruitleſs Satid +: :. 

Ten thouſand Horſe this mighty Sov'reign biings Ait 9; 

All ſtrong and rapid, as the Eagle's Wings, © 

See | how, in Heat of Blood, they paw the Ground. + | 
And champ the Bit, and ſidelong pratics, n 

And tear up Half the Plain, as hey advunct! 

The Foot that, bright in Armour, wiag theſe Hor, 

Are thirty thouſand, of unequidl'd* fore: | 

Unwearied Veterans, of fearleſs Heurt 3 

All deeply practis d in Wars Bloody Aas 4 

Us'd to all Arms, and try'd ineviry Part. 


Theſe Chariots, which upon their Left roll "0 if 
Obſcur'd by Hills of Duſt, which with them dle. 
Are full fix hundred, arm d and govern'd ety: 2 

As h mote Gs their Nast, a eee 


But the long Diſtance tires the aking 9 


Zelmunna's Pow'r does all the Kings Ref 3 8 


And what his Strength, and what his Aim, tis Tis alone am TY 
i 9x99 Linley : 


r . . 


This Way now deck thy kye. NN en ee 


Where Agag on his Silver Chariot ns oy | ec se 7 


Snhining far, and mounted high * : adn 1. 
Four Milk-white Courſers, with hot W sides, 
Vex'd to be curb d, and ſtruggling with the 8 
Draw him, diſdainful, oer the fmoaking Plain. 


44 This Prince is Lord of Amalehs wide Sate 33 
His Seat is Phæran, and his Empire Get: 
Arabia's midmoſt Rocky Tracts he ſwüäyss 
Peopled by one of Ihmeals wand'ring „ 7 veel 
45 Calld Hagereens from Hager, Abrams Mad!!! 
The ſwarthy Mother of this rugged Race!''/ © 
Northward, his Lands the Wind-mov'd inlays hows ho 
46 On which in ſhifting Cities oft they dwell, 
Safe from the Sun, beneath their Tents 6001 *, 
And ſwift of Foot the Savage Wilde kirk, Dern”! | 
Io hunt the Lordly Lion from * Celts 
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And the Spice-breathing Wind wich gm Tous Sgftneſs; . n 
From their broad- Hea ths. Wild- Thyme : an and Camomil denne of 38 2 1 
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Each a $kill'd Archer, who ih fapich light 


Three Thouſand Horſe this crafty Monarch guides 5 


bn JG , 7109 7 2 4 cn? 1 „ 
” #3 1 1 4444199 * 


Turns in his Seat, and dext aint Wesen ebiwo wont oc act 
Aims his Shaft backward withcaedreadful2Slight;iun <.': ht oo od 
And, flying, kills more ſarely than in Figl, <1 © be les ahi ett 


Theſe in two dusky Cornets ſweepalongigimod im: ch 15 "0 0 
And the Main- Body, which between your ſce te + vM Nie 262 nl 
Is wedg'd with hardy Foot, rang'd depending: 1 odd 209i Sviica vs 
Fall Twenty Thouſand they are ſaid tobe nd Don ft 
Abſtemious Highlanders ! all rough of . fext-ball fl ads l 
Patient of Toil, but reſtive in G 2 157 seg d Ll exp 

: bngo? 21931190 tell yin; 1 * N D 1007 v7 
Raſh Zeba next brings up the gloomy. urs dir Wob 14 to? A 
Impetuous as a Tempeſt, armd githoHallzoicta i, aan 11 giv Þ: 35141 104 
All Paſſions ſhake him in-their' Farns,. rs 2:09) Mel Das d nr 


Oer his warm Hope no Danger can; pet 5 in Dae bios nn if 


See, how in martial Majeſty. he treads ! od boold 3 5 78511 55 5 P 3 


Arm'd with a Spear, and looking ir Agee i ach ome bob 
On Foot his twenty thouſand Fot he bgads; - His 54 s aG en BNA 
And meaſures ſlowly the unheeded Ground: \ 71 gi 324 1007-96 1 
Four hundred noiſy Chariots wing, this: | ö 

And under this bold Chief's Command 
Six thouſand Horſemen, looſely ſpread. WI... al bz 81 
Cloſe the gay March, and with elated Mind. Ern bus zn 


Lift their high Standards to the follow ing V Wind) u wide molle.) A» 3 
"1 T% „ „ Y _ * * 
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Happy Arabia's Aromatick Plains du daidw nut e 
Stretch their ſweet Boſoms, here this Monarch den, . 
There the rich Hills a gummy Harveſt: aon 310m 3 „ 
And Myrrh and Frankincenſe the Groves gerſpread : 3 05 e 
Ev'n from their Beaſts a musky Vapour. flows,. . 5 bd 4 . „ ag 
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Their coarſeſt Air with perfum' d Breezes fill; 

Phyſicks wide Want this druggy Tra. Grete 6 wor vel aidr 

Let the ſick Elephant lie down to rell, 1 
From the cruſh'd Bed Balſamic Odours xi 1 . 


boinnom ns as) guinitde 
And the ſnuff d Scent reviyes his ſavage Soul; r 
0197 2 gi Sui gg F bus 2 =: 07 xo 


As when ſome ſuddain News, Alarms d: 1% iPods 5 
of threat ning Conſequence, and, full en C 
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All meaner Cares and Themes, ſuſpended, , f 
While this alone does worth Regard APPEAr.2> {OE OP 
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But when by flow Degrees the; Rumour, _— # Zr 10 5 |; 
And Thought-recov'ring Crowds rpect no mob. . | 
Each to his proper Task his Caręsapplies, 301 21d, 1. 
And all is huſt'd and Janguid;)89 hefe: 
So while the Prince and Gideon heard he: Neil A813 . ce 
And ſaw the ſwarmy Legians paſſing by; 11903 18 f yy nu 302 mot 
No other Sound their hurried Bar eren 228982 sch 4007 10 fl 
No other Object fills their buſy Bye; CO BF 7 
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But now the Army paſt, the Sound ſcarce bend, 

The diſtant Proſpect roll d in Duſt away 
Pleas d, they obſerve the Plains about them clear d, 
The chearful Birds above their Chariot play, 
And Nature ſmiling round them ſtilly gay. 
Then Oreb, riſing from his Chariot's Seat, 

Beck ning, made Sign to a well- mounted Band, 

Which underneath a Grove's ſerene Retreat, 

At Diſtance, waited their lov'd Chief's Command. 
Sudden they mov'd, and cloſing in behind, 

The Prince, reſeating, ſhakes the looſen d Reins, 

Fleet his Horſes, as the Wind, 


With ſounding Hoofs fly rapid oer the Plains. 


While to the Mountain's moſt unbarr'd Aſcent - 
Their Eye- directed Way they bent; 
Jo Gideon thus the gen'rons Oreb ſpoke. 
Since my illuſtrious Friend declines to take 
Such poor Returns as Oreb's Pow'r can make, 
And prizes Virtue for her own great Sake; 
I know not how to ſhow him my Regard 
Of Actions, I, with him, confeſs to be above Reward : 
It muſt be left to Time and Chance to find | 
Some vaſt Occaſion for my Thanks defign'd : 10 
Till when, your Bounties, all unpaid, muſt load my ſtruggling Mind. 10 
ay Mean- while, and there he from his Finger drew, Wo 
A Ring, which glitter'd with a dazling Ray, Wi: 
From the moſt radiant Gem, which &er in Eaſtern Quarries grew, | 
Wear this in Mem'ry but of what I owe, 
| 


/ 


And that I mean to pay. : | 2 


Gideon long preſs'd, at laſt, averſe, gave way, bl 
And ſmil'd with thankful Grace; when hid below, Wy 
On the Hill's Side appear'd a Hebrew Band v1 
Which, by the late Attempt inſtructed well, 1 
Under a valiant Chief's Command, 
' Took Place the Night before to watch what paſt, 
And future Parties there repel : 
Theſe Gideon ſaw, and from the Chariot ſtept; 
Swift, after him, Prince Oreb leapt; 
And with a zealous Warmth his Friend embrac'd : 
Then, courteous, took his Leave ; and all in Haſte, 
Remounting, turn'd his Horſes tow'rd the Hoſt, 
And reach'd it ſoon, and foremoſt ſhone, conſpicuous, in his Poſt, 


The End of the Second Book. 
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ſequence. att 


No Queſtion, which has ſo often been debated, continues more doubtful than, Whether old Men or 
994g are fitteſt Agents in Matters of great Danger or Importance? In my Opinion we cannot ſo eaſily 


lively in Youth, but then the Judgment is deficient ; Age on the other Side diſtinguiſhes more juſtly, but 


all. There is no ſecure Anchorage, but betwixt the two Extremes; and that depends not fo much on the 
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== 0th is too full of Hopes and Age of Fears. 


1 


EIS It was neceſſary from two Reaſons, that 
7 ſhou d appear flow, to believe that his Son had: ſcen an Angel, and been ſum- 

mond by. Heaven to the Buſineſs he was about. Firſt, As an Idolater or Worſhipper 

of Baal, he cou'd not be forward in giving Credit to 4 Miracle, which muſt. of Ne- 
n |. ceility infer. the Superiority of a God he had renouncd: And this was his accidental 
or religious Incapacity ; his natural, was that deliberate Caution, inſeparable from Old 
Age ; and which errs as dangerouſly by an Exceſs. of Phlegm and Diſtruſt, as Nuth, on the contrary, by 
too ſpirityous a Fire; too precipitate a Tendency to Acton at all Events, without Regard to the Con- 
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decide it from Nature as from Education. The young Man in Tears, ſays; Lord Bacon, may be an old 
Man in Knowledge, if his Time has been well gather d. If we were to reſpe& in this Caſe what is com- 
mom and natural, neither the Old nor the Jung would appear eligible as ſuch. For Imagination is more 


is too ſlow. in Execution, Touth objects too little, Age too much: Age ventures: nothing, Youth hazards 


Age as on the Quality; not on the Jearsea Man has liv'd, but on the Genius he is Maſter of, and the Ad- 
vantages he has acquir d, from an Application of that Genius, to obſerye and deduce Conſequences for 
the Conduct of his own Life, from the Bxainples of others. 
| 10% he} 909-39]. Gann i eee v3 05 G0;mummgort i noted to; 
f Alexandet, like a violent Deluge, had, over- run all the Eaſt; at an Age in which Cæſar, . Genius much 
ſuperior, had ſcarce made a Step on the Theatfg of Action. His Father's Preparations pav'd the Way to 
his Glory, and Ariſtotle had inſtructed him to know and uſe Advantages. It is no Wonder he ſhot faſt 
under ſo ſunny an Influence. Scipio ; tabs like a Comet, blaz'd out in his Touth, but then he haſten'd to 
extinguiſh, in Proportion to his Luſtre ;: his Jaſt Scenes of Life, ſays Livy, yielded viſibly to his Begins 
wings : Hannibal, in the Middle of his Days, the moſt dreadful of Mankind, in the Evening of his Life, 
became weak and contemptible. How terrible, how victorious, how diſcerning, how inflexible was our 
Edward. the Third! And yet, at laſt, how) wayering,: how deſpis'd, how impotent and inconfiderable ! 
Even Salomon, notwithſtanding his Divine Aid of Wiſdom; felt the Influence of Years, in a Decay of his 
Spirit, and among his Multitude of Women, became leſs than the Shadow of what the Queen of Sh:ba 
had found him. Homer, with all his Vaſtneſs of Fancy and: Energy of Judgment, in the Wane of his 
Life, degenerated to a Dreamer; or, 3s Longinus, I think, calls him, a Teller of old Stories. {+ 
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Wienke then it were reaſonable to conclude, that from thirty to fifty ſhou'd be the Age for great 
Actions. Nor is that Time ſo ſhort, but it may be gloriouſſy employ'd by a Genius, in whoſe Tempe- 
rament the Heat of Nature is enliven'd and kindled up by the Light of Reflection; and the Shortneſs of 
Experience illuſtrioufly ſupply d by a Length of Underſtanding. ggg. 
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| 1 | Ad. . N | | „ + 
. Occaſion oft has hidden Virtues ſhown, _ FFP 

” There Kiudred's too cloſe Sight diſtinguiſ#/d none. Tt will be difficult for this Reflection to find a 
Reader who is not able to verify it out of his particular Experience. Nothing is more remarkable than 
44 that Difference which may be obſerv'd, betwixt the Opinion we conceive of our Intimates, in what re- ( 
1 | gards Things common and Things extraordinary. In the ordinary Occurrences of Life, we conſider our 
=_ Friends with a Partiality that magnifies their Worth, and multiplies their good Qualities. In ſurprizing and 
* | - more elevated Scenes of Action, we are apt, on the contrary, to diſtruſt their Abilities and feel a Diffidence, 
| | 

; 


* 


which repreſents them as unequal to their Undertakings. 

It may be doubted, Whether we ought to impute this Diſpoſition to ſomething of a Tenderneſs, which 
=_ is apt to make Dangers look bigger than they are, and diminiſn in Proportion the Strength oppos d againſt 
_ them? or, Whether it is not rather the Effect of a ſecret Kind of Envy, which inclines us to conſider, as a 
18 Diſgrace to ourſelves,. the Acknowledgment of a ſuperior Capacity in another, whoſe Adyantages having 
. been no greatef than our own, we are naturally impell'd to a Diſreliſh of his ſtarting before us in the Race 
1 of Glory, as a Speed which is to leave us under the Character of too ſlow and heavy Runners, to be able 
to keep Pace with him? | ; 


But certain it is, we are never ſo ſuſceptible of Amazement, as upon the ſudden and extraordinary 
«4 breaking out of Abilities in thoſe with whom we have been us'd to converſe intimately, without any Ex- 
= pectations of that Nature; the Familiarity of our Correſpondence, having, as it were, deaden'd our Senſe 
Jt | of their Sufficiency, as our Fleſh is inſenſible of the Bones it is ſuſtain'd by. Great Virtues therefore are 

| diſcern'd moſt ſtrongly at a Diſtance ; when look'd upon too near, our Apprehenſion either diſtinguiſhes 

| them not at all, or but tonſus dly, and in general,” as our Eyes diſcern not clearly the Letters of a Book 
held fo cloſe as to touch them. Our Saviour himſelf was content to give Way to the Violence of this na- 
tural Impulſe, regarding it as ſorcible enough to prevent the Operations of his divine Spirit, among thoſe 
136 who conſider'd themſelves as his Countrymen and his Companions. Is not this, they cry'd, the Carpen- 
ys zer's Son? Is not his Father's Name Joſeph? Are not his Erothers our common Acquaintance? How came 
1 he by this Knowledge ? Whence ſhou'd he have Power to perform theſe mighty Wonders he pretends to? 
=_ And the Influence of this Doubt was ſo general and prevalent, that we are told in the Goſpel, He did uo 

[ 


great Works among them, becauſe of their Unbelief. 


_ 3. Th undaring Herd too ſenſible of Fear, 2 | 
_—_— . Will flow make Head, their Enemy ſo near. — Whatever Hopes might have animated the future 
_ Proſpects of Gideon, he muſt certainly have conſider d it as highly improbable, either that he ſhou'd pre- 
- vail with his Countrymen to aſſemble for their Deliverance, or that being aſſembled, they wou'd be able 
to provide themſelves of many Things indiſpenſibly neceſſary to War, while the Enemy lay ſo near them 
as to over-awe all their Motions. The firſt Attempt therefore to be made, was the Removal of the Mi- 
dian Army to ſuch Diſtance from Ophra, as might give Time and Occaſion to his Endeavours. To do this 
_ by Force, was impoſlible to a Man, who, as yet, was ſo far from being powerful, that he had neither Au- 
—_— thority nor Influence. The Fox's Skin muſt he worn then, ſince the Lion's is wanting. A Vigour in the 
1 Mind can ſupply all Defects, where a bodily Strength is either unready or unable. This Exertion of Soul 
is the Mark of able Natures : It is this unconquerable Valour of the Intellects, which diſtinguiſhes a Gi- 
deon from a Sampſon, and a Caſar from a Hercules. The Difference between theſe two Excellencies is 
beſt diſcern'd in their Conſequences. The one holds, with Eaſe, the Poſſeſſion of a City, a thouſand of 
whoſe Inhabitants are ſtronger than himſelf ; the other is oblig'd to fly out of a Town, whoſe Gates he has 
Strength enough to carry away upon his Shoulders. | "oY | TD 


It is this Conſideration, which in ſpite of my Regard for the concurring Applauſe of a long Deſcent of Ages, 
provokes me to Indignation when I read in Homer and Virgil, the ſo much admir'd Deſcriptions of impe- 
netrable Shields, and that reſiſtleſs and invincible bodily Robuſtneſs, which they, who like it better than 1 
do, may go on to call /alour. Let me liſten as long as I can to the Criticks, and allow all the Juſtneſs of 
their allegorical Defence, that theſe Fictions but ſignify the Protection of the Gods: After all they can ſay, 
or that we are able to ſuppoſe, in Excuſe of theſe Inventions, we ſhall never be able to adnſire the Courage 
| of a Hero ſo arm'd, let him be as victorious as the Poet pleaſes to make him. We are apt to undervalue 
the Worth of his Boldneſs, in Proportion to the Conſciouſneſs of his Safety. Let the Gods protect from 
Danger as much as they think fit, and we will rather admire than contemn the Favourite they interpoſe for; 
but let him not then be diſgrac'd by too palpable an Aſſurance before-hand, that he is to do all without 
| ſuffering any Thing. Theſe more than gigantick Strengths and impenetrable Suits of Armour, expoſe the 
3 Heroes to more Wounds from the Contempt of their Readers, than they are ſuppos d to have defended 
| them from in the Crowds of their Enemies. When I ſee an Ajax, a Turnus, a Diomede, or an Achilles, 
cutting down whole Squadrons, and driving Thouſands before him, I cannot, methinks, but wonder 

much at his improvident Prodigality, that being perſonally of Capacity to mow whole Troops, and make 

whole Armies fly, as Mr. Pope has it, he wou'd put himſelf to the needleſs „ of ſo many thouſand 

idle Fellows to walk after him: Theſe Things, I am ſure, are out of Nature, however common in Poetry; 
and no Veneration that can reaſonably be due to the Merits of the Ancients, ſhou'd include their Indiſcre- 

tions. Sudden Sallies of Paſſion, Deſpair, or Revenge, may be juſtly enough ſuppos'd capable now and 

then of ſomething like this. But to make a conſtant Practice of giving all the Toil and Effe&s of a Battle 
to half a dozen Butchers of a Side, and enumerate in tedious Liſts of Slaughter, the whole Succeſſion of 
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their Maſſacres, without Regard to Conduct or natural Probability, may, in ſpite of the Greatneſs of any 
Name whatever, be boldly pronounc d unreaſonable, and an Affront to the Underſtanding: We ars told 
by all the Criticks upon theſe ancient Poems, that as Imitation is their Means, ſo their End is Inſtruftion. 
There is nothing imitated by the Poets in theſe unnatural Sallies, but the Follies of one another; and as for 
| ps other Part, a Man who reads the Wars of thoſe Poems, with Deſign to be inſtructed, may pore himſelf 


blind before he will learn to get fuch a Shield as Virgil gave Æneat, or to kill whole Squadrons 4t a Time 
with his own Sword and Lance, after the Example of Achilles. | | ” 
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4. The fall of Baal, with its great Cauſe, declare; . | 
\ | And charm them with the ee News of Heaven's rerover d Care: Gideon, before hé cut downi 
Baal s Grove, ſoreſaw what a Tumult it wou'd probably be attended by. He conſiders therefore, that 
his Abſence, during the firſt Heat of the People's Reſentment, wou'd render them more capable of 
liſtening with Attention to ſuch Reaſons as might be offer d in Defence of the Action. Men are natural- 
ly enflam'd into Violence and Rage, 5 7 Preſence of the Party, who is ſuppos'd to have injur'd them. 
Under the Influence of Paſſion we are obſtinately deaf to all the Arguments of Reaſon. Let our Heat be- 
come appeas d, and we {ink inſenſibly to Reflection. Joaſb therefore, who was a Man of Authority in the 
Senate, and himſelf a Worſhipper of Baal, might rationally be thought capable, in the Abſence of his Son, 
to prevent or allay the Indignation of the Populace. He is, in order to this, to intereſt, firſt; the whole 
Senate in the Cauſe, by a ſolemn Declaration, that an Angel had brought Gideon a Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven; together with Promiſe of a general Deliverance, on Condition of abandoning the Idolatry they were 
fallen into. And this, though perhaps he did not fully give Credit to it himſelf, his natural Affection 


wou'd incline him to comply with, at the Entreaty of his Son, and for Prevention of the Conſequences 
which might otherwiſe be dangerous. 


5. Take back your Sword, and from this Moment free. Orel, who is one of the five confederate Kings 

- oppreſling Iſrael, becoming Priſoner to Gideon, the Hero conſiders this Accident as of Force, to give Be- 
ginning to his Meaſures, for removing Midian from the Neighbourhood of Ophra. The Liberty, there- 

fore; which he ſo generouſly reſtores him to, ſerves, at once, as a Mark of Gideon's noble Nature, and is 

alſo of Uſe to the great View before him, as it entitles him to a ſure Intereſt in, and Friendſhip with oze 

of the Kings, and introduces him with Honour to the Audience of all the Reſt. Here then begins another 

Effe& of this Epiſode, of taking Oreb Priſoner, which was deſign'd, as I have ſaid in a former Reflection, 

to produce a Chain of Conſequences, to the Furtherance of the main Action. The Character of Oreb was 
therefore of Neceſſity to be repreſented generous and full of Virtues. Had his Diſpoſition been baſe, he had 

not been capable of ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion in Favour of his Deliverer ; but being brave, juſt, and open in 


his Nature, not only the Obligation, but the Manner of conferring it, ſtrikes his Mind with Admitation, 
and inſpires all his Soul with Reſolutions of Gratitude. 


This impolitick Security is what all victorious Armies fall naturally into, where the Caution or Expe- 
rience of a General is not watchful to prevent it. The Frequency of the Caſe might even juſtify a Maxim 


that wou'd ſound like a Paradox; That an Army newly beaten is in a fair May to Conqueſt, and they who 
are viftorious in moſt Danger of Deſtruction. | | 
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4 It requires, indeed, a keey-diſcerning Genius, and a daring Reſolution to- lay hold of theſe Occaſtons 
in the very Dawn of their Appearance, and to urge the Advantage With a Lift atid Vigorous Proſecution. 
Bart, yhere theſe twWo good Alalitied concur in a eader, his Enemies ought to ſear Kim then moſt, "wheh 
they triumph moſt over him.. Caſan knew better than all Men the Sofidity of this Maxim, and benefited 
| kimfelf;by it on a thouſand Occaſions, but on none more remarkaply, than when he march d en à fudden 
with ſeven thouſand Men only, to the Relief of Ciro, beſleged it his Camp, by Ambivrix the Gaul, 
who had then newly deſtroy'd all the Forces of Sabinus and Cotta, by the Wilineſs of a Stratagem, Cæſar, 
in the Midſt of this March, was intercepted by a numerous Army of rhe Enemy, afready ſſuſh'd and made 
confident, by a, Current of Succeſſes. To ſuch a General as Cæſar, all Grounds were T like advantageous; 
he cou d as eaſily form a Stratagem, or place an Ambuſh on an open and anſhelter'd"Plai# as this Was, Ny | 
upon 4. Myuntain or in a. Horeſt. He therefore haſtily. entreriches himſelf, contratts the Circuit of his 
Camp, raifes the Height of his Ramparts beyond what was uſual, feigtis to ſhut vp His Ports with an out- 
ide Rao of Turts, and gives Command to. his Soldiers to do every Thing with Noiſe, Complaint and 
Tumult, as if afraid of the Enemy. The Gault, who had too good an Opinion of themſelves to ſuſpect 
this for Artifice, grew hourly more preſumptuous and fearleſs of Oppoſition, till at laſt they became raft 
engugh to approach.the very Ports in diforderly Parties, and pull away the Turfs which barricadot&d the 
ntranceiz but there Caſar took Care to ſave them further Labour; for obſerving them under the general 
Secgrity he had expected, he ſilently drew up his Soldiers within, and beating down the thin Barriers of 
Turf, {allied out from all the four Ports at once, with ſuch Fury on his own Part, and ſuch Amazemerit ori 
the; Enemies, that they fled. on all Sides before him, and left no Toili to his Sword, but that of weariſome 
Executiog, The: Gaus had. nothing in their Imaginations but the Certainty of Victoty, and had ſuppos'd 
Defence ſo little needful, that they were not in Condition ſo much a8 · to attempt il. 


uP 


\The- Hiſtories of all Nations are full of ſuch\Examples'z but it will ſuffice to ſelect ine more modern from 
our o, becauſe attended by Conſequenees which wete fatally importante 
In the, Year 1649, when thoſe execrable Rebels had murder'd their Sovereign, and uſurp'd the whole 
Dominion of England; the Marqueſs of Ormond became fortunate in Irelund, and reduod all that Country 
to the Obedience of King Charles the Second, excepting only the two Cities of Dublin and Londonderry. 
To. the fit of theſe he laid Siege in Ferfon, with a very numerous Army; "the other was at the ſame 
Iime inveſted by Sir Robert Steward and Colonel Mervin, with a conſiderable Body. Every Thing look ' d 
proemiſinpg; the Royaliſts exulted ; the Rebels deſpair d every where ; all was ſo devoted to the Pleaſure of 
the King that he was upon Point of coming over in Perſon to take Poſſeſſion of Ireland. Colonel Michael 
ges Was then Governor of Dublin for the Parliament, Sir Charles Coot of Londonderry. It happen'd un- 
ortunately, that theſe Gentlemen were well skill'd in the Maxim which Occaſions this Reflection: And 
form'd Hopes to make Advantage from the Confidence of the Enemy, by ſurprizing them in their Security. 
The Succeſs ſhow'd 400 fatally, that their Hopes were well grounded; for much about the ſame Time, 
both the Governors, without Aid of Cotreſpondence, and whiolly- unacquainted with each other's Inten- 
tion, {allied out on their Beſiegers, and falling furiouſly among People who expected nothing but Surrender, 
they threw them ſuddenly into ſuch: inextricable Confuſion, that both the King's Armies were moſt ſhatme- 
fully defeated, the Sieges both rais'd, and rhe Piſgrace follow'd ſhortly, by a total Reduction of the King« 
dom to the Power of the Rebels, on Arrival of Cromwell, their Lieutenant of Ireland. 3 B B05 
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8. Sg when within ſame! Ifland's  ſea-waſh'd Streight— I have neither in the firſt Book nor this ſecond; 
found Oecaſion to multiply Similes;: But as moſt of the following Books of the Poem are pretty thick ſet 
with them, this is as good a Place as any to conſider the Nature of this great Ornament to Poetry, than 
which there is nothing more capable, either of being made delightful or ridiculous, according as it is us d, 
diſcreetly, or at random. I ineo n ee 1 8 vi 16:1 | HUE 2 e 

The Uſe which a Poet ought to make of Compariſens, is to 1/nſtrate the Ob'eR repreſented ; that is, 
to enlighten and enlarge the Apprehenſion of the Reader. The Nature, therefore, of the Thing which is 
compar'd;- mult correſpond exactly with what it is compar'd to. There muſt not only be an apparent Re- 
ſhullance, but a viſible Proportion. A Thing 1 and inconſiderable, may be like enough to e. 
great and magnificent, but then wanting Dignity to appear in its Company, no Poet of udgment ſhow” 
ſubmit to make Uſe of it; I will give the Reader an Inſtance of a very femarkable Fault of this Kind; 

Sir Richard Blackmore, in his Prince Arthur, compares the Devil looking down from à Mountain on the 


« 


Britiſh Camp, to a Toad on the Border of a Walk, looking up at the Gardener. 


A» Winle, with malignam Eyes th Apoſtate viewd !! 
Their Hoſt, with Ofta's Meſſage plaasd, he flood, © 
Stung deep with Malice, and with Envy torn, 
while all his Veins like Mind's Furnace burn. | 
Perhaps the Veins of the Devil were not ſo much owing to Sir Richard's Forget fulneſs, that he was de- 
ſeribing a Spirit, as to a politic Deſign of reducing Satan to downright Fleſh and Blood, that the Reader 
conceiving 4 more humble Opinion of bim than he had been taught in his Infancy, might be the betta? 
prepar'd for the Toad in the Compariſon. | | Ts 
+ BB bo Walnld P IT3 $49 24, ty n 7 meint enn 1 
And Streams of Fire from his rel Eyecballs ob 
Like Lightning, breaking from a. lou ring Cloud. 
As when a Toad, ſquat on a Border, ſpiee: 
| The Gaid'ner paſſing by, his bloodjhot Eyes, 


1 With 


to Mankind in Sir Richard's humble Simile? A Toad may be poi ſonba , but then he may be trod upon, 


ariſe from ſuch Expreſſioris as theſe, which is either like or agreeable ? 


\ 
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The verdant Walks, and bn the-floury" 
The bloated Vermin 


Ground, e | 

And ſwoln and burſting with his Hamed t eee 

Ss the fall's Angely c e e it) 
OS 


Fallen indeed, if no abler to do harm tv Sir Richard's Hero, than His ud to the Gardiner: Where is 
the terfible Power, the wily reſtleſs Malice, the inſatiate tevengelul application of this dangerous Enemy 


60 . 


which is, by no Means, the Caſe of the Devil. If a Poet who introduces Saran, thus enrag'd, wou d ima- 
gine a Compariſon to aggrandite the Horror of his Reader's Conception, it mult certainly ariſe from no- 
thing which we are to look daun upon; no little venomous inconſiderable Creature: The Elements hond 
war together on ſuch Occaſions as theſe 3 the Skies ſhou'd- blaze with Lightning; the World reel Wich 
Earthquakes; the Sea riſe to Heaven; the Poles crack with Thunder, and all Nature groan with Variety 
of Convulſions, Toad, poiſon, ſquat, bloated, ſpits, vermin, loathſome, ſwoln, burſting ! What Image can 


If Sir Richard had been always thus negligent in the Adaption of his Words to his Images, a 4 bis 
Images to the Nature of his Subject, we had miſs'd in Prince Arthur, the following Deſcription of Spirits 
employ'd for raiſing a Miſt to favour the Eſcape of the Sm Fleet. e 


Laſt, the ſlow Powers he call'd from humid Den, ö | 

Who rule the Marjhes, Lakes, and ſtagnate Fens : e's 
The humble Fiend their haughty Prince-obeys ' © 
Some from dark Caverus, far remote from Dar, e 


CN 


From every hollow Rock and: gloomy: Vault, 195 
Crude Exhalations and raw Vapours brought : 
Some from the Pere Ponds und reedy Shoves, 
Deep Bogs and moiſt uncultivated Moors, „ 
: Drive the dull Reeks, and ſhove the haiay Stoves. 
This is beautiful, juſt, lively, and ſurprizing. *Tis Pity he did not always deſcribe after the ame 


* 


1 
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To ſay Truth, no Simile at all ſhou'd:; have been introduc'd in the Place I have been complaining againſt, 
The natural Conception of a Reader can repreſent to his Fancy the Idea of the Devil looking angry froar 

Mountain, much better than any common Image of Things known can preſent it to his Memory. A 
8 is never to be made, but where the Object to be deſcrib'd is leſs known, or leſs conceivable 
than ſomething elſe, which, being of equal Grandeur and Importance, will alſo illuſtrate and rivet it on 
the Underſtanding. „ eee io 3; png 


LY 


Taſſo, in the ſame Caſe, has been guilty: of the ſame Fault; he introduces the Devil, obſerving with 
much Malice and Fury, the Succeſs of the Franks-at the Siege of Jeruſalem. 


1 bile thus the Chriſtians their Machines prepare, - 


And ply th intended Siege with reſtleſs Care; e e 

7 immortul Enemy of Earth and Skies, | 
FCFeainſt their fear'd Labonrs, glar'd his livid Eyes. 

There, when he ſaw their warlike Toils ſucceed. 

Bit his black Lips, which with wild Venom bleed, 

And like mad Bulls, when they with Dogs engage, 

Spuru'd up Hells Floor, and bellow'd out his Rage. 


Sir Richard will allow. me, however, to acknowledge that the 7ralian has gone much neareſt in his 
Reſemblance ; but ſtill a Bull and a Devil have an Immenſity of. Diſtance between them. The Deſcrip- . 
tions and Simile's which we meet with in Mr. Milton, give us quite other Ideas of this dreadful Rebel- 

Scarce had he ceas'd when the ſuperior Fiend 

Was moving toward the Shore. His pond'rous Shield . 

Behind him caſt, the mu Circumſet ente | 
Hung on his Shoulders, like the Moon: '_, \ x 

His Spear, ro equal whith the talleſt Pine Na 

Heun on ant; r Hills, to be the Mae 

Of ſome great Admiral; ere but u Wand © 

He walk d e e % „en 

Over the burning Marl. rern 

$331 {$1 


Again— Forth came in Order the infernal Peer, 
* Midft them their mighty Paramount, who ſcem d 
Alone, th Antagoniſt of Maven I nor leſs © 
Than Hels dread Emperor! with Pomp ſupr' 
And Godlike, imitated State, him round 
A Globe of fiery Seraphim enclos'd. 


U 


2 


- 
| 
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_ . Having:nam'd Mr. Milton, I am well enough aware, that Sir 
ſrom that great Poet's Example, ſince he has made Uſe in another Place of this very Simile of a Tohd, 
when he alſo is deſcribing Satan; but pray obſerve with what Difference, as well in the Occaſion" is" the 
Conduct.., | Se Vet 1b ont Toa 35975 eh 5007; 057899 OF Sitt 5 77 385 : 


ig av Win * 1 1A %- (1 e . | 4 3 | l 1 A 1 my ; LEN * 0 5 | = | ws e ad | : | 
Satan, after having __ himſelf into many different Shapes to avoid a Diſcovery, by theſe Angelick 
Guards which were plac'd about Paradiſe, is met with, at laſt, by one of the Parties | 


becoming the Dignity of the Subject it relates to. 


r. eee 


And again ... Satan, above obs Reffpriin: won ee AR Sa 
\ In Shape and Geſture, \proudly eminent? i . * \ by 
Stood like a Tower. Nor pet his 'Form\appear'd ooo 

\ Leſs. than Arch- Angel. ruin d; and th Exceſs'\” oo os 

' Of Glory obſcurd : As when the Sun neu iin 
| Shorn of his Beams, looks through the miſty Air. 


1 Sd eribaty Deep Scars of Thunder hadientreuch'd en 18k $1 bi est 


C.aare on his\ faded Cheeks ſate under Brows'\\ oo en no 90 90h 
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ps AO 80 Jaying, 07 he led his radiaut Files, 18 1 | * A Se 03 200 WI 
n Dazling the Moon. Theſe to the Bower direct. 
In ſearch of whom they ſought. Him there they found, 
Squat, like a Toad, cloſe at the Ear of Evfe. 


Beſides his Neceſſity of providing againſt Diſcovery (of which he was in no Danger in Sir Richard's 
Poem) he takes the Shape of a Toad as moſt proper, while Eve was aſleep, to approach her cloſely, con- 
ceal'd among the Flowers and ſweet Herbs ſhe was laid upon. 


Aſaying by his Devilifh Art, to reach | 
The Organs of her Fancy; tbere to farge + 


Wufions as be lifts... _-+.. 
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Obſerve here, that the Devil is in no Rage when thus compar'd; but on the contrary, under much 
Terror, and endeavouring to deceive and circumvent, and therefore oblig'd in Policy to aſſume that Form, 
which was rather ſuitable to his End than anſwerable to his Power. But when he appears in his proper 


p as; 


Likeneſs, the very Angels are repreſented as terrified, and ſtarting back with Amazement. 
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rce to its own Likeneſs. — Up he ſtarts, cizuchgba) 
Diſcover'd and ſurpriz'd : As when a Spark 


er antes 1. Lights an nitrous Heap, the ſinuiiy Gran. 34% ings, 
WL With ſudden Blaze diffus d, inflames tbe Air © od kk 


So ſtarted up in his own Shape the Fiend; ID 
Back ſtepp'd the two. fair Angels, half ama l, 
So ſudden to behold the griſ King. 


L 


Nothing of this is little, nothing diminiſhing; the Whole is natural, terrible, majeſtick, ſurprizing, and 


A Simile ſhou'd, if poſſible, be like. in all its Parts. It is not enough, that ſome one Quality of the Com- 


pariſon reſembles ſome one Part or Nature of the Object it is compar' d to. Homer has been infinitely guil- 


ty of this Error; hurried, as it were, away with the Rapidity of his Imagination, he ſeldom ſtaid to 
weigh any more of a Simile, than that very Part of it which ſuited his Purpoſe. Not mindfukendugh, that 
upon ſtarting an Object to which many Qualities are common, the Apprehenſion of the Reader is not, 
perbaps, Le leiſure to examine which particular Quality includes the Ræſemblauce, and therefore diſcerns 
not any Likeneſs at all, but with ſuch Trouble and Application as totally deſtroy the very End of a Si- 
mile : For if the Deſign of this Ornament be to illuſtrate a Deſcription, it ought not certainly to be found 
obſcure in itſelf. nas, 7 F 


we 
\ 


There is, in the noble Greek Poet above-mention'd, a famous Compariſon of Ajax;.who retreats flow 
from an overpow'ring Crowd of Trojans, to an Aſs in an Encloſure, ſurrounded and beaten by the Sticks 
of the Village, but walking gravely, notwithſtanding, toward the Gap he came in at, and ſtopping very 
frequently to eat in his Way, Monſieur Dacier, Boſſu, and all the French Criticks, who are not Converts 
ro Monſieur Perauli's Obſervations, have taken a great Deal of Pains to juſtify this Simile of Homer's ; but 
in my Opinion, they are all miſtaken, not only in the Defence, but in the very Accuſation. It is not ſo 
much the Aſs that deſerves Blame, ſince he was in thoſe Days a:Beaſt of great Quality ; it is rather, that 
the Reſemblance is partial where it ought to have been total. The tiff reluctant Receding of Ajax from 
his Enemies, is certainly well hit in the Obſtinacy of the:4ſ ; but where is that Part of the Compariſon 
which ſhou'd enliven to our Imaginations, his frequent Return to Slaughter, his Impatience of Soul, that 
Fierceneſs, Indignation and revengeful Intrepidity which the'Poet's Deſcription had alſo prepar'd us to expect 


* 


in his Simile? The Aſs, without Doubt, was Joth to depart as Ajax, but he was neither ſo apt to be 


angry, nor ſo dangerous if he became ſo. 


I Com- 
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Compariſons, to conclude this Reflection, can never be proper in Paſſons or violent Emotions of Mind.” 
The Imagination is then too much tranſported and enflam d, to caſt about for cool Reſemblances : But iti 
the Mouth of the Poet, that is to ſay, in the Courſe of the” Narration and not in the Pate ag 
beautiful and neceſſary. They deſcribe Paſſion well, though they do not expreſs. it. And to ſay all in 4 
Word, where Deſcription alone appears too weak to imprint an Idea on the Mind of a Read or. there the 
only effectual Remedy is to have ecourſe TTY h n e ELLE , en 

9. A green Pavilion of unmatch'd Extent.— It has been always, and ſtill remains, a Cuſtom #mnons the 
eaſtern Nations, to affect a Magnificence, even to Oſtentation, in the Size and Ornaments of their ents ; 
with ſome of which they load fix or eight Waggons: And this Part of their Equi age is the greateſt Th- 


| * 


cumbrance in the March of a' Turkiſh, Perfian, or Indian Army. The Royal Pavilion is generally ſuch as 
here deſcrib'd. They have Walls within Walls; and Offices, Galleries, and all the detach'd Apartments as 
convenient as their Palaces. - Nothing, in fine; is more magnificent than one of their Sovereign's Tents,” 
for the moſt Part lin d throughout with the richeſt and moſt lively colour'd Silks; illumin'd through, ſquare 
Lettice Windows, compos'd of twiſted Cord-work of Gold-thread or Wire, with precious Stanes at each 
Knot ; the very Tent-Ropes are Silk, and the many Poſts which ſupport it, plated over with Silver, © 


10. Circled by Kings, and taller by the Head. I have wilfully, in this Place, tranſgreſſed a Precept, which 
Mr. Dennis, if I remember right, has ſomewhere endeavoured to inculcate, That all perſonal Deſcriptions aro 
languid. I agree with him, that they are ſo, when too often introduc'd, and without End or Neceſſity ; but 
that they are every where languid, I can by no means allow him. One of the Reaſons which that Gen- 
tleman gives, in ſome of his critical Writings, why the Heroes, who are introduc'd in a Poem, ſhould have 
their Inclinations and Affections well mark d and diſtinguiſhed, is, becauſe, ſays he, we become as it were 
acquainted with them by that Means, and always intereſt our ſelves more warmly in Events which relate to 
thoſe with whom we are intimate, than in the Fortune of others who are altogether Strangers to us. 
This was certainly well argued : But does it not then follow as a Conſequence, that to becon:e perle y 
acquainted with a Man, we muſt ſee as well as hear him? Suppoſe Mr. Denni, had convets d with 
Mr. Milton after he was become blind; Mr. Milton cou d never have been fo ſatisfactorily acquainted with 
Mr. Dennis, as Mr. Dennis with Mr. Milton. The ſame Reaſon will hold good, why a Reader of my 
Poem will know Gideon more perfectly, after ſeeing him in Deſcription, than he cou'd. have done, by ob- 
ſerving whatever he ſays and does, without having him alſo placd in Perſon before his Eyes, by which 
Means he does not only conceive the Nature, but the very Figure of the Hero. . 


* 


11. O'er their cloſe Heads the horns, Enfigns flow — If I ſaid nothing concerning this Line, it might 
perhaps be objected, that I make the ſe of Enſigns too ancient; but I have Authority enough on my 
Side: And becauſe I ſhall frequently ſpeak of them in the Courſe of the Poem, I will endeavour to con- 
vince the Reader that I do it with Juſtice. 55 ee 8 . 


It will make nothing againſt me, that they are not mention'd by Homer. It is equally certain, that 
above a thouſand Years after, they were not brought into Uſe, in the Armies of the Romans ; where the 
Legionary Enſign was po WRT Colours, but a ſolid carv'd Eagle of Wood, gilt or painted, and carried on 
the Top of a Pike, by the Aquilifer or Eagle-Bearer. They had, in like Manner, the Figure of a Hand 
on the Staffs of their Maniples : To ſay nothing of an innumerable Variety of Beaſts, Birds, and Creatures 
of all Kinds, which ſerv'd them for Enfigns, as we may gather from their Hiſtorians and military Writers ; | 
nay, in the Infancy of their Wars, they have not ſcrupled to march after a ſmall Wad of Hay made faſt to 
a Pole, and fought under it as effectually as if it had been a Colours or an Eagle, I” oy: 

But the Cuſtom of the Greeks or Romans will conclude nothing againſt the Hebrews. The tenth Chap- 
ter of Numbers informs us ſufficiently, that the Iſraelites had Standards, and in particular, how their 
Marches were guided by and regulated under them. FFC 


In the firſt Place went the Standard of Judah; then that of Reuben; then that of Ephraim; and 
fourthly, the Standard of Dan in the Rear of their Marches. What the Form of theſe Standards may 
have been, we are no where directly told; but ſince the particular Inſtructions which were given by Moſes 
concerning the b/ue ilk Curtains of the Tabernacle, and many other Ornaments of various fine Colours, are 
convincive enough, that the Uſe of wrought Silks, with Figures and Embroidery, was very frequent 
among them, there is certainly poetical Authority enough to jultify a Deſcription of their En Gon after the 
Manner I have follow'd. _ DT EET eee IO LIE. 


12. Gradual, the floting Roar of War ſubſides.— It is not only a natural Imitation, but a neceſfary Ar- 
tifice in a Poet, to prepare the Ear by the Solemnity of a previous profound Silence, for the better Recep- 
tion of ſome intended Diſcourſe. The fix, Lines which begin with the foregoing Verſe do therefore deſcribe 
the Soldiers, as ſunk into an aweſul and majeſtick Kind of Silence, in Reſpect to the Council to be held by 
their Leaders, not only becauſe it is in Truth the Cuſtom in eaſtern Armies, but becauſe the Readet being 
caught, as it were, inſenſibly, by the Deſcription he is peruſing, ſhou'd himſelf become huſh'd and ſurpriz'd 
into ſomething of an Expectation that may prepare him to regard with Attention, all that paſſes in the 
Council: Which is important enough to deſerve the Precaution, becauſe it gives Beginning to a Debate 
from the Progreſs whereof riſe Events of the higheſt Conſequence, toward 15 main Action of the Poem. 
This I look upon as a Method not unlikely to ſucceed; and I have therefore, as the Reader will obſerve, re- 
peated the Practice on Occaſions of like Nature. n e | , 


13. Midian, the mighty Fonnder of your Name. 1 x 3 
Mat even as Iſaac was, our Abraham's Son: — After Sarah was dead, Alrabam married again; 
the Name of this Wife was Keturah. He had many Children by Her, and moſt of them became Foun- 
2 | | | ders 
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ders of conſiderable States. Her ſourth Son was this Midian of whom Gideon here ſpeaks; and the Mi- 


Sincerity of their Motives are infinitely above them. It is true, all Diſguiſes of 


brew, he fied for Safety of his Life, out of Eg )Pts into thar Part of Midian which lay along the North-weſt 


Shore of the Red-Sea. There wandring diſconſolate and uncertain. what to-do, he fate down by a Wel. 


fo much fooher than Ordinary, that their Father was ſurpriz'd at the Suddenneſs of their Return; and up- 


on his asking the Reaſon, they acquainted him with all the Particulars of their Adventure; he reprov'd 


them for having.left their Defender unrewarded, and inviting him to his Houſe, employ'd him in his Ser- 
vice, and married him to Zipporah, one of the ſeven Daughters. 5 5 

| Moſes yas In this Place, and under this Condition, when God appear'd to him in the Burning-Buſh, and 
commiſſian'd his Return into Egypt for Deliverance of his Countrymen ; which when he had perform'd, 
and brought Iſrael croſs the Red-Sea to his Father-in-Law's Neighbourhood, the old Man came to viſit 
him, and brought bis Wife'to him. He was a Man of great Wiſdom ; for it was on his Advice ſolely, that 
Moſes reduc d the Adminiſtration of Power into ſubordinate Dependencies, from Rulers of Thouſands, 
down to Rulers of Tens, as he confeſſes in the 18th of Exodus. This was the Jethro of whom Gideon now 
reminds the five Kings, that he was fo far from bearing Enmity to the Hebrews, that he left his own, Coun- 
try and Relations, to guide the Army of J/rael through the difficult Paſlages of the Deſart, into that very 
Land which now the Midzazites are endeàvouring to force from tgjeeeme. 


3. 


15. Iſrael be knew, afſiſted ſo, no ſeparate Claim col d lay, 


Since Midian's Sous were Abraham's Race as notedly as they. Having before reminded the Kings 


how obligingly the Hebrews had been treated by one of the wiſeſt and greateſt Men of Midian; he comes 
now to inſinuate a Suppolition, that this Favour of X 0 had partly been owing to a political Expecta- 
tion, and partly to a moral Affection; as if ſuch Aſſiſtance was 1 4 as a Means to entitle the Midianites 
to a Share, not only in the Congueſt, but alfo in the Diviion of the Land of Promiſe. The Promiſe had 
deen made to the Sons of Abraham, and Midian was ſuch, as unqueſtionably as Jacob. Under Fa- 
vour of this Reflection, Gidebn repreſents the Likelihood there was, that Iſrael aſſiſted by Midian, wou'd 
haye regarded them as Brothers, and ſhar'd\the Conqueſt between them. 3 


10 reduce this general Suppoſition to a particular Application, be haſtens to. infer, that it might not 
yet be too. late for both Nations to find their Intereſt in ſuch an Alliance. As yet, fays he, we poſſeſs but 
the poorelt Part of Canaan, 5 58 EET __ 


16, Wide from Gaza, northward ſpread, _ _ e eee « | 
Tie Countries we regard with Dread. And here he proceeds to repreſent the immenſe Wealth of 
Tyre and Sidon; inſinuating at the ſame Time their Weakneſs, as the likelieſt Motives to incline the Mi- 
dian Kings to conſent to a Peace with 1ſrael, where little more was to be got than had been taken al- 
ready, and uniting their Forces, to make War on that People, who were rich enough to reward, at. large, 
all the Danger of the Enterprize-- This was Gideon's * nor does it carry along with it any un- 
reaſonable or improbable Circumſtance. He may eaſily be ſuppos d to have heard ſome Rumour, that ſuch 
a Deſign had been debated among the Princes of Midian; or his ſtarting this Propoſal may be attributed to 
the Influence of God's Spirit delighting to operate by apparent ſecond Cauſes, and therefore ipſpling the 
RD ⁵—ũù☚U Tr | | oughts 
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Thoughts of Gideon with what having been previouſly conſulted among the Kings, 2008 | wholly * £ 
haſtening for- 


known to him, muſt of Conſequence. become a Means of Au anz them by Jealoulies, an 

ward that Overthrow which God had decreed they ſhow'd fall under. 

| The humane Prudence of Cidten, however, looks no farther in this Hope, than that being naturally 
back d by the Friendſlip and Intereſt of Oreb, the Avarice of Zeb, the Raſhneſe of Zebah, and the Pride 


and Ambition of Zalmunna, all whoſe general Characters common Fame muſt have acquainted him with 


before; the Propoſal to be made ee their warring on Tyre, might have a fair Chance to take Effect; which 
if reſolv d upon in Alliance with Ira. 1. his Country wou d become free, by changing Enemies into 
Friends; and if attempted, without Regard c the Hebrews, the Withdrawing the hoſtile Army wou d ſup- 
ly him with Occaſion to excite the People to affemble for that Deliverance, which he had Reaſon to be- 
— he ſhou'd be able to procure them Gola | | 


17. Oreb with fierce and ſudden Rapture fird— Th» adds à new Link to the Connexion of the Epi- 


ſode concerning Oreb. Had not Gideon taken him Priſoner, ue cgy'q not have ſet him at Liberty. Had 
be not ow d to Gideox the Obligation of his Freedom, he wont not { warmly have ſupported 115 Inte- 
reſt. And had he not been generous and open in his Nature, he. voud not have been tranſported to ſo 
ſudden and ſo warm a Renewal of his old He wovu'd rather dave weigb'd with Caution, on the 
Surprize of ſuch an Incident, the great Likelihood there was, That the<gncyrrence of his known Opi- 


nion, with this unexpected Propoſal of an Enemy, by whom he had, wir. 


ut any viſible Cauſe, been 


uſt ſet at Liberty, and whom he had brought with him to the Camp, wou'd niſe à dangerous Tealouſi 
RN bn Fes! of forng Dakga and e > Pe” . pang od 
cauſe his King will hereafter be found to have lain cloſe upon the Borders of Iſrael, and had been for- 
merly at War with the other Midian States which were remoter to the Eaſtward. But it way'd have de- 
ſtroy d the main Tendency of the Poem, had Oreb foreſeen and prevented theſe Jealouſies: He was there- 
fore to be repreſented of a Temper, and under Circumſtances, which make it reaſonable for him to take 
contrary Meaſures. e 


18. Deep in his Iabour-furrow'd Look, his Av vice flood engrav d. What the Critics call the Manners, 
I believe will be better underſtood under the Word Affection; they being properly thoſe Inclinations 
or Diſpoſitions of the Mind, which ought plainly to be mark'd in all the chief Perſonages introduc'd in a 
Poem, as being the only Rule or Meaſure we can have, whereby to examine either he fullnek or Impro- 
priety of the Thoughts. A raſb Man mult not ſpeak like a Mary, a proud Man like an Humble. The Incli- 
nations of the Perſonages are firſt diſcover'd by the Words which the Poet puts into their Mouths ; and he 
is oblig d to preſerve and continue the Likeneſs aſter once he has given it. The Difference of Men's Af- 
fe&ions gives a Difference to their Actions; and hence it follows, That a Poem can never be full of pa- 


thetic Variety, and therefore never delightful, where this Rule of diſtinguiſhing the Characters is not ob- 
ſerv d ſtrictly and with Judgment. | e . 


But there is no Manner of Neceſſity that the Poet ſhou'd fo diſtinguiſh al the Perſons he introduces. 
That wou d ſerve to diſtract and overburthen the Memory. It ſuffices, if the Rule is obſerv'd, in the 
Chief and moſt aftiue of the Number, on whoſe Deſires and Determinations depend the Incidents of the 
Poem. Where the Poet borrows Names out of Hiſtory, he is bound to preſerve a Likeneſs betwcen the 
general Opinion conceiv'd of thoſe Characters, and the Qualities he repreſents them poſſeſs d of in his 
| Poem. But where Hiſtory is dark, or where the Characters are invented, he has Liberty to ſuppoſe and 

affirm as he pleaſes ; upon Condition that he imitates with Judgment, and neither gives any Affections 


unbecoming the Condition, nor deduces A4Hions improbably and unnaturally from Inclinations, which 
cou'd not reaſonably have 3 d them. 


Our Criticks have borrow'd an Obſervation from the French, which they have either miſtaken or 
miſrepreſented. They ſuppoſe it a Breach of the Becomingneſs of the Inclinations, to introduce a covetous 
Prince in an Epic Poem; becauſe Avarice, ſay they, is a low Vice. It is a natural one however, and a 
very frequent one among Kings. What Likeneſs cou'd a Poet have preſerv d, introducing ſuch a Prince as 
our Henry the VIIth, if he muſt have been reſtrain d from making Avarice a chief Mark of his Cha- 
racter? If Poetry is Imitation, and Covetouſneſs a Vice inſeparable from ſome Princes, tis a palpable 
3 to bid us preſerve the natural Likeneſs of thoſe Princes, and yet have nothing to do with 
ir Avarice. 7 5 bf | | | 8 


Baſu, who has miſled us into this Inconſiſtency, through a Miſtake of his Meaning, has yet, in my 


Opinion, expreſsd that Meaning as plainly as was poſſible. He obſerves, firſt, that Covetouſneſs is no 


ſuitable Quality for a King or an Emperor. But then immediately upon it he diſtinguiſhes thus : 
| There is, however, one Species of Auarice very proper to Kings, that is, the Defire of amaſſing mighty 
Treaſures, which differs widely from the ſordid baſe Avarice which is meant in this Place. The Diſtinction 
is juſt and viſible ; and the Avarice of Zeb. is no other than an Eagerneſs for War, out of a reſtleſs Deſire 


1 heap Treaſure upon Treaſure. But I ſhall ſay more concerning the Affectiont, as Occaſions ariſe here- 
After. | wy 


19. Pity pleads for them,— We can do no leſs, OY” 
Than let them keep in Peace their poor Remains There is nothing more common, and at the fa 

Time more provoking, than the Struggles which may be obſerv'd in vicious Natures, to ſhadow thei 
Qualities under the Reſemblances of Virtue. A Coward declaims feelingly on the Benefits of Cautio 


puſillanimous Baſhfulneſs aſſumes the Merit of Modeſty. A proud Man talks with Ecſtacy on the Pryſence 


of Decorum. And every Fault is watchful and folicitous to conceal or diſguiſe it ſelf among the ne [ſt Ap- 
| Pearances of Reaſon and Diſcretion. | | F 
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Mings neceflary to Ship-building. 
rum up to the North -weſt, till it almoſt touches the Mediterranean. Phænicia (which Zebah in the Poem 


He gives his Vote for the Hrian War, ngt 
thy. Since Iſrael is Brother of Midian, Jl 
and therefore let them buy it off by an AWeſ 


1 7 CE: -- i FIRES. | 4 44 4 Wa 1 P 7 
Union or Ambition, contented, as they have Reaſon to be, with their Poſſeſſion of the moſt 
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_ Zeb therefore, in this firſt Speech he makes, keepin cloſe to his Character, pretends diſtant Motives. 
only becauſe the Land is rich, but becauſe the Intent is wor- 


W hard to preſs on their Poverty. Their Oppreſſion is unjuſt, 


nent. He pities them, and therefore let them keep the little 
they have left. In all this, his Avarice is diſcern'd through his Pretences. The Source of his- Mind be- 
ing tainted with the Vice, it runs down in muddy Mixture with the Current of his Reaſons. 


20. Let us, at leaſt, be ſafe, e er ue aſpire— Agag, who ſpeaks next, diſcovers a Diſpoſition very contrary 
to Zeb's. He is wiſe, brave, and moderate; his Experience has taught him rather to doubt than to conclude. 
He reflects on the Hazard of beginning a neu War before an odd one was determin'd. He conſiders the Cou- 
rage and Ambition of Oreb, together with his Power, and the Situation of his Kingdom. From all which 


Reflections, and from the Liberty receiv'd by Oreb, from this very Gidean, who is come now with a Pro- 


poſal, the very ſame which that Prince had inſiſted on before; it appear'd reaſonable to ſuſpe&, that ſome 
dangerous Deſign might be on Foot between Oreb and the Hebrews. But Agag, as a prudent and mode- 
rate Prince, however neceſlary he finds it to inſinuate his Suſpicion, goes cautiouſly ehove Ie and begin- 
ning in general and diſtant Hints, comes cloſer by Degrees, rather aiming {his Reſſections at the Hebrews 
than at Oreb, whoſe Temper he well knew wou'd incline him to take Fire at the firſt Glance Y* Re- 


proach level'd any Thing directly. TY 


my, he proceeds to expoſe the Argument of Kindred, by ſhowing that the Brians, againſt whom the War 


perſwade the Kings, that Gideon, who was now but a contemptible Enemy, if affiſted by Oreb, and not 


prevented by the reſt, wou'd ſuddenly become mighty enough to overthrow their whole Confederacy. ' 


21. Laſt Night, a ſtrange, a thrice-repeated Dream.— This Dream, which TI imagine to have been 
feign'd by Agag, for the Purpoſes above-mention'd, was real in a Midian Soldier, who, we are told in the 
Text, related it to his Companion, within Hearing of Gideon and Phurah. I believe, however, that Gi- 
deon was ſent by God into the Camp of Midian, 12 no other Purpoſe, than that he might hear the Dream 
Jo related, as a Strengthening and Encouragement to his Army; ſor he cou'd not certainly ſtand in need of 
it hizzſelf, who had before been inſpir d by the miraculous Deſcent of an Angel on Purpoſe. - At leaſt, 
whatever was the real Motive of his going, it wou'd effectually have ruin'd his Character, to have repre- 
ſented him in the Poem, as diſpirited enough, to have ask'd more Encouragement than the Appearance of 
an Angel. Having therefore no Occaſion for this Dream, in reſpect to Gideon himſelf, I have beſto wid it 


The Dream being related, Agag, ſtill apprehenſive of Oreb's Reſentment, reſolves to add ſomething that 
may expreſs his Regard for that Prince, and inſinuate a Belief, That this Dream may, perhaps, be the 
mere v 10 . | 

Innocence, and diſcerning with Indignation the artful- Purpoſe of Agag, ſnatches furiouſly at the inſinua- 
tive Perhaps, and interrupting the Diſcourſe deſign d, breaks out into a Torrent of Rage and Invectives 
againſt Agag, without Regard to the Cauſes or Juſtice of his Suſpicions. *— TOE TT 


* 4 A 


three of the five Kings diſtinguiſh'd, by their A 


> 
FE 


22. Were Navies ours, what cou d not Midian do? — T he Midian Nations were poſſeſs'd of all the three 
Arabia's, but ſplit into innumerable little States, and divided from each other by barren and almoſt im- 


practicable Mountains and vaſt Deſarts. The Arabs, their DeſcenMApts, though they own a Kind of gene- 


ral Dependance on the Suttan, continue to; this Day under Government of diſtin& petty Lords, without 


- | have R | pleafant and 
nobleſt Regions of the Univerſe : Enjoying the Diverſions of Hunting and Horſemanſhip, in] concerning 
themſelves little with the Tranſactions of other Parts of the World. The great Actions of the Saracens in 


immediate Openings, that this eaſy Diſpoſition prevents them from any ſudden and furious Excurſions on 
the Terrritories of their Neighbourhood. The bold and warlike Genius of thoſe fatal Enemies to Chri- 
ſtianity above-nam'd, demonſtrable enough in the over-running of Spain, the Deſign upon France, and the 


idity ; and were they Subjects to one Prince, Ambition wou'd ſoon reduce their Fierceneſs into Diſcipline ; 


_ after which they wou d be able to pour out upon the World on all Sides, more drea 


| | adful and more numerous 
Invaſiqns, than ever Goths, Vandals or Tartars have aſtoniſh'd Mankind wit. aß e 


The natural Impediment they lie under as to Marches by Land, by Reaſon of the Interpoſition of huge 
Deſarts and Mauntains, might ſuddenly be remov'd by their general Uſe of Shipping ; for which no People 
under. Heaven are more commodiouſly ſeated ; as any Man will be convinc'd Who takes Notice, That all 


their immenſe Dominions are encompaſs'd by the Sea, and that noble navigable: River, the Euphrates, the 
Imoſt end}&$- Windings of whoſe Shores are cover'd thick with the fineſt Foreſts in the Univerſe; for all 


They are ſeparated from Egypt and Æthiopia by the Red-Sea; 'which 


proples ſuch Advantages from the Conqueſt of) chad made them Maſters of the Levant, 
ready Outlet on the fineſt Parts of Eurgge. From the North Part of this Coaſt, 


and opeh'd them a 
pÞrates, which runs South, and South-cafi through a delightful, 


| it is a very Step to the Eu- 
vaſt and fruitful Tra& of Land into the 
5 Fr Perfian 


2 


Having therefore inſinuated his Apprehenſion, that the Hebrews contriv d this Plot to get rid of an Ene- 


was propos'd, were as much their Brothers, reckoning but from Noah, as the Iſraelites wou'd pretend to 
be, computing from Abraham. Then he forms the Particulars of a Dream, and relates it, with Deſign to 


ork of Fancy, and a Matter of no Meaning. But Orel, hot and violent in the Conſciouſneſs of his 


Every Part of this Speech ſerves ſtill more plainly to mark out the Inclinations of Oreb ; fo here are 
ffeftions ; as are alſo the other Two, in their Parts of the De- 
bate, which immediately follows. | a ** * 


former Ages, may convince us that it is fortunate for Aa, Europe and Africa, into all which they have 


* , * — _ * * 
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Conqueſt of all Africa, by the famous Caliph Almanzor, may apprize us ſufficiently of their natural Intre- : 
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Our 


Perfian'Gulph; and this laſt lets them out upon the main Indian Sea, which is their Boundary to the 


„ 


Eaſtward. 


Zebab then, however raſh a Propoſer, was undoubtedly in- the Right as-tothe Benefits to he expected 
on their becoming Maſters of Navies. He did not ſo well foreſee a Kind of natural Incapacity which 


they were under, of extending their Advantages when they ſhou'd be able to gain them, from the Divi- 
ſions of Government into which they were broken, and which cou'd never have united with that Firm- 


neſs which is requiſite for aggrandizing a Dominion. But Zebah is too hot to be miſtaken for a Politicianz 


and his Errors of this Kind become him better than Gravity. 


Navigation was firſt practis d on the Wet Side of Afia, and from thence introduc'd over Europe by the 


active trading People of Tyre and Sidon, almoſt two thoufand Years before the Birth of Chriſt. Their 


Merchants, ſays the Prophet, are Princes, and their Traders the Honourable of the Earth They took the 
Name of Phwenicians, from Phenix, Son of Agenor, who return'd out of Egypt in order to fortify his 


Country againſt Joſhua, which was done too ſo effectually, that the Hebrews, in the very higheſt of their 
Glory, were never able to maſter the Sea-Coaſt; but, on the contrary, became oblig'd, under the Reign 
of their wiſe Salomon, to ſue to Hiram King of Tyre,” for Ship-builders and Mariners, to ſet out a Fleet 


from ſome of their own Ports on the North Shore of the Red-Sea, to bring Gold from the Eaſt- Indies. 


This Deſign was renew'd once again, in the Time of Fehoſaphar, but his Fleet, as ſoon as built, being 
daſh'd in Pieces by a Storm, the Spirit of the People cou'd hold out no longer, but declin'd from that 
Time forward, all Deſigns of Marine Power. And to this impolitick Neglect, may, perhaps, be imputed 


the Non-encreaſe of their Dominion, and the viſible and humane outward Cauſe of their Extirpation; 


firſt by the Aſhrians, and finally, by the Romans. * 


The strength and Advantages which a marine Application gives a People, were even ſo long ago as this, 


apparent enough, in the Defence which they enabled the ſingle City of Bre to make, firſt, againſt Nebu- 


chadonnezar ; and then againſt Alexander the Great, the laſt of whom ſpent more Time, and underwent 
more Fatigue in the Reduction of this one Town, than in the Conqueſt of all the richeſt and moſt glo- 
rious Cities of Afia. By Aid of their Shipping, the Phenicians ſent out Colonies to poſſeſs and People 
many Places, as well in Europe as in Africa. They founded the City of Cadiz in Hain; and that of 


Carthage in Numidia, the Inhabitants of which laſt ow'd their Name of Punic but to a Contraction of the 


« 


Word Phenic, in Memory of theſe People, from whom originally they w=4 ( 


it can neither be unpleaſing nor unuſeful to the Reader, if having here ſo tempting an Opportunity, I 


ſay ſomething concerning the Invention and different Forms of Shipping. The Ark, which was a huge 
Ship, ſhap'd and built by immediate Direction from God, ab un bl 

tion that was known in the World. For, had there been Ships in Uſe before, more Families than Noah's 
might have ſav'd themſelves by their Means. As the Ark then was the Original of Ship- building, one 
may xaſonably wonder how they came to vary ſo much from their Pattern. The Ark was flat-bottom'd, 
ips are ſharp downward ; the Proportion of the Ark was ſix Parts in Length to one in Breadth ; in our 
modern Ships, it is only three long to one broad; though, as well for Eaſe as Expedition, the old Propor- 
tion might be demonſtrated to be preferable. | 9 


The Ark was broad-prow'd and ſquare:ſtern d, like our Weſt- Country Barges; whereas we ſharpen the 
Heads of our Veſſels to an Angle, and yy N that this enables them to cut Water the Better. Now all 
this, if I err not, is a palpable Miſtake, for a ſquare Beam of Timber will be found, upon Trial, to move 
faſter through the Water, by an equal Force, either of Pulſion or Traction, than a Beam of the ſame Di- 


menſions ſharpen'd forward to an Ag; as acute-as is 3 ; nay, the ſharper the Angle, the heavier 
e, the 


will be the Motion. To comprehend this the more eaſily, let it be conſider d, that no Veſſel has made 


Way through the Water reſiſting her Paſſage, till the Water has paſs d away from her greateſt Breadth, be 


it in what Part of her it will, The contrary Extream from that in aer Uſe, were the moſt pardonable 
of the Two; for a Ship that is ſharpen'd to an Angle behind, and broad and obtuſely form'd in her Head; 


will move ſwiſteſt through the Water. The common Shape of Fiſhes may demonſtrate the Truth of this 
Obſervation, however odd it may appear. They have their Reſidence and Being in the Water, and God 


moſt-certainly gave them therefore'a Form that wou'd help and not impede them in their neceſſary Motion, 
through their own proper Element; yet Fiſhes, we ſee, are all ſhap'd broadeſt forward, and leſſen away 
toward their Tails. ET ET 2 


This Deviation then from the original Form of the Ark, muſt have proceeded from ſome other Cauſe 


than Improvement. Men ſeldom improve upon Works of God's directing. The Ark was not only the 
largeſt Ship which Mankind ever ſaw, but when the World was a Ocean, and Heav'n and Earth mix'd in 
Tempeſt, muſt, doubtleſs, have met with Weather far more ſtormy and trying than any Veſſel can now be 
ſuppos'd liable to. A flat-bottom'd Ship, too, draws much leſs Water than one of ours of like Size, and 


carries almoſt double the Weight, of any Kind of Burthen. , 


Nor is this Notion of the Advantage of broad Bottoms, a mere Speculatiori. The People of China; 
who have, from the higheſt Antiquity, abounded more in Shipping, than all the World beſides them, and 
who have from twelve to fifteen thouſand great Veſſels at a Time, upon ſome of their Rivers, built flat 
at Head, at Stern, and at Bottom, to this very Day; and are found to ſize their Veſſels after the exact 
Proportion of the Ark. This remarkable Difference in the Form of theſe People's Shipping, from the Pra- 
Rice of our weſtern World, will point us, I believe, to a Reaſon which may account for it. 


The World was firſt repeopled, after the Deluge, from the Tra&s about Ararat, where Noah's Ark 
reſted. Thence Ophir and Havilah, the Sons of Joctan, led their Followers over Ganges, to inhabit the 
Eaſt Indies. The Paſlage thither by Land is ſo mountainous, ſo woody, and fo deſart, and was much 

| | | | more 


/ 


_ 


nably, the firſt Veſſel for Navi- 
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more ſo at that Time, that there is no humane Likelihood of their having croſs'd on Foot ſuch impractica- 
ble Tracts, and neglected a very obvious Convenience in many vaſt and deep Rivers, which, though they 
wou'd have encreas d their Obſtructions in a Journey over Land, were tempting Helps to their navigative 
Motions, arid muſt have encourag d their Curioſity to a _— of Search: by — Theſe People then, 
who had ſuch Rivers in their Way, found Occaſion to build Veſſels after the Manner of the Ark, which 
may very probably have remain'd whole till that Time, and long after ; and by Means of theſe Veſſels, 
coaſting- ſtill further Eaſtward, they reſted, at laſt, in the fertile, delightful, and well-water'd Plains of 
China, tranſmitting the Form of their Ship-building to the Practice of their Poſterity. >» 


Nimrod, on the contrary, who led out his Colonies, through a vaſt Length of Inland toward the Weſt, 
and a little Southward, met every where before him, noble Champaign, and the fineſt Plains in the World, 
throughout Babylon, Chalda, and the other Scenes of his Actions, and the famous Settlements of his Poſte- 
rity. - Theſe People, therefore, finding little or no Uſe for Shipping, as the other had done who went Eaſt- 
ward, ſorgot, by Degrees, the Dimenſions and Shape of the Ark; but when, afterwards, Egypt and all 
Africa, with much of Welt Ala, and all Europe, were ed by their Poſterity, they retain'd by Tradi- 
tion, ſo much Knowledge. of this Ark, as only ſerv'd to aſſure them, that ſuch a Veſſel had been made, with- 
out any particular Comprehenſion of the Manner, e e Ch 


This general Idea ſerv'd, however, to inſtru& them, well enough for croſſing Rivers, and other little 
Uſes, to thruſt Oziers through a Keel, and bow them upward on both Sides, where they faſten'd their 
Points into a Couple of long Poles, which were tied together at both Ends, and kept wide aſunder by 


croſs Bars fix'd between them. This was eaſy and expeditious, requiring neither a Neceſſity of Skill, nor 


Variety of Inſtruments. When the Ribs of their Veſſel were thus put together, they interwove them 
with other Twigs, till they became ſtrong enough to be trod upon, and then coyer'd the Outſides of their 
Boat with Bull-Hides ſew'd together, and coarſely greas'd or oil'd over, for keeping out Water. 


See here then the very Foundation of our preſent ſharp and narrowing Form of Ship-building. We may 
add alſo, that they found it eaſy to hollow the Trunks of Trees, whoſe Outſides growing naturally round, 


they never ſtaid to make fat their Bottoms, but left the Outſide as they;found it; and as for thoſe who 
-afterward built much larger and ſtronger Veſſels, they form'd their Keel; and Ribs, however, after th 


Manner of the little Boats they took Rattern from. For not conſidering that this Shape of their Boats had 
been rather the Effect of their Ignorance than their Art, they ſuppos d that what had been ſo long in Uſe, 
was to ſtand as a Rule, and never went about to examine it, in Compariſon with a better Manner. Ex- 
amples of Trees hollow'd into Boats, we fee common enough among all the Indian Nations. And thoſe 


of Twig-work and Hides were in Uſe among our Britiſh Anceſtors, where Caſar learn'd to make them, 


and found conſiderable Advantage by that Knowledge, long afterward, when they ſo timely tranſported 


| his Army over Sicoris in the Spaniſh War, which he puſh'd againſt Petreius and Afranius. We find in 


Lacan 2 very pretty Deſcription of them: 


They ſpringy Twigs of limber Oxier take, 

Which, water d, freely bend, unapt to break; 
Theſe, interweaving cloſe, they faſten wel, 
And, with Ox-hides, caſe ſmooth the natant Shell. 

Preſs'd by the Rower's Weight, the dancing Boat 

Does on the River's ſurging Surface flote : ; 
So, the Venetian ſwims the laky Po: B 
' Sy the bold Britons o'er vaſt Billows row. | 

But I have been drawn, as it were, inſenſibly, to a Length of Digreſſion. The Subject is important, 
and I cou'd with Pleaſure, fay ſo much more concerning it, that I, break off with ſome Regret ; leſt the 
Reader ſhou'd think I detain him too long from the main Buſineſs before him. He will, however, diſtin- 
guiſh the Difference between Notes and Reflections. The Latitude which I take in theſe excurſive Diſſer- 
tations will be juſtify'd by the Title, which for that very Reaſon I firſt choſe to give them. 


23. Diſtinct, in two Frong Powers, our Army led. Zebah, in his Sallies made beide, has diſcover d, 


in general, an unmeaſurable Courage, urg d forward by a boundleſs and inconſiderate Ambition. But 
here he admits the Reader to a cloſer Inſpection of his Character, and demonſtrates that he is raßb, with- 
out a Mixture of Judgment. He reaches forward to his End, overlooking the Means as a Matter inſigni- 
ficant. He is for dividing an Army to encounter two Enemies, when the whole Strength together had been 
ſeven Years endeavouring in vain, entirely to ſubdue one of them. 1 | 


24. Skill d in Diſcerumem, let him ſtill detect, | #0152 VE 
And point out Dangers fit for our Neglect. Zalmunna, in this Place, diſplays the firſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Mark of his Diſpoſition, which is a Haughtineſs and Pride of Nature. He next diſcovers his 
Subtilty, in the Repreſentation he makes from the Situation of 1ſrael, that when Phenicia ſhou'd be added 
to the Midian Dominions, the Hebrews becoming enclos'd on all Sides, muſt depend abſolutely on. their 
Pleaſure: In fuch a Condition, ſays he, 7 7 $14 5 , > 


25. Clogd in our Net, they muſt be ſubje& ſtil, 


Or may, at eaſe, be taken in at Mil. From which Conſideration, and the preſent weak and con- 
remptible Circumſtances of the Hebrews, he infers the little Danger to be fear d at their Hands; inſinuating 
his Opinion, that the Conqueſt of Phenicia was an infallible Way to reduce Iſrael in Conſequence. Bur 
however, that he might leave no Matter behind him for Miſchief to work upon, he ſuperciliouſly vouch- 
ſafes a Permiſſion to Gideon, that twelve Deputies, commiſſion d by the Tribes, might be ſent after him to 
Tyre, who ſhou'd there be acquainted with his abſolute Will and Pleaſure, as to the Conditions on which 

I | | | 


Peace 


or 
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Peace ml bt be allow'd them. Thus have all the five Kings their: Inclihations plainly differing. In Oreb | 


may be iſtinguiſh'd 2 generous open Nature ; bold, fearleſs, unſuſpeRing, and eager for Glory. . In Ze- 
bah, a violent undiſcerning Precipitancy of Soul; enflam'd by a Courage which is incapable of Conduct 


and regardleſs of 'Conſequences:, In Zeb, an inſatiate Thirſt: of War for the Encreale of his Treaſure ; 


with a Valour, rather govern'd by his Avarice, than influencing his Coriduct. Agag is wiſe, jealous, wa- 
ry, brave, and moderately aſpiring. Zalmunna, proud, cruel, wily, valiant, ober- bearing, and ambitious. 
4186. See with To-morrow's Dawn, that all our -_— 5 „ ln 
March hence, the Horteſt Way, to reach their Coaſt.— It had ſuited ill with Zalmunna's Character, 
either as a warlike Prince, or 25 a Dass one, to have repreſented him leſs expeditious in Execution of 
2 Matter of ſuch Conſequence once reſolv'd. | 
of War, as that horrible Vigilance, (as Tully calls it) which diltinguiſh'd Caſar's Conqueſts to ſuch a De- 
ree, that his Actions, ſays Suetonius, were frequently known to have prevented the Rumour of his Diſpo- 
Flos In Caſes of this Nature, the Suddenneſs of the Surprize aſtoniſhes the Intellects, and infinitely 
over-rates the Importance of the Danger. Attempts, when they are foreſeen, may eaſily be prepar'd 
againſt z and where the Minds of Men have free Leiſure to deliberate, they gain a gradual Confidence from 
mutual. Encouragement, and come, at laſt, to. conſider their own Strength, in full Balance againſt the 
Enemy z. But where Invaſion thus ſuddenly breaks in upon a Country, every Thing gives Way to the 
violent firſt Impulſe; and Reaſon, wanting Time for Recolle&ion of Advantages, is over- born and ren- 
der d uſeleſs; like 2 mathematical Engine, which, being fix'd' on a ſteddy Bafis, lifts mighty. Weights at 
Pleaſure ;' but being toſs d upon the Sea, loſes all its Force and Influence, for Want of Center and Sta- 
ä e e ee eee eee e 


In the Year 1705, the Earl of Peterborow being General of the Engliſh Forces in Spain, was admirably 
well vers d in the Importance of this Reflection. After the Reduction of Barcelona, a Succeſs, in itſelf, 
beyond the warmeſt ExpeQation, the Councils of War, as well German as Engliſh, were unanimouſly of 
Opinion, that no more ſhould be attempted, the Winter being come on, and the Soldiers much fatigu'd, 
requiring Reſt and Refreſhment. The Ear], who was impatient to urge the Terror of the Enemy, as far 
as it would go, march d, amazingly forward, with only twelve hundred Men, and thoſe but ill provided. 
With this handful, well conducted, he advanc'd ſuddenly and unexpectedly, under Cover of fine Strata- 
gems, and rais'd the Siege of St. Matheo, inveſted by ſeven thouſand of the Enemy's regular Forces, under 
a well-experienc'd General. Nay, he purſued all their Body for many Days together, with about two 
hundred, Horſe, and giving them no Time to diſcern or examine into the Fallac: > thoſe Rumours, which 
he artfully ſpread before him, he puſh'd them in Retreat, till he found. himſelf Ropp'd at a fortified Town, 
call d Nules, which the Enemy marching out of, juſt before, had left garriſon'd by a thouſand Men. The 
Earl conſider d well the Importance of this Town, as a Place, where he afterwards. found Horſes enough 
to mount all the Infantry, which he had now leſt behind him; he knew, alſo; that he was neither able 
to take it, unleſs by Surprize, nor to make good his own Retreat, if he cou'd not become Maſter of it. 


In this Condition, he makes Trial of that Influence which Terror and Amazement have a Power of 
producing in the Minds of Men, ſurrounded on a Sudden, hy a Danger uriexpected. He rides confidently 
up, at the Head of a few Dragoons, to the very Walls of the Town, under the Muskets of the Garriſon, 
and requires them, with a high Voice and a peremptory Accent, to open their Gates within ſix Minutes, 
which if they did not comply with, before his main Body and Artillery came in Sight, he wou'd put Man, 
Woman, and Child, to the Sword, without Mercy or Diſtinction. The Townſmen, who remember'd that 
this was he who had taken Barcelona, and rais d the Siege of St. Mat heo, and who cou'd never believe nor 
imagine, that the main Body and Artillery which he talk d of, were Terrors merely imaginary, became aſto- 
niſh'd and everwhelm'd by the Suddenneſs of their Danger, and throwing open their Gates in an Inſtant, 
ſurrender'd the Town to him; which good Fortune, as he improv'd it, was immediately attended by the 
Reduction of the whole Kingdom of Valencia. ! . 


It had been happy for this Nation, if the Roya Martyr, who, in the Year 1642, had form'd a Reſolu- 


tion like the Earl's, had tenacioufly, like him too, reſaly'd to maintain it. Eſſex, who was then General 
for the Rebels, bad newly been beaten at Edge- Hill, and was march'd away to London, with Pretence to 
the Victory. The King, in the mean Time, advanc'd from Oxford on a ſudden, whither the Enemy had 
ſuppos'd him retir'd for Refreſhment, and came forward, -unexpedtedly, as far as Brentford, which he took 
by Aſſault, from a ſtrong Body of the Rebels, who very obſtinately defended it againſt the Royal Army. 
The City of London, altoniſh'd and confounded at ſo dangerous an Approach, 'pour'd out their train'd 
Bands; but theſe were not then conſiderable, as not having yet attain'd that fatal Experience, which the 
Continuance of the War ſupply'd them with. Theſe, with Eſex's ſhatter'd Regiments, drew up on 
Turnham- Green, and pretended to diſpute His Majeſty's further Paſſage : The King, with an , admirable 
Courage and Diſcernment, propoes (wou'd to God he hag. —— J) to advance upon them, at once, 
and charge them in their Confuſion; alledging the Prqbability there was, that Soldiers newly beaten, wou'd 
make but faint Reſiſtance; that the train'd Bands were little better than a mere Show of War, and that 


both the one and the other were under Iuſſuence of à Surprize, from a March ſo unexpected; that they 


could not therefore, but be found in a Condition, ill able to ſupport a ſmart and vigorous Charge; and 
that this Body being broken, the City itſelf, the very Fountain of the War, might be taken in as a Con- 
ſequence ; and the Rebels at Heſtminſter, being driven diſgracefully from that Neſt, where all their Miſ- 
chief had been brooded, wou'd find their Meaſures diſappointed, and their perſons and Authority render'd 
contemptible on all Hands. That this was wiſely advis d, was very. plainly demonſtrated more than once, 
in the Courſe of that War, when London, defended by much greater Numbers, and thoſe Numbers better 
diſciplin'd, arm'd, and headed, was yet. forcibly enter'd, poſſeſs d, and inſulted from Time to Time, with- 
out Danger or Oppoſition, by the Rebels own Army, grown inſolent by Proſperity. But the common 
Curſe of Numbers, and Diverſity of Opinions prevail d againſt the King's; and that Army which might 
then have cruſh'd the Serpent in the Egg, march'd back without attempting it; and the Londoners, exci- 
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here is nothing which contributes ſo much to the Succeſs 
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red by their Pulpit wre om thar unforvarae Montes, became eaſel 6 and recen 8 


| Aarne to invade Tyre; he raſalves on marching the riext Morning, that ſo the Diſtance deing 725 


over the wide and frequent Defarts in that Part of the World. They are very gentle and ma 


ions. . 4091 enn ec 


ic 9 „ n. Os $ 570 1 9% 0. NE): en ni Nah 2a9lc: 


arge ds Hue taintains is props Charts, of fel 1 Gghing Werder, when, having 


he might appear before their Cities.:as ſoon as they cou'd well — 25 clear or poſitive Inte lngertee ol 


his advancing ; and before they cou'd be * 4 K. wh in dave to relilt the Attempts o ſuch a 
erin Enemy. 52 


Ur * "I cf aa® * 11 _ 


27. Sl. the Joud Dems ſolemn. Waiwing toar-—— The Verſes which follow this, deſcribe Fotnethlty 
of the Manner of an eaſtern Army's decamping ; which they always do with much Solemnity, Prepara- 
tion, and Notice, by ſeveral known and Sounds and Signals. In all which; the Romans either co. 


* or eq 85 7 'd _ — . 0. = Eau r oy" owe very dey and folenn, © av er. 
* otybiu , other 


a0. Abit; Jaded bigh che: hewidy Camels go The moſt 
is 's upon Camels ; the Strength of which very 
Breadth:of his Feet, not eaſily ſi 


. wad uſeful 0 over 41 the Eaſt; 
iceable Beaſt enables him to bear vaſt Burthens, and the 
nking far into looſe and dry Sand, makes them fitter than Horſes, - to travel 


eable; 
and patient, beyond Belief, of Hunger and Thirſt: They will kneel at their Keeper's Sar the 


more eaſily loaded, and riſe chearfully with their Burthens. It is common, and à very agreeable 


in thoſe Countries, to diſcover at a Diſtance, on their fine and ſpacious Plains, long I Rows or Stringi, 26 
oy call them, of theſe Camels, ty'd to ether with Ropes, and following each other in File, high loaded 


eee * a eres or two in ngth, wm 1 equal, grave, e ung ag Kind of | 
Motion. | | | 


? 
1 N. 7 


25. Maths ; the Seng naſe, id a courteous Care 
him whence they came, and who they were. The — of Homer me” 1 think, teen 
too implicitly follow'd, by almoſt all the Poets, in long — tedious Muſter- Rolle of the Armies they de- 
ſcribe. © The famous Catalogue of Ships, and their Commanders, in the Greek Poet, has, I know, its Ad- 
mirers ; and deſerves Praiſe, I confeſs, in Reſpect to its Gec Phical ExaQneſs. But tis none of a P6et's 
Buſineſs to teach the Knowledge of Places. Accounts of this Kind, tis true, are frequently neceſſary, 2 1 
being artfully handled, might not only diverſify a Poem, but alſo render it delightful, without which laſt 
Qualiry, the: whole ne is _ and ar ze en e can delight, that is tedious and heavy. 


10 will be neodiol to u as an Examp any part of Homer's Catal „ becauſe that'ls ge neraly 
A already. But the Reader may be detter — with a modern E ay of the ſame N15 


was writ in Imitation of it, and which Sow "Join on has not ſcrupled to — to it, in his — 
tory Viſion, "PI before the old Edition of Drayton's Battle of Agincourt. 


« There thou art Homer: Pray Thee uſe the Style 3 

« Thou haſt deſerv'd; and i me read the While. e eee 

5 1 79 pe n Ships ene _ TTT 
4 he 3 here meant, is of thoſe Ships which tranſported the Engli des 10 our ir Henry the 
Fifth's firſt Attempt upon France: It _ ſtand, as 2 Proof, what poor Products we are to pen, from a 


ſervile Imitation. 


« But firſt, ſeven Ships From Rocheſter are ſent, 
- © Bonadventure, George, and the Expence, 
* The Henry Royal, at her parting thence; 
« Like the huge Bird, from Gillingham that flew, | 9.4 
« The Autilope, the Elephant, Defence, 3 N 
„ Bottoms, as good as ever ſpread a Clue; e . 
„ All having Charge, their Voy 2 been, 8 | 
* Before Jornhamgees to take Sol 3 


8 Twelve: Merchant Ships, of Airy Burthen all, | 
<<. New, off the Stocks, that had been r 'd for Stoad, „ 
| 4 Riding in Thames, by Lime-houſe, and ad Black, f | „ 
„ That: ready were, their Merchandiſe to load. ” PTY 
TE „ Eight goodly Ships from Briſtol ready made, — hatin, 
« With Syuniſb Wine, which they for Ballaſt lade. „ e 
And, as theſe eight the Severn Sea do ſtem, e N 
N Five nen from ne came along with eee ee eee OL e 


A From Plimonrbz, next, came in the blazing Star, 
And fiery Dragon, to take in their Fraught, 7 
V Wich other four, eſpecial Men of War, PE e 
bas in the Bay of Portugal had fought: ' MF ao ad age 
The Hue of Loo, a right good Ship, well known; | . 
That twice, the Year before, the Streights had palt ; i 


Two wealthy Spaniſh Merchants did ber own, | SO 
Wos then but newly had repair d her Waſt: :'O ; LO 
And from Mownt's Bay, fix more, that ſtill in Sight, © 
* Waited with Her before the Ie. F Mig Nine 


OO 


** 


"rity that comes in the Rear; a Man made à Lord for 


his eld kat 


bk. here follows ſomethin 


The Attention. When I read, for ſo many 
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« Nine Ships for 1 Nobites Try while WAY. bei 


« Of able 1 the Enterprize to ad; 1070 ue + pt 
« Parke berland, and Weſtmorland, in ak + rota, 8 

ore at Arms z-picce, and theffeloes 0. ITS nf 
ore Archers each, as Sufolt ſhows oo 
DRE” 60 Twenty tall Men at Arms, and forty Bows. Yo 


eu eee * Davey and Cam bir, zealous for the King ng 

eie Fitzwater, Willoughby, and King, DOS HART YI ©9007" "Of "RENE 

| by: Berkly, Powis, Burrel, together cling 13-903 
hy our, and St. John, for the Buſinek, © cloſe,. 

1 twenty Horſe, aud forty Foot do 39 . wh ee | | 

eee e « More, to nine bude, 4 Aly When deo * cn e eee e 

ace e « With which the other fall inro the Road. VV 


4 ' 043. CC} 
ng From HMDand, Zealand, and from des, won . 

Ke. 2108 OI By weekly Pay, threeſcore twelve Bottoms came, VVV 

U uren ett 2 From 51 u ward, to five hundred Tun, A. L N | ” : . | _ " | 

. (a For every uk CL Mariner con'd name: rib c - el DT | ir 

ay 1002 cy Os ering Flags, apainſt the radiant "Ip . al a! e e FOO 
% n. COS Rs 8er Þ ad been on Flame, FFC 
" Then Skiffs, Crays, Scalfops, and the like, why theſe, „„ 

E From every {mall Creek, cover'd all the Seas. PA WH 21 FINE enen 


This is a very viſible Imitation of Homer, though better, I think, than the os inal, by ſo much as it is 
ſhorter; for no Man of Reaſon will be perfwadec to believe; that in a Poem of this Kind, ſuch a tedious 


and dry Liſt of a Fleet, thopgh it * a particular Piece 'of Antiquity (which is the Critic's weak De- 
ſence for Homer) can ers HE oh in the Place of Invention, Spirit, Faticy, and the Energy of Pobtty. \ 


Such a barren and diſtin& Enumeration gives a weariſome Satiety to the Mind, and drags too hard on 


ves tage ether, hot what Perſons do, but who they A and 
whence they tame, without any of chat enlivening of Circumſtance or Deſcription, which ſhou d 


relieve the Fi gination : It puts me in Mind of our ng Variety ofs Epitaphs : Honeſt People, who tio 


ht it 
Merit 8 to o have e matried, and got Children, without Waal their Taue 0 . wi 
of their 4 ions. E 


1 ke Of William Wilſon, oan his Wife, 1 | >” 
770 T7” OE 
e galten 2127 en "Theſe Lines be left to give SS e 0 ind ee hey we Sateds 
or: Gig OTOL DIES «Theſe three tie buried here. 5 5 e whe 3 IF ” oL 
Ves = And Alice was Henry Deacbn s wi Sn gs e 
Which Henry lives on Earth; 
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„ 0 Queen Elizabeth. | 
* With whom our Alice left Iſſue Ws” co oe ones wort, had 
„ Her virtuous Daughter Joan: ñßß : 
ö eee 
« Now joyful Alice is gone. 
« And here the Lady Margaret North 
In Tomb, doth quiet lie; 5 
Of Husbands four the able Spouſe, | ; 
« Whoſe Fame ſhall never die. 1 3 
One Andrew Frances was #h _ EO Warts 


4 + Surnamed Chaney, nM ; 
Sit David Brook, a Knight. 


c But then comes He that paſſed all, wy Ee A 95 


. Kd Was, in Number, fourth, 
1 a 67 een * One, for his F:irtue, made a Lord, 
And calfd. Sir Edward North. 


Awongriticſ e. copious Patticuliritie there'is noehing that deſervd the tellin . we except the great Ra- 


Virtue ! That ind mull be own'd to have been 
a Wonder worth recordi It was conſider d too, it ſeems, as an Aceident ſo unuſual, that the nf 


rs, by the laſt erſe, to have been . of his Singularity, and rather choſe to ſtick ft 
htly Title of Sir Edward, than be pointed at as he paid the Streets, 9 a Kind of a Miracle 
8 chien no Poet $, 22 among them al [90 compare with, for Exatineſs. 


© This Life hath on kuh u certain while, 
Example by John, , and Oliver Stile.: 
Who under this Stone, lisrh buried in the Duſt, 
„n patteth youn Memory,” chat al die muſt. 
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ws 2 Stile, born 1582, the 22d of May; 
Died 1583, June the 25th ay. tt ot 2 1 onllt 
0 1 ww - wo i x . 8 8 44 11 e dan wad x 
* The 5th of October, 1583, Mary.Stule horn ua, 


«* Auguſt the 3th, 2585, ent of this Life the did a... 
i Oliver Stile, the 351th. Nip 8 ned rig mpreal Life begun, = 
„ And ended the ſame, g the. Sch, 1585, his Conrls being then run. 
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* 1 kT; ence you: bg A914, 3s 194%. 52 YIOOW TI © 2 
Bating, as is neceſſary, for the Difference between the Verſes, a Man is apt to conclude, that a Poet tov 
prolix in the Liſts I have been ſpeaking of, ha 75 

forthe 
— 19 7 


0 | , 1 n dann det yak 
But, ſince without ſome previous Deſcription of the L aders. 


* . eth Irren C 43 ä 
leription o 4 d. Namhers op-both Sides, it is difficult 
to give the Reader that clearneſs of Idea which is neceſſary; for. his 


8 Care of a Poet in this Caſe, ſhou'd be to make his Narra 5 
caſion of putting it into the Mouth of one of his chief Perſonages,. or by ſome other artful Means, fo to 


gether with ſuch Interpoſition of geographical, military, and hiſtorical A as falling naturally into 
the Occaſion, may alſo enliven and diverſiſy the Subject. It was my Hope, ſo to order this Deſcription, as 
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39. In five, broad L 
15 Mick e the Mi 


allo 3, portical Realon, which ariſes from the Opportunity which. this, Order affords, of deſcribing every 
Lea d h Diviſion, .under one general View, while they. are repreſented thus colle&ed, and yet led 
ſepara 3 2 141 nas > * 2 4 id TELL eie — Sn 8 EEG | / *x 3 1 1 : 
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practicable in the eaſtern Dominions, where nei- 


the | n eb d, of divided, by any Manner of Encloſure.; ſo that 


"Armigs are very rarely ; uc'd.to the Neceſſity of marching.jn Folumys or long Files, with 
few r 
ing, an beſt, I mall hereafter, have Occaſion | 
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31. Wide, 'twixt each, a Space we leave, Here agzin is a, double Reaſon ; a Military, which is de- 
ſcrib'd in the Verſes, and a Poetical, which is, that Oreb may; have Time, betwixt the Marching by of one 


* 2 


Body, and coming up of the next, to entertaih his Companion with full Leiſure and Diſtinction, and make 


Pauſes, as it were, between the ſeveral Diviſions ; b 
in a reſtleſs, undiſtinguiſh'd, and paſlant Succeſſion of 


auſe the Apprehenſion might eafily be confounded 
| aker Rank, the whole Army together. By 


this Means, alſo, the little hiſtorical and geographical Particulars, which are ſprinkled as Ornaments here 


and there in the Deſcription, become natural and probable :. For they are in a Manner made neceſſary to 
fill up the Entertainment of Gideon, in the Intervals, between the Bodies; whereas, had the Army march'd 


cloſe and undivided, Oreb wou'd have found no Leiſure:to ſpeak of any Thing, but the Numbers and De- 


G 


, K © | 190 12 ; j 
pendance of the Forces, as they paſs'd promiſcuouſly by him. 0 
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32. At each big End of their ſtrong Axel- Trees oo 

Sharp- cutting Scythes are fix d with edgy Slant. The Invention of theſe Chariots was owing to 
the Eaſtern People, and the Uſe of them, in a Manner univerſal over 7 obtain'd not among the 
weſtern Nations. This may poſſibly have proceeded from a remarkable Difference in the Earth's Superfi- 
cies, which in Afia, is for the moſt Part ſtretch'd immenſely into Plains and ſmooth Champian, more com- 
modious for Wheel-Carriages, than the rocky Hill- Countries and narrow Vallies of Europe. Yet the Britains, 
when firſt invaded by Caſer, are recorded to have fought in Chariots, which-they manag'd on all Grounds 
with ſuch admirable Dexterity, that they cou'd turn round, or ſtop ſhort on the Declivity of very ſteep 
Hills; run backward and forward on the Beam or Pole, betwixt the Horſes, and wind themſelves at Plea- 


ſure, in and out, between Bodies of Horſe or Foot, alight ing from and recovering their Seats with an in- 


conceivable Agility. Theſe Chariots of the Britons were. in all Points ſo agrecable to the Deſcriptions 
which Homer has given us of thoſe in Uſe at the Siege of Troy, as well among the Beſieg' d as the Beſie- 


gers, that a Man who were inclinable to enter the Liſts in Defence of that old controverted Story of Geoffry 
of Monmouth, might (from this 18 


ectpels of the ancient, Britons, in a Method of Fighting, not taught them 
era rod get oP c for MY Brutus and his Trojan, whole Deſcendants the 
, Writer aboye-mention, Foud haye his 2K untrymen Pal for... I * isst 110% 154 1 8 
0) id Avia F ee itohanic zo o niger nav? a ne 20, vo egos. nal 
Bur neither theſe ancient Brirzh Chariots, nor thoſe deſcrib'd, by Homer, had Scythes to their Axel- 


72 1 


15 


trees; which Xenophyn affirins to have been invented by Cyrus, who, lags bes by that Addition, made them 


uſeful and terrible, for charging an Enemies ſtrongeſt and eſt· compacted Bodies of Infantry ; whereas, be- 
fore, they were only of Service for light Skirmiſhing, and giving ſudden and unexpected Alarms to the ho- 
ſtile Army. But this muſt have been 2 Miſtake of Xexophoy's; and Cyrus was rather the Reſtorer of an old 


Cuſtom than the Inventor of a New, ſince we read of at Irs Chariots in the Expedition of Semiramis 
„they were either in Uſe before, or became common afterwards, 
4 PEN "i 


againſt the Indians. Among which Ia 
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rig into China, Albacent, the his. Life, and who was himſelfha ra eren enden 
the king of China to N ber — = e the. Center of. his Army by an almoſt impregnable 


Barricade of theſe Chariots, that to break in upon him 
throw of A thole infinite Numbers which compog'd the el of his Ara 


The Form, .of, cheſe Ghariots, way, en hi hight -airy, and incredi 
ſometimes b 299 cription-magn . wonderful, ;: cover'd, thick. with! Gold, Silver, and Variety 
of, precious ones, to N . 0 40 they refle een a Radiance from the Beams of, the dun 
gl 11 9080 t alloy ag cr Meng that 17 55 ae 1 t9.look ſeadfalily toward them, with-. 

% pſire; : he, f them were only. cover d wih Sterk 

10 —— e gs ot that Height they ,qbtain'd two, oonüidetable 
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{brantiful.z Their Ornaments were 
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other calua s in its Way, 


nd. bore the Riders Io high, above the Fbot, that they were, ngt. 


reach d by their ang Peg as che drove in and out between them, The Wheels themſelves were of ood, , 
7 e * 17 the many viole 1 of wer and Swords, Which they 
rad ok thick Fe ol ;eud- ket ey. <4 — 
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he Ground ; and e dc 1515 which ran out from, their Ends, fwept .de Leo comer bon, 
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1 lh: 4215 wit . they Were AAS have generally been call Scythes,- they were not 
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ey S r! revers d, their Backs, bowing hollow, and their Circular E 0, 
hve og: 0400 of Wo Banks A 15 0 been edg'd inward as Scythes are, they wou d, ſuddenly 

jus ogg "themſelves, and retar eir own, Motion, by the Weight not only of thoſe, Bodies which 
9 of thoſe all, hich compoling the hinder Ranks, they mult either bave fiood fall 
cn 921 on before them; whereas. the Edge on the, contrary. Peng gutward, and the Form oh; the: Iron 
2 backward, and 1 elving from the Axel- Tree, they paſs d, as it were, having along, and 


| ivwig their Edges with a tranſient Sweep thro? the Bodies of the - hh rk d —_ off at their Points, 
4 left them Preſently behind, Wark impediment to their eee mobi e vo N 8 


: on abt 
1 0 ſpeak. now. concerning "hs Erd, "I theſe. Chariots, 2 * 3 of.” roducin 1 _ of 
2 that there was none among the military Inventions, pf Antiquity, which deſerv'd to 


v Toe 


rended their 1 U 1 eem to me to 1 * en 90 85 by 925 broken Ways, — Paliſades AC Qane- 
wiſe in the Ground; 5 theſe, to Ka nothi ing l e Hedges, and other e 2 
ments, were capable of overtyr i rhamy or. at leaſt; of putting a Stop to their Motion.; and if the Dri- 
vers or any of the 1 WE d, they became preſently uſeleſs. But againſt all, or moſt; of cheſe 
Diſadvantages, eaſy Remed in, 5 t. have been contrivd in their Fabrick and Management, and Means 
bein apply dt to ſecure t 11% i es T Wounds, there can be nothing conceiv'd which wou'd be more 
eels or which would ſo ſoon and fo ee Break into Diſorder, _ Pe” to the Your the Batts- 
lions of e Ro — Wo b ant 
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020 run! 15g 8 of Midian, N Oreb Pa, 4 9 png 
ſeated to the Eaſtward of the 


ad, Sea, or Lake of Sodom, betwixt the two Rivers of Zared and Aruon; 
both which e bagne th elves into that Lake, after very different Courſes; the firſt running South- 
Weſt, and the ſecond North-Weſtward. How far backward toward the Eaſt this Part of the Midian Do- 
minions extended, s eaſily be diſtinguiſh'd;; but certain it is, that it ſtretch d itſelf, conſiderably be- 
yond that long Ridge of Mountains, which beginning in the North, very near to Damaſcis, runs South- 
ward almoſt in a direct Line along that Part of Paleſtine, Eaſtward from Jordan, into ſtony Arabia, and 
the Deſarts of Moab. "Theſe Mountains have been variouſly call'd by the wag of det . Her. 
mon, Hi ppm, Arnon and Gilead. 


This Kingdom of Oreb'y border'd cloſe upo n Iſrael ; and tho Deſcendants of the ſame Race with thoſe 
other Midianites on the North Coalt of 65 Red Ses, yet they appear to have been a Government en- 
tirely diſtin& from them. It was againſt theſe Wiſtern Midianites that Moſes made War ſo ſucceſsfully, 
when, under Conduct of Phineas, A ſent out twelve thouſand cholen N and ed aye 1 
Princes of their Nation, whoſe Names we are told in the Bible. 


34. Theſe to the Right Confed'rate Moab ſends — The Moabites were ſeated ſo cloſe upon this Tad 
of Midian, and for = moſt Part ſo ſtrictly united with her People, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh enough 


between the two Gover A e 25 which were ſometimes included gen lly, under one ſingle Nami; either 
of ne or Midian. The fine P. ins of Magb however bor 5 5 en, n. betwirt the Moun- 
tains of Argon, the Brag kh 8, nd the Eaſt Shore built.) blig notes it 

; 198d namto © 


- * of huge 28 8 bodily 
Emims were the aboriginal Inhabitants of Moab, 
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35. mimt and. Anakims, „ F. cbideons . 
7 and are therefore cal d Eiants by 25 
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ans They were ſrequently* *fubj -Moab* 284 Midiau, Ard. Ent On © 
ſiond e ene Cipical was Rabbi, Tow” call'd" Philadelphin,"" ip Ci 10555 | 
when _ — — Plat d. on age e Kilf'd, in the NA ncht zulti 
_— were ebe m e Rel of' Jotham; 4 Chuttries' theb 
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Faſt of Fonda w/the twsTribts . Reuben and Gad, aud the Nat re 


n much more eſfectual than his Curſeß 'to8'd have been, had he found 
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1 hy exp . Vas”. 1 ey may be eoridaded to have been of mot te We, A, 
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2 Their luckleſs Balac food to cur 77 Race.—: This Balac, the Son of Zi ippor, 


e 
et; or of E r Midian, His 90575 to Which Oreb refers in't 
9 f Naber Balaum, — unable (from the over-p An Aan LO . 
a _ Hurti 
ITY 


than kis own) 'to-curſe the Hebrew, ab Was deſif d from fim, found out 4 We ny, 
| r 
he waß Author of that Advice to draw Ie to Are the Cuſtortis bf 5 10 
T ed, and: permit = DT, 
ught on he ni War be- 


emptations of their fineſt Women; whom ſor that Pur 
a. ind Meta "and i was ar cage an oat tg d We f 121 of 


ich 
- for 
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they 
frankly smong the Hebretuf; the Conſequetices of this Artifice bro 
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Midians in the ſtony Arabia; its Capital, call d Selah in the Poem, is better known by its other Name 
of Petri. "The Situation of this Kingdom; and general Qualities, of i is Son, are ſo h e in th be, 


Veſts; that it were needlels to ſay more of ie m this Place. 
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f Three deer Funtert upi Baa vide. 1 eres 3511 0 bauen gitierilly' aft 
fwd by che Hiſtoriats' of Hu and Grercr, that the Inhabitants of Majorca and 'Mintorch in the, Me- 
diterraneat Sea were Inventors of the Sg, and that” chey took their Names of Baleawr from their 
Skilfulneſd in the military Uſes of that Weapon, yet it is demonſtrable from the Old Teſtament, that the 
Hebrews were moſt expert in its Practice: Before the two Iſlands above- mention d were inbabited, or per- 
haps ſo much as knewn; for (not to te int on the remarkabſe Dexterity of David ini His Corhbat As 
Goliah) we read, that in One of the Twelve Tribes only, which was that of Benjamin, there were ſeven 
butidred among their Slingers, who could hit within 4 Hair's Breadth of any Mark which they threw at: 
The Hrae lites no doubt were tag ht this' Art, as well as thie reſt of their military Exerciſes, "while" they 
continued in gp, and Ech n 2 55 informs us, among the Troops of the Pharaohs in their Wars 
with /Z*hiopiz. The Sling therefo being a Weapon of un Naehe; 'Uſe among tlie Nations of gh 
arming in this Manner a conkderable Body o of Midian Soldiers. 
; 44513 9 . 1K 428 48 10 1 Jülkt.. } i bt 
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The Slingers of Majorca were indeed of no ſmall Service among the Conſulary amico or che Ronan, 


where together with Auxiliary Archers they compos : he light-arm'd * i whoſe Buſineſs it was to 


paſs ſwiftly and ſuddenly thro” the Openings or la fra of the ary. Cohorts, and 1 7 05 
in diſtant Skirmiſh to diſorder an Enemy by the vio crit Diſtiar rge- of their Va s of miſſue Weap Pons, be- 
fore the regular Bodies of the deze Por e coy' come cle Enough! t. to Moe together. 1 96 4 1 c 


- The Effect of theſe Slingsmuli certainly tuwve been tinfilrable ; for ley intern Stoge⸗ or” Lenden Bu: 
lets of a Pound Weight fo forcibly, chat Vgetim affirms, they wou'd break thro” a Cofller, or Head-piece, 
and bruiſe the Wearer mortally at the diſtance of fix kundred Foot ; which is. more than 4 Maker cam do 


eaſily, unleſs tis a very extraordinary one: But we an — rather in « Poerical N chan a lireral; 
this Account in Lucretius. 18233 


21 anke Rollin in pid Coutſe thro Le ths of Sky, © y 
a8 10 c The 5 Hat ft Bullets, Katt rug ps from gh," is | 
FRETS © x | 5 cc Melt down j in Leaden Cararadts, as they fly. b ü 
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1 hegte Arber; 9h „ * Me (14: 1/1, e ee AR Of 

' Tough and ſpritity Bows of Steel: — Our 8 dime Aker fo Wis 11 Sennen e 
and fo indebted to the Skill of their Bowmen' for ſome of the moll glorious of their Victories, that iti 
Reaſon and Gratitude we ſhou'd hear and łtamine wharever'can be urg d i Behalf oh 1 n we have 


ſo often been oblig'd to; Mr. Edmunds, in his Obſervatiqns on Ca The s n in f 60 ot e con- 
dard the Nature He Vie of tlie Bow ; and L will {ay his houghts in his own, Wok. . 
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#hb 00 great Vite i it Gre abr ny nent i 0 Valous of at 28810 aa 58 2 195 wed oo 
our Bowmen ; and 10 be Kir of por. Ben in thoſe Days was firſt Diſorder, and why. r=S 
ly the Battle of Cr, 7025 40 l 8 or the. French,, comp ce = 170 = 
e Fader; b eee 18 
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ibly; ion.chews. 
andthe: in 155 2 apa 15 bon, 85 * ation . FH 


1 Cr t, Aber the D 0 i e Ki 135 — Was 0; 51 e e As Dur dt lm al rp apiece, 
that Pier order was ging t: Fil chery⸗ 105 aa i, 21 \we ſhould wax agai qunds. 
ing in Horſe, as the French do, thet 875 could 7g, be 0 n 0 found, than Qur, —— I know tis. 
72 that the Times are now alter d, an ſusket and other _— 0 univerſally receiv d, and 

9 0 40 deſery'd Reputation, that, in 9 FD PEER Bow, is hot: naming. I will there- 
for 40 
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; BY fl as 70 Shot, A Wing . Maste is only avail 19 7 in in ch wii i 1 fo ſuch as do not. 


kit pals. i in nſibly away, 29d, the Crack i is 28 harmleſs as t Bow ; of ſuch Bullets as do hit, 
the greateſt Patt do not Ki Bur are oſtentimes carried, till the Tabs is,over,.: before the Party ſo much 


as feels kimſelf hurt ; ſo that an Enemy receives no other 1 ce from Wee a in be [Men FN, 
are èlther RY or mortally wounded, or elle id out | Sat ads eds © 


By a Bod of Arc ers i Axallable againſt an Wa as well by * 1 which N 3 SPIN 
4075 50 doh yd of Aron i ſubject. to our Sight, and every Arrow. is och ſulpected, 

b ke: able fo 1 oo alop with it ; [and an 5 18 as. W traubled- at p Arrows as come fair 
| ge þ bi "as at Tok which e hit him; 810 Man bein Wi Ving £0, —ä— Fleſh to open and im» 
e anger, when it lies in biß l 8 to dey it nk Tres gt yabil yen Man ſceks by a 
different. 258 to ayoid the fame Danger, fall ſuddenly. into ſuch Confuſion, 38 produces diſorderly 

N60 s and Overthrows ; and the Heads of th the Arrows being bar bed, 2. the Wound they; may make 
be never ſo ſlight, yet they are not without much Difficulty to b. TRE out; and the Soldier who has 


one of t ing in bis Eleſby. will be carcleſs of whay, happens, to the reſt, and not mind Rhe Fight: in 
the dea l 15 fee tel elf fr fed. 0 Wy Arrow, ich otherwiſe continues &p prick je. — him 
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afreſh upon every Motion; 1 it is Worſe ſtill where they Rick in Bodies of Horſes, for it makes them 
to ed. fret, and is +. ſuch irregalar Violence, «Seq they 7 off their Riders, break all the 


805 Won e e ef dis, diſorder a whole Squadron; and ſo far Mr. dt 
op 
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IWWilkins's Compitifon betwixt antient Engines, and: thpſo us d fines. Gunpowder, 
77 ay, ſerve to prove, that if Boys were well made and to be aun 50 an ropes 
re exceed, | chan fall ſhore, of, that of Fuſees, or Muskets. 
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« Barely i in LP. ee, A Man of ſuchelent Credit, aims that. be was an Eye- Witness 3 


« one 807 0 Pe A litel e Arrow, did pierce thrg' a Piece of Steel three Fingers thick; and yet 
ow was ys 


„ the only, by a Man's e munen without Fs e of Wut n or Need 
« which are us to Pthers.:; bal a. | 
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S109 & FS. 
ce Some Turkiſh Bows, ſays Mr. Greaves in his Diſcourſe of the ps. * 7 what 1 have ſeen, 
* are of that Strength as > pierce a Plank of Six Inches in Thickneſs, | 


Ringroſe, in his Hiſtory of the Buccaneers of America, has given us a remarkable Inſtance, as well of 
the Effect of an Arrow, as of that untameable Feirceneſs of Nature, which is commonly call'd Courage in 
the Common People of England, and for which they are diſtin + cron above all Nations of Europe; 
Sir Harry Morgan, the famous Pirate, who was afterwards made Governour of Jamaica, attack d the 
City of Panama, and took it from the Spaniards, having firſt beaten a Body much ſuperior to his own ; 
before he began his March to this City, he found it neceſlary to get Poſſeſſion of a Caſtle called Chagre, 
—_ — ſeated, well fortified, and defended by a conſiderable Garriſon, His Free-Booters, after their 
Haar ither having Artillery of their own, nor regarding that of their Enemies, thought of 

five Reſolution they had form'd to become Maſters of the Caſtle ; they ran furiouſly 


jan Gig the full 15 of the Canon, and leap'd down from the cover d Way to the Bottom of the Ditch, 
with Intention to carry the Place by Scalado : The Garriſon much ſurpriz'd and confounded by the Raſh- 
neſs of ſo unexpected an Action, made however a terrible Fire from all Quarters, and were anſwer d - 
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